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PREFACE 


Hansen’s  theory  of  the  Bevdlkerungs- 
strom,  or  population  current,  is  in  soci- 
ology what  the  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  in  medicine.  This  book  owes  much  to 
him.  My  earlier  data  have  been  drawn  largely 
from  American  conditions  ; the  differences 
between  them  and  those  in  Germany,  which 
Dr.  Hansen  knows  best,  led  me  to  my  first  new 
idea — that  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  the 
Malthusian  limit  is  the  key  to  these  differences 
in  conditions. 

This  brought  me  to  the  theoretical  considera- 
tion of  a static  condition,  and  the  generali- 
zation of  a two-class  system,  which  covers 
Hansen’s  three  classes  in  a different  perspec- 
tive, and  seems  the  logical  extreme.  This  gives 
a long-needed  division  of  the  troublesome 
question  as  to  whether  the  family  or  the 
individual  is  the  unit  of  society.  Provide 
recognition  for  both,  in  distinct  classes  neces- 
sitated by  understood  conditions,  and  the  whole 
social  organism  seems  simplified. 
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As  the  book  grew,  it  appeared  that  the  key- 
note to  the  forces  and  movements  involved  in 
the  discussion  is  not  economic,  but  pedagogical ; 
it  is  what  Solomon  and  Socrates  and  Confucius 
have  all  told  us  : that  wisdom  is  better  than 
riches.  In  other  words,  what  makes  a fecund 
class  is  not  the  possession  of  land,  but  the 
intelligence  which  enables  them  to  get  and  hold 
control  of  the  first  condition  of  existence — food 
supply  ; and  the  permanence  of  the  land-hold- 
ing class  is  due  to  the  educative  influence  of 
their  mode  of  life,  which  automatically  makes 
abler  men  of  them  than  life  in  the  cities  does. 
The  same  pedagogical  key — conditions  which 
make  automatically  one  environment  or  mode 
of  life  contribute  more  to  intelligence  and  will- 
power than  another,  appears  in  other  lines  of 
thought  in  the  book. 

If  I had  had  more  time  and  opportunity,  I 
should  have  verified  quantitatively  many  of  the 
data  which  I have  used  in  a general  way.  It 
makes,  however,  no  difference  with  the  main 
theses  if  the  facts  differ  by  centuries  or  millions 
of  square  miles  from  the  estimates  I have  used, 
which  are  in  all  cases  the  best  accessible  to  me. 
The  quantitative  facts  in  many  cases  are  not 
known  accurately  to  any  one.  Many  of  the 
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straight  lines  in  the  diagrams  are  generaliza- 
tions of  curves  which  could  be  actually  plotted 
if  statistics  were  available. 

I have  no  desire  to  initiate  any  propaganda 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a system  of 
society  different  from  the  present  one  ; I have 
simply  taken  up  what  seems  to  be  an  actual 
tendency  in  the  normal  course  of  evolution,  and 
thought  it  out  to  the  logical  extreme.  It  has 
thrown  much  light  for  me  upon  many  of  the 
puzzling  questions  of  the  day,  and  I hope  it  may 
do  the  same  for  others.  If  new  arguments  can 
be  drawn  from  the  book  in  favour  of  such 
recognized  salutary  measures  as  the  “ Back  to 
the  land movement  and  efforts  for  world 
peace,  and  against  over-hasty  Socialism  and 
indiscriminate  charity,  I shall  be  glad  to  have 
contributed  my  mite  to  the  work  of  human 
progress. 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  QUESTION  FOR  THE 

HUMAN  RACE 

XORDING  to  Mulhall,  the  population  of 


the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  54,000,000,  and  by  the  fifteenth 
century  the  population  of  Europe  had  reached 
about  the  same  figure.  In  the  year  1800,  the 
population  of  Europe  was  about  170,000,000, 
and  in  1900  their  descendants,  at  home  and 
in  America  and  elsewhere,  numbered  over 
500,000,000.  No  country  of  which  we  have 
reliable  statistics  at  different  times  shows  an 
actual  falling  off,  except  from  emigration, 
unless  it  is  from  temporary  causes  like  a great 
war  or  pestilence.  Where  emigration  has  kept 
down  the  numbers  at  home,  of  course  the 
emigrants  have  increased  in  still  greater  numbers 
as,  for  instance,  the  Irish  in  America.  There 
are  no  statistics  available  for  the  Oriental 
nations  which  date  back  far  enough  to  give  an 
equally  good  impression  as  to  their  increase  in 
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population  ; but  since  Japan  and  India  have 
had  regular  enumerations,  there  appears  an 
increase  comparable  with  that  of  Europe. 

A study  of  the  relative  rates  of  increase  for 
periods  of  twenty-five  years  shows  a very  great 
acceleration  in  the  last  period.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  a law  which  is  a commonplace 
in  all  systems  of  political  economy.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  increase  of  population  is  rapid 
in  proportion  to  the  abundance  and  accessi- 
bility of  food  supply.  Practically  there  has 
been  for  the  whole  human  race  a tremendous 
change  in  this  respect  by  the  improvements  in 
transportation  of  the  last  fifty  years.  On  the 
one  hand,  surplus  population  can  be  moved 
from  the  crowded  countries  to  new  land  where 
they  can  find  food  more  than  sufficient  for  their 
needs  ; on  the  other  hand,  countries  populated 
beyond  where  their  home  supply  can  feed  them 
can  import  the  surplus  food  of  the  new  agri- 
cultural countries,  paying  for  it  with  the 
product  of  other  activities.  This  is  a condition 
that  never  existed  before  the  modern  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  transportation.  The  present 
England  and  Belgium  would  have  been  im- 
possible a century  ago. 

How  long  can  this  movement  continue  ? It 
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has  been  the  fashion  for  a generation  of  political 
economists  to  pooh-pooh  at  Malthus  and  talk 
about  the  boundless  possibilities  of  lands  yet 
unknown,  and  of  improved  methods  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  irrigation  and  reclamation  of 
unproductive  districts.  But  voices  are  be- 
ginning to  be  heard  on  the  other  side  ; within 
a month  before  these  lines  are  written  an 
estimate  has  appeared  in  print,  based  on 
present  conditions  and  tendencies,  which  puts 
the  time  when  the  whole  earth  will  be  populated 
up  to  the  limit  of  food  supply  at  a.d.  2180.  This 
estimate  starts  from  the  fact,  which  can  be 
verified  from  statistics,  that  countries  in  the 
temperate  zones,  with  land  of  average  normal 
fertility,  which  have  a population  greater  than 
a little  below  100  to  the  square  kilometre,  or 
250  to  the  English  square  mile,  are  importing 
food.i 

It  would  seem  that  wherever  this  figure  is 
exceeded  there  are  exceptional  conditions  ; 
either  there  is,  in  a warm  climate  where  the 
needs  are  fewer,  a population  on  an  alluvial 

^ Of  course,  reckoning  by  political  divisions  is  a crude  method ; 
the  real  basis  of  division  for  natural  economic  group-units  is  the 
drainage  basin ; but  in  many  cases  political  divisions  correspond 
roughly  to  this  natural  basis,  and  in  any  case  it  is  entirely  im- 
possible to  obtain  statistics  except  for  political  divisions. 
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plain,  fertilized  from  other  parts  of  the  basin,  as 
in  Egypt  and  parts  of  India  ; or  else,  as  in 
England  and  Belgium  and  parts  of  Germany, 
an  industrial  development  which  feeds  the 
excess  by  exchange  with  agricultural  countries. 

It  is  of  course  evident  that  no  country  has 
reached  the  limit  of  possible  food  production, 
for  three  reasons  : (i)  In  most  countries  all 
possible  land  is  not  used  ; some  is  idle  in  the 
shape  of  ornamental  parks  ; some  is  held  for 
speculation,  or  is  exploited  for  pasturage  or 
superficial  cultivation  ; some  is  capable  of 
irrigation  or  reclamation.  (2)  The  land  that  is 
under  cultivation  might  produce  more  with 
more  intensive  processes.  (3)  Much  of  the  land 
now  under  cultivation  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  luxuries  which  add  nothing  to  the 
actual  food  supply.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  even  England  could  feed  herself  if  these 
three  difficulties  were  removed. 

It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  this  estimate 
is  justified  ; and  it  may  be  found  that  100  to 
the  square  kilometre  for  the  entire  drainage 
basin,  allowing  due  area  for  forests,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  now  better  understood,  is 
not  so  far  below  the  ultimate  limit  if  any 
margin  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  employment  of 
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human  energy  in  other  aetivities  than  the  mere 
provision  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  This  is 
not  far  from  the  present  figure  for  France, 
which  has  of  the  leading  countries  relatively 
the  least  of  exportation  and  importation,  of 
emigration  and  immigration,  and  the  most 
of  general  wealth,  intelligence,  freedom  from 
superstition  and  cant  of  all  kinds,  comfort  and 
happiness  ; and  seems  to  be  content  to  divide 
up  its  advantages  among  the  present  number  of 
people,  its  population  now  being  very  nearly 
stationary. 

Whatever  the  possibilities  for  prolonging  the 
time,  we  must,  after  all,  come  back  to  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  two  propositions  of 
Malthus  : the  human  race  can  increase  in 
geometrical  ratio  (and  in  fact  is  doing  so  now)  ; 
and  the  food  supply  can  increase  only  in 
arithmetical  ratio.  The  consequence  is  that 
some  time  there  must  be  established  a static 
condition,  in  which  the  race  will  be  reproduced 
only  so  fast  as  to  keep  its  numbers  at  a constant 
figure,  which,  from  all  considerations  of  a 
higlier  kind,  ought  to  be  considerably  below 
the  number  which  can  barely  exist  on  the  avail- 
able food  supply.  Such  a condition  has  never 
been  the  rule  for  any  large  number  of  the  race. 
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Our  condition  has  always  been  a kinetic  one  ; 
in  the  comparatively  few  cases  of  population 
to  the  limit  of  food  supply  the  adjustments  have 
been  violent,  and  after  a war  or  famine  the  old 
movement  is  resumed.  Moreover,  such  cases 
have  been  due  to  lack  of  means  of  transporta- 
tion or  of  information  as  to  emigration  possi- 
bilities ; lacks  which  are  now  fast  disappearing, 
so  that  the  period  in  which  we  are  now  living  is 
kinetic  to  a degree  hardly  appreciated  by  the 
general  reader.  How  many  people  know  that 
the  new  state  of  Oklahoma  had  in  1890  a 
population  of  60,000  ; in  1900,  400,000  ; in 
1910,  1,650,000  ? Equally  startling  figures  are 
shown  in  the  Canadian  North-West,  and  in  the 
Argentine,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  All 
new  land  fit  for  agriculture  is  being  eagerly 
explored  and  colonized,  and  if  aerial  navigation 
is  used  as  it  can  be  for  exploration,  before 
another  generation  there  will  be  no  corner  of 
the  earth’s  surface  which  will  not  be  thoroughly 
known  and  inventoried  with  its  possibilities  for 
production.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time 
must  come  when  the  countries  which  now 
export  food  will  be  filled  up  to  the  point  where 
they  will  need  all  they  produce  for  themselves, 
and  can  no  longer  supply  the  over-populated 
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countries  at  any  price.  If  the  latter  continue 
their  industrial  development,  and  consequently 
increase  their  population  and  dependence  upon 
imported  food,  their  distress  will  be  something 
beyond  all  human  experience  ; and  it  is  none 
too  soon  for  them  to  begin  to  set  their  houses  in 
order  against  such  a contingency. 

There  is  only  one  thing  they  can  do.  Their 
population  must  be  kept  down  to  the  numbers 
which  their  land  with  the  best  management  can 
support.  This  can  be  done  by  emigration  so 
long  as  there  is  any  place  for  it ; but  what 
then  ? Then  the  whole  race  must  face  the 
problem  of  how  to  limit  its  numbers  to  the 
figures  which  can  make  the  best  use  of  the 
world's  natural  resources.  A study  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  static  condition  thus  necessi- 
tated has  never  been  attempted,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware.  The  data  for  such  a study  are 
to  be  found  in  the  approximations  to  static 
conditions  which  now  exist  in  thickly  popu- 
lated countries,  the  phenomena  being  most 
noticeable  in  the  life  of  our  large  cities. 
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CHAPTER  I 

POPULAR  OPINION  OF  CITY  AND 
COUNTRY  LIFE 

IT  is  a matter  of  common  remark  that  many  men 
born  and  bred  in  the  country  are  successful  in 
city  life,  while  the  number  of  city  men  who  move  to 
the  country  and  succeed  in  any  calling  there  is  very 
small.  It  is  also  known  that  there  is  in  a healthy 
farming  community  a constant  surplus  of  population, 
which  finds  its  way,  if  there  is  no  new  farming  land 
within  easy  reach,  to  the  city,  and  that  the  cities  do 
not  keep  up  their  numbers  without  accessions  from 
the  outside. 

It  has  been  found  that  not  over  25  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  German  cities  are  children  of 
parents  themselves  born  in  the  city.  The  larger 
the  cities,  or  the  more  the  conditions  of  life  in  them 
are  of  the  “ great  city  ” kind,  the  smaller  is  the 
F>ercentage  of  population  which  replenishes  itself. 

A.  study  of  the  population  of  New  York  City,  from 
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the  census  of  1900,  shows  that  only  about  10  per 
cent  are  born  of  New  York  City  parents. 

It  is  also  a favourite  theme  for  moralists  of  the  old 
school  that  country  life  is  much  less  corrupt  than  that 
of  the  city,  especially  in  the  matter  of  personal  vices. 
They  point  to  laxity  in  such  matters  as  gambling, 
drunkenness,  prostitution,  and  divorce ; and  it  is 
easy  to  argue  from  this  and  from  the  fact  of  the 
failure  to  keep  up  numbers  without  immigration,  that 
the  former  is  the  cause  of  the  latter.  Furthermore, 
historians  point  to  the  fact,  so  often  repeated  in 
history,  of  nations  that  have  gone  to  destruction 
whenever  cities  have  grown  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  population.  In  fact,  the  experience  of  the 
race  is  so  universal  in  this  matter  that  it  may  be 
taken  as  a generally  accepted  induction  that  no 
country  thrives  permanently  unless  its  agricultural 
class  is  in  a sound  condition. 

It  has  been,  however,  quite  as  often  remarked 
that  no  nation  attains  the  highest  rank  in  literature, 
art,  or  even  in  material  progress,  without  city  life. 
Man  is  a g^regarious  animal,  and  needs  the  stimulus 
of  companionship  and  competition  to  do  his  best. 

It  is  a favourite  figure  to  speak  of  city  life  as  the 
flowering  or  fruition  stage  of  the  social  organism, 
which  thus  makes  use  of  the  energy  accumulated  in 
the  growth  stage  of  country  life.  It  is  also  un- 
deniable that  many  of  our  greatest  men  in  history 
have  been  born  and  reared  in  cities;  very  frequently 
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children  or  grandchildren  of  country-bred  parents, 
but  still  owing  all  their  training  to  city  life.  They 
are,  however,  almost  without  exception,  children  of 
well-to-do  parents.  A successful  man  who  has  come 
up  from  the  slums  is  much  less  common  tban  one 
who  has  come  in  from  the  farm. 

With  all  the  evidence  in,  it  is  probably  safe  to 
conclude  that,  as  things  have  been  up  to  the  present 
age  of  the  world,  a larger  proportion  of  country  than 
of  city  children  have  been  successful,  as  the  world 
uses  the  term;  they  live  their  lives  in  an  honourable 
manner,  bring  up  families  and  provide  for  them, 
do  something,  which  meets  with  recognition  and 
approbation,  for  the  general  good  of  humanity ; or, 
in  a lower  sense,  they  succeed  in  accumulating 
wealth.  We  must  consider  that,  from  this  point  of 
view,  a very  large  proportion  of  those  born  in  the 
country  who  remain  there  are  successful,  in  addition 
to  those  who  go  to  the  city ; while  the  latter  seem  to 
stand  the  pressure  of  city  life,  even  with  what 
disadvantage  there  may  be  in  adapting  themselves 
to  new  conditions,  quite  as  well,  on  an  average,  as 
those  who  have  grown  up  in  the  city.  This  must 
mean,  if  it  means  anything,  that  country  conditions 
have  been  better  adapted,  on  an  average,  to  give 
children  those  qualities  of  body  and  mind  that  make 
a man  able  and  useful  to  his  fellow-man. 
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HAT  are  these  qualities,  and  how  does  country 


life  develop  them?  Of  course,  what  all 


popular  opinion  is  based  on  is  the  result  of  country 
life  under  favourable  conditions,  such'  as  are  generally 
found  among  people  of  the  yeoman  type — the  small 
freeholding  farmer  under  reasonably  favourable  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  soil.  Under  such  conditions 
the  farm  work  is  done  usually  by  the  farmer  and 
his  sons,  with  some  help  in  times  of  stress  of  work, 
generally  from  neighbours  of  the  same  class,  who 
work  for  the  proprietor  and  under  his  supervision. 

In  the  same  way  the  household  work  is  done  by 
the  wife  and  daughters,  with  possible  help  in  times  of 
illness  or  other  emergencies,  which  again  is  given 
by  members  of  the  same  community,  who  for  the 
time  being  are  members  of  the  family,  and  not  on 
the  status  of  an  inferior  class. 

Children  growing  up  under  such  conditions  are 
likely  to  obtain  a sound  physical  endowment,  which 
is  impossible  for  any  but  the  wealthy  classes  in  the 
city.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  well  housed  and  well 
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fed;  in  early  childhood,  they  have  unlimited  room 
for  healthful  play,  and  as  they  grow  older  they  are 
put  to  work  at  various  occupations  suitable  to  their 
age,  until  when  they  attain  full  growth  they  are 
equipped  with  muscles  and  vital  organs  well  de- 
veloped and  in  sound  condition. 

Then,  too,  all  the  germs  of  disease  which  modern 
bacteriology  has  discovered  are  less  likely  to  spread 
where  the  population  is  sparser,  and  are  more  likely 
to  be  removed  by  Nature’s  germicides,  fresh  air 
and  sunlight. 

Certain  mental  qualities  too  are  better  acquired 
under  these  conditions  than  in  the  city.  The  coun- 
try child  has  fewer  things  presented  to  his  observa- 
tion than  the  city  child,  and  can,  therefore,  give 
more  time  to  impressions  received,  and  can  under- 
stand a greater  proportion  of  the  things  he  has  seen 
than  does  the  city  child;  and  as  more  of  the  things 
seen  have  a meaning  in  the  daily  life  of  the  grow- 
ing individual,  he  forms  the  habit  of  complete  ob- 
servation : he  sees  all  that  for  any  human  purpose 
there  is  to  see  and  to  deal  with,  in  the  case  of  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  things  that  come  under 
his  daily  observation,  than  the  city  child  does.  Such 
thoroughness  of  mental  habit  is  a great  advantage 
in  all  practical  problems  of  life. 

There  is  a school  of  psychology  which  maintains 
that  all  education  of  the  brain  depends  largely  upon 
the  training  of  the  hand.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
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proper  training  of  the  hand  is  not  only  useful  in 
itself,  but,  in  connection  with  good  habits  of  ob- 
servation, gives  definiteness  and  steadiness  to  a per- 
son’s whole  understanding  of  the  external  world.  In 
this  matter,  the  country  boy  has  a tremendous  ad- 
vantage. There  is  every  inducement  for  him  to  use 
his  hands,  from  the  time  he  is  able  to  control  their 
movements,  in  a great  variety  of  operations.  In 
very  many  of  these  he  is  not  learning  perfunctory 
lessons,  but  learning  to  do  something  which  is  worth 
doing  as  an  end  in  itself,  with  knowledge  of  the  end 
and  direct  personal  interest  in  the  result. 

Country  boys  often  display  great  ingenuity  in 
providing  themselves  with  playthings,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  construction  are  passed  down  from' 
the  older  boys  to  the  younger.  All  operations  of 
farm  work  call  for  more  or  less  mechanical  skill, 
often  amounting,  in  the  matter  of  repairs  of  farm 
buildings,  fences,  and  implements,  to  a respectable 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  several 
trades.  Some  tools  of  these  trades  are  always  found 
on  a well-stocked  farm  of  our  type. 

In  the  old  days,  when  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  food 
and  clothing  used  in  a farmer’s  household  was  of 
home  production,  the  girls  had  an  equally  good 
training.  In  these  days  of  the  tin  can  and  the  mail- 
order system,  there  is  no  such  variety  of  crafts  in 
the  household ; but  still  there  is  a fair  share  of  such 
occupations,  even  for  girls,  though  it  must  be  said 
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that  after  the  girls  have  reached  an  age  where  they 
spend  most  of  their  time  indoors,  there  is  less  differ- 
ence between  city  and  country  for  them  than  for 
boys. 

In  the  matter  of  moral  qualities,  taking  the  term 
to  mean  qualities  expressed  in  terms  of  will  power, 
there  is  at  least  one  important  point  of  superiority  in 
farm  training.  P^arm  boys  and  girls  are  required, 
naturally,  from  force  of  circumstances,  from  motives 
which  their  own  reasoning  approves,  to  undertake 
and  carry  out  tasks,  often  irksome  and  of  consider- 
able length,  for  the  attainment  of  objects  often  re- 
mote. These  tasks  are  generally  of  a manual  nature, 
with  just  enough  of  the  intellectual  element  to  give 
healthy  employment  to  the  mental  faculties  in  the 
childhood  age.  Work  of  this  kind  begins  very  early 
in  life  and  is  a regular  part  of  life  until  maturity. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  farm  child  ac- 
quires a habit  of  steady  application  which  becomes 
second  nature,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  about  as  useful 
a habit  as  a human  being  can  have.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  daily  experience  of  a city  child  that 
necessarily  gives  this  habit.  If  city  children  have 
tasks,  such  tasks  are  almost  entirely  mental,  and 
therefore  not  so  well  fitted  to  their  age  as  those  of 
the  country  children.  City  children,  generally,  have 
more  school  instruction  than  country  children,  and 
generally  of  a better  organized  kind.  However, 
under  the  conditions  that  have  prevailed  for  the  last 
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generation  or  two,  the  farmer  has  generally  had 
opportunity  to  learn  to  use  books  and  periodicals,  and 
to  keep  his  accounts;  and  in  the  farm  districts  of 
nearly  all  civilized  countries  all  the  population  is 
literate  to  that  extent. 

Whatever  schooling  a city-bred  person  has  had 
beyond  this  is  of  little  practical  use  for  farm  life ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a country  child  gets  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a little  more  extended  schooling,  it  may 
be  quite  valuable  if  he  comes  to  the  city,  and  does 
him  no  harm  if  he  stays  on  the  farm ; while  in  the 
latter  case  he  has,  in  addition  to  the  habits  dis- 
cussed above,  which  are  valuable  everywhere,  but 
indispensable  on  the  farm,  a lifelong  training  in 
practical  matters  of  farm  life,  w'hich  the  city-bred 
person  lacks  utterly  and  can  seldom  acquire  satis- 
factorily as  an  adult. 

Add  to  this  the  gregarious  habits  of  the  average 
city  person,  who  finds  country  life  intolerably  lonely, 
and  we  have  sufficient  reason  why  no  city-bred 
person  is  likely  to  succeed  in  farming. 

These  conditions  place,  so  to  speak,  a valve  in 
the  great  current  of  population ; so  that  practically 
no  human  being  brought  up  under  city  conditions 
goes  to  the  country  and  joins  the  farming  class. 
Such  persons  are  only  fit  to  remain  in  city  condi- 
tions; and  their  descendants  continue  in  city  condi- 
tions so  long  as  the  family  is  perpetuated. 


CHAPTER  III 


CITY  CONDITIONS:  THE  PATRICIAN 
HE  farmer  boy  who  goes  to  the  city  with  never 


so  good  an  endowment  in  health,  intelligence, 
and  moral  virtue,  has  still  much  to  learn  before 
he  is  fully  fit  to  succeed  in  city  life.  Aside  from 
the  details  of  whatever  work  he  has  to  do,  he  has  to 
acquire  a new  code  of  social  conventionalities,  and, 
quite  often,  if  his  life  on  the  farm  has  been  in  a 
thinly  settled  region,  he  is  inexperienced  in  dealing 
with  men  to  advantage. 

Now  it  is  possible,  by  schools  and  gymnasiums 
and  a careful  oversight  of  the  growing  child,  to 
obtain  for  the  city  child,  in  a greater  or  less  measure, 
all  the  advantages  mentioned  in  favour  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  he  can  even  be  sent  to  the  country  for  a 
part  of  the  time  and  get  them  there.  They  do  not, 
however,  come  inevitably  of  themselves  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  life  to  him  as  they  do  to  the  country 
child ; if  he  gets  them,  somebody  must  be  paid  to 
provide  them ; and  he  will  generally,  therefore,  only 
receive  them  through  conscious  effort,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  intellectually  comprehended,  will  turn  to 
something  else,  and  not  make  them  second  nature. 
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A person  thus  trained  has  cost  society  much  more 
than  one  brought  up  on  a farm ; but  has  at  the 
outset  a knowledge  of  social  conditions  and  usages 
which  the  farmer  boy  sometimes  never  acquires. 
The  latter  often  finds  his  physical  condition  from 
the  farm  a positive  drawback,  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
accustomed  to  active  exercise,  and  finds  that  when 
he  is  deprived  of  it  his  health  suffers.  The  city  boy, 
trained  through  the  gymnasium  and  sports  to  a con- 
dition of  physical  soundness  merely  sufficient  to  keep 
his  system  in  tone,  can  do  more  mental  work  without 
exercise  than  the  farmer  boy.  He  is  not,  however, 
so  likely  to  be  a good  breeder;  the  farmer  boy  is 
more  likely  to  be  integer  vitoe  in  all  respects;  not 
only  to  have  greater  vitality  and  force  in  general, 
but  to  be  free  from  effects  of  personal  habits,  which, 
while  they  may  not  stand  in  the  way  of  effective 
achievement,  still  leave  less  vigour  to  transmit  to 
offspring.  The  American  proverb  of  “ three  genera- 
tions from  shirt-sleeves  to  shirt-sleeves  ” can  be  ex- 
plained from  this  point  of  view. 

In  many  cases,  however,  a high  order  of  ability  is 
maintained  in  the  family  for  several  generations. 
Of  course,  one  indispensable  condition  is  to  provide 
adequate  means  of  proper  training  for  successive 
generations,  up  to  the  standard  of  ability  required  to 
maintain  their  place  in  life.  It  is  seldom  that  succes- 
sive heads  of  a city  family  possess  ability  enough  to 
support  a family  of  many  children.  Practically  such 
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a family  is  almost  always  kept  up  by  inherited  wealth. 
In  cases  where  financial  conditions  are  stable,  this 
leads  to  the  building  up  of  a patrician  class.  Such 
a class  has  existed  very  generally  in  human  history, 
and  although  the  institution  is  liable  to  great  abuse, 
it  seems  to  be  accepted  by  all  classes  to  an  extent 
which  must  mean  that  in  their  minds  there  is  justi- 
fication for  its  existence.  This  may  be  found  in 
the  proposition  that  the  common  sense  of  the  race 
has  recognized  that  the  members  of  such  a class 
are,  on  the  whole,  abler  than  their  fellow-men  of 
other  classes,  and  is  willing  to  meet  the  greater  ex- 
pense of  bringing  them  up  on  the  chance  that  the 
race  will,  on  the  whole,  be  benefited  proportionately 
to  the  expense. 

Formerly,  this  contribution  was  made  often  in 
the  form  of  direct  labour  performed.  At  present,  it 
generally  takes  the  form  of  capitalism.  In  any  case, 
there  is  a recognized  right  of  a class  to  receive  the 
product  of  the  labour  of  other  classes,  with  the  im- 
plied obligation  to  make  return  in  men  of  sufficiently 
greater  ability  than  those  of  the  other  classes  to 
warrant  the  expense.  The  old  motto,  noblesse  oblige^ 
expresses  this  implied  contract.  In  modern  and 
more  democratic  days,  when  it  has  been  put  for- 
ward as  a principle  that  all  men  should  have  equal 
rights  and  none  special  privileges,  practically  the 
only  advantage  for  such  a class  in  a democratic 
country  is  that  of  wealth.  In  this  case,  society  asks 
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more  directly  and  forcibly  from  the  individual  that 
he  do  his  part,  otherwise  his  children,  if  not  himself, 
must  pay  the  penalty ; that  is,  if  the  family  is  to  be 
maintained  on  the  patrician  level,  it  is  the  task  of 
each  successive  generation  to  provide  the  next  genera- 
tion with  one  of  two  things ; either  the  ability  to 
provide  in  its  turn  for  more  money  to  expend  than 
the  average  of  the  race  has,  or  revenue  from  capital 
enough  to  equip  the  successive  generations  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  class.  If  a member  of  one  generation 
fails  both  to  attain  the  standard  of  ability  and  to 
inherit  the  necessary  amount  of  capital,  he  must 
either  drop  out  of  the  class  and  accept  a lower  stan- 
dard of  living,  or  else  dispense  with  a family.  This 
happens  so  often  that  this  class  does  not  keep  up 
its  numbers,  and  is  steadily  recruited  from  the  farm- 
ing population. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  PROLETARIAN 

YOUNG  man  who  comes  to  the  city  from  the 


farm  is  accustomed  to  spend  less  money  than 
his  intellectual  equal  in  the  city.  Pie  is,  however, 
accustomed  to  have  many  things  without  money  for 
which  the  city  man  must  pay:  plenty  of  room, 
light  and  air,  etc.  Furthermore,  many  things  for 
which  all  must  pay,  such  as  medical  attendance,  food, 
clothing,  etc.,  cost  more  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country;  therefore,  a country  man  or  family,  coming 
to  the  city,  unless  the  earnings  are  beyond  those 
of  the  working  classes,  finds  it  impossible  to  meet 
expenses  if  there  are  children,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  to  each  child  the  advantage  which  he  would 
have  had  inevitably  in  the  country. 

On  the  farm,  the  expenses  of  feeding  and  clothing 
young  children  are  at  the  minimum,  and  as  soon  as 
a child  is  a dozen  years  old,  he  can  be  put  to  work 
in  a way  that  does  him  no  harm,  but  is  rather  bene- 
ficial ; and  from  that  time  on  he  is  rather  a help 
than  a burden  to  the  family. 

In  a large  city,  on  the  other  hand,  every  child  is 
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an  additional  burden,  and  a relatively  greater  one 
than  in  the  country ; and  if  children  must  work,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  employment  for  them  which  is 
not  detrimental  to  their  development,  until  a rela- 
tively later  age  than  in  the  country;  consequently 
children  of  a city  family  whose  head  is  not  much 
above  the  average  ability  in  earning  capacity  regu- 
larly fail  to  get  such  good  conditions  as  the  children 
of  families  with  the  same  grade  of  money  resources 
in  the  country,  and  the  conditions  inevitably  become 
sordid  in  comparison.  Children  are  put  to  work 
too  early,  often  the  woman  must  work  also,  and  the 
children  have  no  wholesome  family  life.  They  are 
also  deprived  largely  of  proper  conditions  for  play 
and  observation  of  nature,  and  the  book-learning 
they  get  at  school  is  a poor  substitute.  They  are 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally  unfitted  for  coun- 
try life,  and  never  migrate  to  the  country,  but  always 
remain  in  the  city,  forming  the  proletariat  which  is 
such  a menace  to  our  modern  civilization.  In  this 
class,  as  well  as  among  the  patricians,  there  are 
many  celibates;  but  in  too  many  cases,  individuals 
of  this  class  have  not  a realizing  sense  of  the  future 
and  make  improvident  marriages  (encouraged  too 
often  by  old-fashioned  religious  teaching),  and  go 
from  bad  to  worse  in  successive  generations,  until 
pauperism,  vice,  and  crime  eliminate  them. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  MOVEMENT  FROM  COUNTRY  TO  CITY 

IN  all  sociological  discussions  it  is  unsafe  to  use 
the  word  class  too  freely.  Let  us  say  that 
our  discussion  so  far  has  led,  not  to  the  fixing  of 
three  classes  that  include  all  mankind,  but  of  three 
types,  the  yeoman,  the  patrician,  and  the  prole- 
tarian, to  which  a great  many  of  mankind  more  or 
less  closely  conform,  and  which  are  useful  as  a 
starting-point  for  further  discussion.  In  some  cases, 
these  types  are  found  pure ; but  in  most  cases,  in- 
dividuals and  families  partake  of  the  character  of 
more  than  one  type,  and  in  many  cases  of  nearly 
pure  type  the  case  may  not  be  a satisfactory  example 
of  the  type.  For  instance,  our  yeoman  type  appears 
to  the  best  advantage  as  a freeholder.  There  are, 
however,  many  cases  in  which  tenant  farmers  under 
favourable  conditions  have  better  opportunities  for 
their  children  than  some  freeholders.  If  the  soil 
and  climate  are  good  and  the  tenures  are  hereditary 
or  otherwise  so  arranged  as  to  induce  a personal 
interest  in  the  holding,  and  the  rents  or  share  returns 
are  reasonable,  tenant  farmers  may  be  better  off  than 
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freeholders  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  poor, 
markets  too  distant,  or  holdings  too  small.  The 
point  is  that  conditions  must  be  such  that  life  is  not 
sordid,  or  else  the  surplus  population  turned  out  will 
not  be  fit  to  recruit  either  yeoman  or  patrician  class, 
but  become  proletarians.  There  are,  then,  of  course, 
all  grades  of  country  life,  from  the  point  of  mere 
animal  existence  of  the  most  oppressed  peasant  or 
the  isolated  mountaineer,  to  that  of  the  wealthy  free- 
holding  farmer;  and  each  shade  contributes  a more 
or  less  desirable  element  in  the  surplus. 

So  the  term  patrician  is  only  one  of  several  that 
might  be  taken  to  stand  for  the  class.  It  seems 
appropriate  because  for  the  purpose  of  our  discussion 
the  point  to  emphasize  is  that  the  typical  individual 
of  this  class  has  able  ancestry,  even  though  he  may 
be  in  the  first  generation  to  live  in  the  class.  The 
characteristics  of  this  class  are  the  possession  of 
capital ; a relatively  high  standard  of  education ; 
occupation  in  professional  or  other  intellectual  call- 
ing ; in  many  cases  an  organized  aristocratic  leisure 
or  military  class  with  standards  of  social  conven- 
tionalities which  are  regarded  as  higher  than  those  of 
other  classes.  There  is  often  a landed  aristocracy 
which  shades  imperceptibly  into  the  yeoman  class. ^ 

1 Of  course,  a land-owning  yeoman  is  also  a capitalist,  but  the 
distinction  is  this  : the  yeoman's  capital  is  the  means  of  making 
available  his  own  labour  of  hands  or  brain,  and  his  activity  is 
confined  to  that  field  ; the  land-holding  patrician  uses  the  revenue 
from  his  land  to  aid  him  in  activities  in  other  fields. 
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The  patrician  class  produces  no  material  wealth,  and 
must  be  supported  by  those  who  do ; and  as  human 
society  has  almost  always  been  constituted,  they  have 
acquired  transmissible  rights  to  support  from  the 
other  classes,  which  have  been  so  generous  as  to 
enable  the  patricians  to  set  up  a standard  of  living 
which  is  more  costly  than  those  of  the  other  classes. 
The  tendency  of  these  standards  is  to  increase  in 
costliness  until  the  difficulty  of  attainment  leads  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  class  to  refrain  from  per- 
petuating the  race. 

This  is  not  very  frequently  done  voluntarily. 
There  is  generally  a desperate  struggle  to  provide 
for  a family  on  the  part  of  most  of  this  class  who 
are  without  capital.  If  this  is  unsuccessful,  their 
children,  unless  they  are  above  the  average  ability 
of  the  race,  go  over  into  the  proletarian  class. 

We  can  thus  form  a typical  picture  of  this  class 
in  the  different  generations.  In  America,  where 
the  social  forces  are  freest  to  act,  the  man  of  the 
first  generation  goes  in  shirt-sleeves  in  boyhood,  or 
is  familiar  with  men  who  do ; later  in  life  he  has  to 
keep  his  coat  on,  and  on  ceremonious  occasions  he 
even  has  to  learn  to  wear  a dress-suit.  He  knows 
and  loves  some  kind  of  hard  work,  and  feels  more 
easy  when  doing  that  work  than  in  any  other  atmo- 
sphere, though  his  wife  may  take  him  into  others 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 

The  son  wears  a dress-suit  with  better  grace  than 
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his  father ; is  quite  likely  to  be  able  to  do  good 
work  and  like  it,  and  can  take  off  his  coat  to  do  it 
if  necessary;  the  next  generation  is  a little  fonder 
of  the  dress-suit,  and  is  somewhat  shocked  at  the 
ideas  of  people  in  shirt-sleeves ; he  may  still  have 
ability,  and  if  the  inherited  money  holds  out  there 
may  be  several  generations  of  such  men.  But  almost 
inevitably  the  time  comes  when,  in  some  branch  of 
the  family,  appears  the  familiar  type  of  the  man 
with  refined  tastes  but  no  exceptional  ability,  who 
puts  off  marriage  because  he  cannot  afford  it,  or 
marries  improvidently  and  cannot  bring  up  his  chil- 
dren with  the  same  advantages  he  had  himself,  and 
so  leaves  no  posterity  in  the  class  to  which  ‘he 
belongs. 

His  children,  if  he  has  any,  are  in  a second  order 
of  shirt-sleeves,  but  in  a very  different  way  from 
their  ancestors.  They  are  in  shirt-sleeves  because 
they  have  no  coat,  not  because  they  are  temporarily 
not  in  need  of  it.  The  farmer’s  coatlessness  implies 
no  lack  of  dignity ; he  has  a coat,  and  no  man’s 
wife  is  more  insistent  than  his  that  her  husband 
shall  wear  one  on  proper  occasions.  The  prole- 
tarian’s life  is,  on  the  other  hand,  essentially  sordid. 
He  is  in  constant  association  with  those  who  assume 
to  be  his  betters,  and  his  own  attitude  becomes  one 
which  responds  to  this  assumption. 

Between  the  extreme  types  of  city  life  lies  the 
whole  city  population.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  in  many 
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cases,  to  which  type  a given  family  is  nearest.  In 
general,  those  who  live  by  manual  labour  approach 
closely  to  the  proletarian  type.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  a family  to  live  in  a large  city  by 
the  ordinary  labour  of  one  man  without  such  priva- 
tions that  the  children  fail  to  reach  normal  develop- 
ment. This  is  equally  true  of  the  ordinary  clerk- 
ships and  the  other  routine  intellectual  callings,  as 
well  as  the  various  trades  of  skilled  labour  which 
lie  somewhere  between  the  purely  manual  and  the 
purely  intellectual.  In  all  these  cases,  prudence  dic- 
tates celibacy,  late  marriage,  or  few  children,  and 
the  more  intelligence  and  foresight  city  dwellers 
possess,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  leave  a numerous 
progeny. 

To  sum  up  our  results  so  far: 

1.  Country  life  under  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions produces  better  human  specimens  than  life  in 
the  large  cities,  except  where  there  is  money  and  a 
most  careful  effort  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  child.  In  all  other  cases  city  children  fail 
to  get  some  of  the  important  advantages  that  come 
as  a matter  of  course  to  country  children  without  any 
particular  attention. 

2.  The  actual  expense  of  producing  an  adult  in- 
dividual is  much  Less  in  the  country  than  in  the  city ; 
therefore,  early  marriages  and  large  families  are 
more  easily  possible.  A farmer,  under  favourable 
conditions,  may  turn  out  half  a dozen  boys,  every 
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one  of  whom,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  has  actually 
done  work  enough  on  the  farm  to  repay  all  outlay 
on  his  behalf,  and  has  done  it  without  harm  to 
himself  in  any  way,  but  rather  to  his  advantage.  A 
city  family  of  this  size,  equally  well  fitted  to  cope 
with  life,  is  impossible  without  inherited  capital, 
or  talent  of  a very  exceptional  kind  on  the  part  of 
the  father,  that  can  be  turned  into  money. 

3.  Some  qualities  of  character  especially  given 
by  country  breeding  are  valuable  in  the  city  as 
well  as  in  the  country ; while  the  city-bred  person 
lacks  entirely  the  kind  of  endowment  for  success 
on  the  farm. 

Therefore,  if  a country  were  made  up  of  pros- 
perous farming  districts  and  large  cities,  without 
opportunities  for  either  emigration  or  immigration, 
there  would  be  a constant  surplus  of  men  from  the 
farming  districts,  who  would  go  to  cities  and  do 
that  part  of  the  world’s  work  that  belongs  to  the 
cities,  beget  offspring  in  limited  numbers,  which, 
in  competition  with  the  fresh  blood  from  the  coun- 
try, would  tend,  in  the  upper  class,  to  diminish  in 
numbers  in  order  to  keep  up  the  quality,  and  in 
the  lower  classes,  fall  off  in  quality  until  its 
numbers  were  brought  down  by  “natural  causes’’: 
malnutrition,  disease,  and  vice. 

Of  course  nothing  in  humau  society  is  so  simple 
a^s  this.  Not  all  farming  districts  are  prosperous. 
Not  all  cities  are  large  enough  to  be  subject  to 
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extreme  conditions.  No  country  or  social  group  of 
any  kind  is  free  from  accessions  from  without  or 
losses  from  within.  Nowhere  are  all  people  in  the 
country  districts  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
There  is  no  line  to  be  drawn  between  city,  suburb, 
village,  and  country.  But  here  or  there,  all  along 
the  line  from  the  extreme  rural  to  the  extreme  urban, 
subject  to  all  influences  in  human  experience,  which 
cause  under  certain  conditions  suspension,  or  even 
reversal  of  the  current,  the  law  operates,  and  the 
country  population  furnishes  members  to  the  city, 
whose  descendants  never  go  back  to  the  country. 


CHAPTER  VI 


A SURPLUS  CLASS 

WHATEVER  criticism  the  law  of  Malthus 
has  met,  there  is  no  denying  its  cardinal 
principle;  that  the  natural  increase  of  mankind  will 
ultimately  outstrip  the  available  means  of  subsistence. 
Given  a certain  number  of  people  on  a certain  land 
area,  and  let  this  area  be  tilled  to  the  highest  pos-. 
sible  point  of  productivity,  and,  provided  nothing 
can  be  imported,  a time  will  come  when  all  adult 
persons  cannot  have  so  many  children  as  they  are 
capable  of  having.  It  is  theoretically  possible  that 
all  shall  have  a few  children — just  enough  to  keep  . 
up  the  numbers  of  the  race;  but  practically  there 
are  always  some  who  have  more  than  such  number 
and  some  who  have  none  at  all.  A few  of  the  latter 
may  be  physically  unfitted ; but  wherever  there  is  con- 
siderable pressure  of  population  there  will  always  be 
persons  who  might  have  children,  but  from  necessity 
or  choice  remain  unmarried  or  childless,  when  under 
less  crowded  conditions  they  would  have  children. 

All  human  beings  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  classes:  the  fecund  class,  from  which  the 
race  is  reproduced,  whose  relations  to  society  must 
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be  considered  with  reference  to  their  membership 
in  the  family,  and  the  surplus  class,  whose  relations 
to  society  are  those  of  individuals  only. 

Now  society  has  different  claims  upon  members 
of  these  different  classes^  and  they  have  different 
claims  upon  society.  This  means  different  economic 
relations,  and  different  standards  of  morality.  At 
present  these  members  of  the  surplus  class  are  found 
scattered  among  the  fecund  class  in  all  conditions 
of  society ; in  most  cases  they  are  less  numerous  than 
the  other  class,  and  the  problems  they  present  can 
be  managed  well  enough  by  the  laws  and  customs 
designed  for  the  other  class,  until  in  any  given 
situation  they  become  a majority  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation or  so  numerous  as  to  call  for  special  considera- 
tion. From  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  plain 
that  such  conditions  are  most  likely  to  be  found 
in  large  cities.  It  is  probable  that  in  several  of 
the  largest  cities  to-day  the  number  of  adults  who 
are  unmarried,  or  if  married  have  no  children,  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  married  with  children, 
except  in  the  proletarian  quarters,  where  there  are 
more  children  than  there  should  be. 

This  is  for  Western  civilization  a modern  phe- 
nomenon. Something  like  it  may  have  existed  in 
Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  but  the  London 
and  Paris  of  the  Middle  Ages  knew  nothing  of 
the  sort. 

Modern  medical  science  has  reduced  to  a fraction 
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of  the  old  numbers  the  deaths  from  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  prolonged  greatly  the  duration  of  human 
life.  Wars  are  less  frequent  and  less  deadly  than 
formerly.  Modern  facilities  of  communication  and 
transportation  enable  us  to  know  at  once  and  relieve 
very  promptly  any  serious  famine.  All  these  condi- 
tions, which  are  likely  to  increase  in  scope  within 
the  next  few  generations,  tend  to  a more  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  the  race.  Improved 
methods  allow  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  pro- 
ducts to  be  obtained  from  the  land  with  less  labour 
than  formerly ; so  that  a larger  proportion  of  the 
race  can  be  in  other  than  agricultural  callings  and 
still  be  fed.  Modern  man  is  much  more  free  as  an 
individual  to  go  wherever  he  finds  it  to  his  adv^an- 
tage  to  go,  and  therefore,  more  likely  to  join  the 
surplus  class  from  want  of  local  attachment.  The 
family,  especially  that  of  the  farmer,  whose  success 
depends  much  upon  knowledge  of  local  conditions, 
is  much  less  free  than  the  individual.  This  relatively 
greater  increase  of  mobility  in  the  surplus  class,  as 
compared  with  the  fecund  class,  tends  to  emphasize 
the  difference  between  them  as  well  as  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  the  surplus.  This  makes  it  impera- 
tive for  students  of  social  problems  to  consider,  more 
thoughtfully  than  has  been  done  in  the  past,  what 
can  be  done  to  meet  the  special  problems  of  this 
special  class,  and  incidentally,  to  discuss  the  condi- 
tions of  the  fecund  class  as  related  to  this  surplus. 
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The  old  notion  was  that  man’s  mission  was  to 
“ increase  and  multiply  and  inherit  the  earth.”  This 
was  before  the  earth  or  any  great  portion  of  it  was 
fully  claimed.  Modern  evolutionary  science  assumes 
that  if  the  fittest  survive,  the  unfit  must  be  eliminated, 
and  that  this  elimination  must  be  a more  or  less 
cruel  process.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a 
supreme  intelligence,  with  means  of  carrying  out  its 
plans,  could  so  adjust  things  that  a certain  propor- 
tion of  the  human  race  should  be  specialized  tO 
exercise  the  reproductive  function  (in  the  broad  sense 
of  bringing  to  maturity  men  fitted  for  their  life 
work),  and  that  others  be  relieved  from  this  func- 
tion, to  use  their  energies  in  other  ways  for  the 
good  of  the  race. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THEORETICAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
LITTLE  study  of  a community  where  this  prin- 


ciple is  carried  to  the  logical  extreme  will 
help  to  clear  up  our  conceptions  of  the  possibilities. 
Let  us  consider  a colony  of  bees.  Here  the  hive 
is  populated  from  one  pair  of  individuals,  so  far  as 
the  sexual  function  is  concerned.  The  male  dies 
in  mating,  and  the  female  is  reduced  to  the  state 
of  an  egg-producing  machine.  She  is  relieved  from 
all  other  duties  whatever,  even  to  the  point  of  part 
of  the  digestion  of  her  food.  She  spends  her  life 
in  the  production  of  so  many  eggs  per  hour,  which 
are  cared  for  by  other  individuals  selected  for  that 
service.  All  other  females  are  so  treated  in  their 
early  life  that  the  reproductive  organs  are  unde- 
veloped. As  in  this  case  it  happens  that  the  female 
is  the  stronger  sex,  the  superfluous  males,  being 
less  useful  to  the  community  than  the  same  number 
of  females,  are  put  out  of  the  way,  and  the  sexless 
females  carry  on  the  work  and  pleasure  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Now,  let  us  work  out  the  analogy  of  this  for  the 
human  race.  To  get  the  problem  to  its  lowest 
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terms,  let  us  assume  a certain  area  of  land,  closed 
to  immigration  and  emigration,  in  which  all  the 
possibilities  of  food  production  are  used,  and  in 
which  there  is  some  authority  which  can  regulate 
the  life  of  each  individual  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
increase  of  population  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  such  a number  as  can  live  at  the  “ stan- 
dard of  living  ” accepted  by  the  community  as  satis- 
factory. Assume  that  it  were  agreed  that  a certain 
portion  of  the  population,  chiefly  of  the  farming 
class,  should  assume  the  function  of  the  queen  bee 
and  the  nurse  workers,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
population,  chiefly  in  cities,  remain  sterile  and  be 
free  to  use  their  energies  in  other  ways  for  the 
general  good  of  the  community.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, what  proportion  of  the  race  would  be  needed 
to  keep  up  the  numbers? 

Suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument  we  put  the 
women  who  are  engaged  in  this  occupation  on 
the  basis  of  the  queen  bee  (a  sort  of  reductio 
ad  ahsardum  of  the  position  in  which  some  well- 
meaning  persons  would  put  all  women.)  A healthy 
woman,  reared  and  trained  from  the  beginning  for 
the  duties  of  maternity,  with  nothing  to  do  but  bear 
children,  can  bring  into  the  world  fifteen  or  twenty 
healthy  individuals.  This  would  leave,  if  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  is  equal,  eight  or  ten  girls  to 
continue  the  good  work,  so  that  i o or  12  per  cent 
of  the  women  born  would  be  sufficient.  The  others 
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would  be  treated  like  the  superfluous  members  of 
the  weaker  sex  among  the  bees — chloroformed  at 
birth,  or  as  soon  after  as  they  reach  such  a stage  of 
development  that  science  can  select  the  most  likely 
ones  for  the  next  generation.  Under  a system  of 
polygamous  marriage  a very  small  number  of  men 
would  need  to  be  husbands;  perhaps  not  so  many 
as  I per  cent,  and  the  rest  could  be  treated  like  the 
superfluous  males  of  our  farm  animals  and  made 
to  do  all  the  world’s  work  except  that  of  caring  for 
the  rising  generation. 

Of  course,  the  absurdity  of  this  needs  no  com- 
ment; but  it  gives  a starting-point  which  can  be 
useful. 

Modify  it  in  the  direction  of  existing  conditions 
until  you  get  something  that  might  be  accepted  by 
a certain  number  of  the  human  race  on  conceivable 
conditions.  It  is  better  that  a woman  should  not 
bear  children  in  too  rapid  succession  and  should  have 
time  and  strength  to  give  each  one  a reasonable 
amount  of  personal  attention.  For  women  who  do 
not  wear  corsets  and  are  in  healthy  condition,  a 
family  of  ten  children  is  nothing  rare  or  undesirable. 
Taking  this  as  our  standard,  20  per  cent  of  the 
women  born  could  keep  up  the  numbers  of  the  race. 
The  practice  of  the  race  is  now  very  greatly  in 
favour  of  monogamous  marriages,  and  for  a fecund 
class  to  produce  the  best  specimens  of  humanity,  it 
would  seem  well  that  the  father  and  mother  should 
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both  have  intimate  association  with  the  children  in 
a way  that  is  only  practicable  in  monogamy.  Suppose 
then  that  monogamy  is  practised;  20  per  cent  of 
the  race,  or  to  allow  for  various  contingencies,  say, 
30  per  cent  (which  is  about  the  number  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits),  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
numbers. 

To  dispose  of  the  surplus  in  the  way  suggested 
above  would  be  nothing  shocking  or  even  new  to  a 
great  many  Orientals.  Western  civilization  would 
not  tolerate  it,  though  the  subject  is  now  being 
discussed  as  a future  possibility. 

In  any  case,  society  has  before  it,  and  apparently 
will  have  for  a long  time  to  come,  and  with  increas- 
ing acuteness,  the  problem  of  the  surplus  class. 
There  undoubtedly  does  exist  everywhere  this  cur- 
rent of  population.  Even  in  countries  where  the 
population  is  stationary,  the  same  forces  are  at  work ; 
some  families  more  than  keep  up  their  numbers^ 
and  others  dwindle  and  disappear.  If  this  is  well, 
we  ought  to  recognize  it,  to  study  all  the  conditions, 
to  see  if  possible  how  society,  through  authority  or 
public  opinion,  can  guide  and  control  these  forces, 
so  that  the  fecund  class  shall  produce  the  healthiest, 
ablest,  and  most  useful  men,  and  the  surplus  shall 
be  employed  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  good 
of  the  race,  with  the  least  possible  sum  total  of 
wasted  energy,  vice,  and  suffering  in  the  process  of 
elimination. 
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Human  society,  at  present,  resembles  a “ native  ” 
uncared-for  forest.  Such  a forest  does,  indeed,  pro- 
duce valuable  timber ; but  in  many  cases  only  a 
fraction  of  what  could  be  obtained  from  the  same 
ground  with  careful  management.  There  is  a con- 
stant succession  of  crowded  and  dying  trees  which 
are  injurious  to  other  trees;  and  the  trees  that  survive 
are  not  always  the  straightest  and  the  most  valuable. 
Frequently,  too,  conditions  of  overcrowding  arise  in 
which  all  trees  are  so  nearly  equal  in  vigour  that 
no  one  attains  the  best  growth.  Of  course,  the  best 
results  could  be  obtained  if  every  tree  were  planted 
and  tended  until  it  is  fully  grown ; but  in  practice 
this  is  quite  unnecessary.  In  most  cases,  natural 
seeding  will  stock  the  ground,  and  a judicious  thin- 
ning is  all  that  is  necessary.  Analogies  with  human 
conditions  could  be  multiplied  to  the  point  of  tedi- 
ousness ; because,  in  fact,  the  whole  general  situation 
corresponds  so  closely.  Human  society  is,  like  a 
forest,  a collection  of  individual  organic  units  of 
different  racial  types,  covering  an  area  suitable  for 
their  development,  competing  with  one  another  and 
surviving  by  natural  selection,  unless  interfered  with 
by  some  external  force.  This  force  must  be  entirely 
from  without  in  the  case  of  the  forest,  but  in  man 
can  be  and  has  been  countless  times  exercised  from 
within ; generally  by  one  race  or  class  of  men  using 
physical  or  mental  coercion  upon  others,  but  also  by 
common  consent  of  a group  or  the  majority  of  a 
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group,  among  themselves.  For  purposes  of  theo- 
retical discussion,  it  is  convenient  to  postulate  such 
a force,  working  effectually  and  at  once,  and  see 
what  ideal  conditions  could  be  produced  by  it. 

Having  then  established  a theoretical  ideal,  with- 
out which  no  intelligent  progress  is  ever  made,  it 
will  be  the  task  to  study  the  actual  conditions  and 
see  what  can  be  done  to  guide  the  currents  which 
cannot  be,  and  perhaps  ought  not  to  be,  checked, 
so  as  to  mould  existing  conditions  so  far  as  possible 
in  the  direction  of  the  ideal. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THEORY  OF  THE  FECUND  CLASS 

IT  has  been  shown  that,  supposing  a land  area  in 
which  the  possibilities  for  food  production  are 
all  used,  so  that  no  increase  of  population  is  desir- 
able, from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  individuals 
can  keep  up  the  numbers  of  the  race.  Assuming 
that  it  is  desirable  to  specialize  in  this  respect,  the 
theory  of  the  fecund  class  would  be  somewhat  as 
follows : 

Families  of  this  class  are  under  an  implied  contract 
to  society  in  general  to  furnish  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  sound  men  for  the  next  generation.  What- 
ever else  they  produce,  even  though  it  be  the  whole 
food  supply  of  the  human  race,  is  secondary,  since 
that  can  be  equally  well  provided  by  others  who 
are  not  so  well  fitted  to  produce  children.  Society, 
in  return,  is  bound  to  furnish  them  the  best  possible 
conditions  for  their  work,  including  compensation  in 
material  goods  proportionate  to  the  difficulty  and 
success  of  their  work. 

The  task  of  the  fecund  class  is  to  supply  men. 
If  there  is  to  be  an  extreme  specialization,  the 
majority  of  these  men  will  ultimately  be  of  the 
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surplus  class;  nevertheless,  for  the  continued  welfare 
of  the  race,  the  quality  of  those  who  are  to  go  into 
the  fecund  class  is  of  the  first  importance.  As 
there  is  no  doubt  about  an  abundant  supply,  there 
should  be  a ruthless  elimination  of  those  least  fitted 
for  parentage.  Mere  physical  perfection  is,  of  course, 
not  the  chief  aim  in  breeding  mankind;  but  there 
have  been  very  few  cases  in  history  where  a physi- 
cally weak  or  deformed  person  has  left  offspring 
who  have  been  distinguished  in  any  way,  even  if 
some  great  things  have  been  done  by  persons  them- 
selves not  physically  perfect.  It  would  seem  well 
that  all  persons  physically  imperfect  should  be  placed 
at  once  in  the  surplus  class,  as  soon  as  the  imper- 
fection appears  ; it  is  even  worth  considering  whether, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  society, 
persons  so  physically  affected  as  to  be  doomed  to 
a life  of  pain  for  themselves  and  uselessness  to  the 
race  should  not  be  put  to  death  as  soon  as  the  fact 
becomes  apparent. 

So  with  all  who  are  evidently  mentally  or  morally 
defective;  there  should  be  no  possibility  for  them 
to  propagate;  and  here  arises  a similar  question, 
which  deserves  careful  consideration : In  the  case 
of  those  weak-willed  defectives  whose  progeny  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  undesirable,  has  not  society  a right, 
even  a duty,  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  pro- 
creation? Certainly  the  best  possible  physical  con- 
dition is  ideal  for  the  fecund  class. 
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In  the  matter  of  mental  qualities,  what  is  wanted  is 
good  faculties  of  observation,  sound  judgment,  and 
common  sense,  with  sufficient  shrewdness  to  be  able 
to  turn  to  advantage  ordinary  conditions  of  life. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  members  of  this  class  should 
be  highly  sophisticated^  nor  is  the  acquisition  of  a 
very  large  amount  of  conventional  book-learning 
necessary.  This  is  quite  another  thing  from  the 
qualities  above  mentioned,  though  no  amount  of  it 
that  is  likely  to  be  acquired  by  this  class  will  do 
any  harm. 

As  to  moral  qualities,  all  the  old-fashioned 
“ domestic  virtues  ” are,  of  course,  in  place  here: 
love  of  home  and  family,  honesty,  industry,  and 
altruistic  good  feeling  and  willingness  to  do  good 
to  one’s  immediate  neighbour. 

Of  course,  the  ideal  for  this  class  is  integer  vitce ; 
whatever  tends  to  impair  such  integrity,  such  as  abuse 
of  stimulants  and  sexual  vices,  is  to  be  sternly  re- 
pressed. 

Having  selected  the  best  stock  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race,  we  have  next  to  give  them  most  favour- 
able conditions  for  their  work.  What  is  wanted,  of 
course,  is  full  opportunity  for  the  children  to  come 
up  well  nourished,  with  abundant  opportunity  for 
exercise  of  all  their  mental  and  moral  faculties  in  a 
healthy  way  as  they  develop.  To  this  end  there 
should  be  permanent  residence,  life  of  parents  and 
children  in  close  association,  and  with  common 
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interest  in  work  which  is  such  as  to  bring  out  in 
the  children  the  desired  qualities. 

It  has  been  shown  that  country^  especially  farm, 
life  seems  to  be  most  desirable ; not  because  it  is 
farm  life  or  country  life,  but  because  certain  kinds 
of  farm  life  give  the  best  opportunity  of  the  kind 
desired.  There  is  life  in  the  country  which  is  not 
farm  life,  and  there  are  agricultural  districts  that 
do  not  furnish  such  opportunities.  Any  kind  of 
industry  in  which  a prominent  feature  is  wholesale 
work,  to  be  done  by  an  organized  body  of  labourers, 
removes  these  labourers  from  the  home  circle  and 
association  with  the  children  for  the  time  they  are 
at  work.  This  is  a drawback  even  if  only  the 
grown  men  are  engaged  in  such  work;  but  if  the 
women  and  children  are  also  put  to  work,  as  in 
modern  factory  conditions,  the  case  is  serious  at 
its  best ; and  the  factory  system  at  its  worst  produces 
an  army  of  hopeless  proletarians  which  is  a detriment 
to  society  far  outweighing  the  benefit  of  any  possible 
economy  of  production. 

The  mere  fact  of  industrial  production,  however, 
IS  in  itself  nothing  against  a mode  of  life  for  the 
fecund  class ; indeed,  some  of  the  best  human  breed- 
ing places  in  history  have  been  where  mechanical 
trades  and  domestic  manufactures  were  generally 
practised  in  the  community  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture. It  is  possible  for  such  conditions  to  give 
children  all  the  advantages  of  the  farm,  with  the 
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addition  of  a better  general  tradition  of  manual 
skill  and  a somewhat  richer  social  life  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Similarly,  people  who  live  among  an  agricultural 
population,  but  are  engaged  in  a more  intellectual 
calling — the  country  doctor,  lawyer,  minister,  shop- 
keeper— have  furnished  more  than  their  numerical 
share  of  stock  for  the  patrician  class.  Such  people 
are  more  likely  than  the  farmers  to  escape  the 
real  dangers  of  country  life  as  to  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  children. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  for  farm  children  to  be 
underfed  and  overworked,  to  lack  proper  medical 
attendance,  and  to  have  their  attention  directed  so 
overweeningly  to  the  material  side  of  life  that  they 
become  stolid  and  lack  touch  with  the  intellectual 
world.  1 

Stability  of  relations  seems  to  have  been  favour- 
able for  the  best  development  of  the  fecund  class. 
This  implies  opportunity  for  regular  work  in  some- 
what the  same  conditions  throughout  the  year,  such 
as  is  given  by  diversified  agriculture.  This  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  human  stock 
has  come  from  mountain  regions  or  land  reclaimed 

^ Of  course,  in  practice,  these  have  been  and  are  real  draw- 
backs. We  are,  however,  discussing  the  matter  from  a theoretical 
standpoint ; and  in  that  sense,  it  is  well  to  consider  that  if  we 
could  control  all  conditions  these  adverse  tendencies  could  be 
guarded  against.  Practically,  too,  in  the  best  farming  districts 
they  arc  intelligently  considered  and  worked  against  already. 
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or  requiring  irrigation,  so  that  the  conditions  pre- 
clude wholesale  production  or  single-crop  farming, 
where  there  is  great  stress  of  work  at  seedtime  or 
harvest,  with  difficulty  of  finding  occupation  the 
rest  of  the  year,  or  else  the  necessity  of  itinerant 
gangs  of  labourers  who  sooner  or  later  develop  a 
proletariat. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  any  attempt  to 
bring  up  children  on  a wholesale  plan,  with  hired 
help,  as  in  institutions^  is  liable  to  failure;  but,  on 
the  Other  hand,  it  is  not  well  for  children  to  grow 
up  too  exclusively  alone  with  their  parents,  though 
the  guidance  of  their  elders  in  the  more  serious 
matters  of  life  is  indispensable.  They  need  the  com- 
panionship of  those  of  their  own  age  in  the  play 
which  forms  so  necessary  a part  of  child-life;  there- 
fore, a fecund  community  should  not  be  too  sparsely 
settled,  not  only  from  the  above  point  of  view,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  the  matter  of  good 
schools,  medical  attendance,  and  other  such  things 
which  are  better  provided  for  where  the  population 
is  dense  enough  to  employ  competent  specialists. 

A programme  for  the  establishment  of  a fecund 
class  on  our  hypothetical  closed  area  might  be  some- 
what as  follows:  Determine  how  many  families  of 
the  average  regarded  as  the  normal  numbers  are 
necessary  to  furnish  the  constant  number  which  can 
be  supported  by  the  resources  of  the  land.  Estab- 
lish a holding  for  each  such  family,  selecting  for 
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the  use  of  the  fecund  class  such  of  the  farm  land  as 
can  best  be  worked  in  small  holdings  by  yeoman 
farmers.  Such  land  will  always  support  a popula- 
tion dense  enough  to  give  all  the  advantage  of 
co-operation  for  industrial  purposes,  for  schools  and 
other  educational  facilities,  as  well  as  all  the  advan- 
tages of  modern  civilization,  such  as  the  telephone 
and  transmitted  electricity  for  other  purposes.  A 
judicious  grouping  of  the  farmsteads,  not  neces- 
sarily on  the  closely  built  hamlet  system,  but  in 
such  a way,  at  least,  that  groups  of  houses  lie  on 
neighbouring  corners  of  land  holdings,  seems  to  be 
more  desirable  now  than  in  former  times.  This 
can  be  made  use  of  in  grazing  or  forest  regions  to 
a greater  extent  than  it  is;  so  that  even  in  a neces- 
sarily sparse  population,  most  of  the  above-mentioned 
advantages  can  be  obtained. 

Find  some  way  to  provide  for  the  succession  so 
that  this  exact  number  of  families  shall  be  main- 
tained. The  old  plan  of  primogeniture  has  often 
worked  well,  but  this  is  a matter  of  practical  detail, 
and  we  are  discussing  theory  now. 

The  average  of  human  life,  now,  in  some  of  the 
best-regulated  countries,  is  nearly  fifty  years.  If 
every  child  were  born  and  brought  up  under  favour- 
able conditions,  it  would  almost  certainly  reach  sixty 
and  perhaps  more.  Two-thirds  of  the  population 
would  then  be  of  adult  age,  and  only  one-third  of 
them  would  be  needed  for  the  fecund  class.  Nearly 
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half  of  the  total  population  would  then  be  in  the 
surplus  class.  They  could  handle  all  the  world’s 
work  except  farming,  which  could  be  kept  entirely 
for  the  fecund  class.  An  adjustment  of  this  kind 
would  wipe  out  the  proletarian;  but  it  would  also 
wipe  out  the  patrician  class.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  manufacturing,  commerce,  transportation,  engin- 
eering enterprises,  and  all  callings  of  a more  intellec- 
tual character,  some  of  which  would  also  be  practised 
among  the  farming  population ; but  the  city  would  be 
reduced  to  a compact  group  of  people,  at  natural 
centres  of  trade  and  manufacturing,  with  all  condi- 
tions adapted  to  the  needs  of  a purely  adult  popula- 
tion. Now,  remember  that  the  patrician  class,  as  we 
have  it,  is  in  any  case  merely  a longer  or  shorter 
transition  stage  between  the  fecund  and  the  surplus 
class.  Remember,  also  that  it  is  a very  costly 
method  for  society  to  provide  the  able  man.  It  is, 

then,  at  least  fair  to  ask  the  question : Is  not  on 
the  whole  a healthy  farm  boy,  from  a healthy  farm 
community  (where  the  amenities  of  life  need  not 
be  neglected),  who  has  good  parts  and  can  be  trained 
to  any  desired  extent,  worth  as  much  on  an  average 
for  the  world’s  work  and  the  world’s  play  as  the 
product  of  patrician  training  as  we  have  it?- 

If  this  question  can  be  authoritatively  answered  in 
the  negative,  room  could  be  made  for  a patrician 
grade  of  the  fecund  class.  A considerable  amount 
of  the  industrial  work  of  the  world  can  be  done  in 
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a domestic  way,  with'  no  harm,  possibly  even  a 
benefit,  to  the  children  where  it  is  practised.  This 
would  allow  some  of  the  intellectual  workers  to  have 
children  without  overcrowding  the  population.  If 
this  were  done,  the  place  to  do  it  would  probably 
be  in  small  cities  or  suburbs,  or  perhaps  even  better, 
in  the  professional  classes  living  among  the  farm 
population;  but  this  again  is  a matter  of  detail. 

Finally,  one  more  point,  and  a very  essential  one. 
The  unit  of  the  fecund  class,  in  its  relation  to  society, 
is  the  family.  In  its  function  of  reproducing  the 
race,  it  is  what  each  family  accomplishes  in  the  way 
of  quantity  and  quahty  of  new  members  that  consti- 
tutes a family’s  service  to  society;  and  what  society 
does  for  the  family  should  be  in  proportionate  re- 
turn. Now  society  can  do  in  a material  way  only 
a certain  amount  for  an  individual : give  him  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  such  reasonable  pleasures 
as  do  not  prevent  his  working  to  the  best  advantage. 
A gifted  individual  can  do  much  more  for  society 
than  can  be  measured  in  such  material  ways,  but 
society  finds  some  way  to  give  him  honour  instead 
of  money.  Now,  where  individuals  are  free  to  com- 
pete as  individuals  and  the  pressure  of  population 
is  great,  a standard  of  remuneration  will  be  fixed 
representing  what  an  individual  of  a given  class 
will  expect.  If  society  does  not  clearly  recognize 
the  distinction  between  our  two  classes,  and  looks 
upon  the  family  as  a mere  aspect  of  the  individual, 
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then  the  two  individuals  necessary  for  the  beginning 
of  a family  are  reduced  to  the  earnings  of  one,  or 
else  are  obliged  to  turn  into  other  channels  energies 
which  ought  to  go  toward  the  production  of  the 
best  possible  quality  of  new  members  of  society. 
What  society  really  owes  the  family  is  as  much  as 
it  owes  the  two  individuals  at  the  outset,  and  then 
additional  material  provision  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  to  be  provided  for.  Now,  it 
saves  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  adjustment  of 
this  matter  if  we  put  all  the  fecund  class  in  the  same 
economic  category,  in  a class  that  has  a monopoly 
of  the  most  indispensable  commodity  of  the  race, 
in  the  production  of  which  a larger  number  of  chil- 
dren in  a family  is  not  a burden. 


CHAPTER  IX 


ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  SURPLUS  CLASS 


HE  individual  of  the  surplus  class  is  related  to 


society  only  as  an  individual.  Where  there  is 
room  for  a rapid  expansion  of  the  population,  such 
individuals  are  few,  and  are  mostly  inferior  in  one 
way  or  another  to  those  of  the  fecund  class.  The 
tendency  is,  therefore,  to  regard  every  individual, 
except  those  manifestly  unfitted  for  matrimony,  as 
a potential  member  of  the  fecund  class  until  he 
reaches  an  impossible  age.  Two  corollaries  of  this 
view  are  that  it  is  a misfortune  to  be  unmarried, 
and  that  it  is  a duty  to  marry.  Moreover,  the  tacit 
theory  is  held  that  the  head  of  the  family  must  be 
able  to  provide  for  his  family,  and  that  every  man’s 
“ living  wage  ” must  meet  the  expenses  of  a family. 
As  pressure  increases,  this  wage  diminishes  until 
presently  arises  the  phenomenon  of  a large  number 
of  individuals  who  seem  to  remain  unmarried  from 
choice ; that  is,  they  prefer  a certain  standard  of 
living  in  a certain  locality  to  a lower  standard  or  less 
desirable  place,  plus  a family.  These,  with  an  in- 
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cr€3.sin^  nuiTib'Cr  of  involuntary  cclibutoSj  constitute  3. 
class  whose  rights  and  duties  are  those  of  the  in- 
dividual only. 

How  can  society  use  such  a class?  And  what 
can  they  expect  in  return  from  what  society  expects 
of  them? 

Let  us  take  first,  as  usual,  the  extreme  case. 
Assume  that,  according  to  our  last  chapter,  enough 
people  of  this  class  are  produced  to  do  all  the 
mechanical,  industrial,  professional,  and  other  work 
of  the  world  outside  of  the  agricultural.  These 
people  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  human  derelicts, 
merely  to  be  pitied  and  endured,  but  not  respected, 
and  to  be  provided  for  in  hospitals,  prisons,  and 
almshouses ; but  as  human  beings  in  full  standing, 
who  in  consideration  of  missing  the  pleasure  of 
parenthood  are  to  be  allowed  in  the  fullest  measure 
all  other  legitimate  pleasures,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  consideration  of  freedom  from  the  responsibilities 
of  parenthood,  are  responsible  in  the  fullest  measure 
for  the  right  use  of  all  their  faculties  for  the  general 
good. 

Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  regarded  merely  as 
a business  proposition,  without  any  consideration  of 
philanthropy,  the  demand  of  society  is  for  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  work  from  each  in- 
dividual, in  return  for  the  least  amount  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  that  will  enable  him  to  do  this  work 
most  effectively.  In  other  words,  the  problem  is 
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that  with  which  every  nation  deals  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  army,  and  in  dealing  with  those  individuals 
whom  society  is  obliged  in  self-defence  to  put  by 
compulsion  into  the  surplus  class,  namely,  criminals 
and  paupers.  This  appears  clearly  in  those  works 
of  peace  which  represent  most  closely  the  conditions 
of  the  army — all  work  done  on  a large  scale,  under 
temporary  conditions,  such  as  engineering  work,  lum- 
bering, and  the  working  of  mineral  deposits  which 
are  soon  exhausted.  This  work  is  largely  done  now 
by  people  without  family  attachment.  Such  occupa- 
tion is,  however,  regarded  as  temporary  by  most  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  and  they  consent  to  work  under 
such  conditions  only  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a 
state  where  they  can  have  more  of  the  comforts 
of  life. 

In  fact,  to  get  the  best  work  out  of  any  human 
being,  he  must  be  in  a frame  of  mind  in  which  his 
attitude  toward  the  work  is  one  of  willingness,  if  not 
pleasure,  and  this  is  only  possible  if  he  believes  he 
receives  enough  for  his  work  to  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  do  it.  The  life  of  the  surplus  class  must, 
therefore,  be  not  merely  a constant  round  of  duty, 
with  the  bare  physical  needs  of  life  supplied,  unless 
its  members  are  willing  to  accept  this  state  from 
choice.  It  is  a fact  too  that  when  the  kind  of  work 
done  is  anything  but  mere  manual  labour,  other 
conditions  are  needed  to  get  the  work  itself  done 
in  the  best  way.  Intellectual  workers  of  the  highest 
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type  need  clean  and  quiet  surroundings,  books  and 
implements,  leisure  and  independence  to  do  the  work 
in  the  best  way.  They  also  need  longer  and  more 
thorough  preparation  for  their  work. 

All  these  considerations  would  make  it  desirable 
that  if  compensation  were  measured  in  money  units, 
intellectual  workers  should  receive  a reasonable 
amount  more  than  the  mere  manual  labourers ; but 
this  need  not  be  very  great.  In  some  matters,  for 
instance,  such  as  the  actual  amount  of  food  and 
clothing  required,  intellectual  workers  need  really 
less  than  manual  labourers.  Most  of  the  money 
spent  by  the  so-called  “ upper  classes,”  beyond  what 
is  required  to  sustain  life  in  comfort  (leaving  out 
of  consideration  what  is  wasted  in  vicious  ways  which 
are  generally  disapproved),  goes  to  comply  with  cer- 
tain conventional  demands.  Some  of  these  have  a 
real  aesthetic  significance ; but  most  of  them,  and 
naturally  the  most  expensive,  are  nothing  more  than 
the  opportunity  to  display  the  possession  of  wealth. 

Now,  wealth  is  a general  rough  proof  of  ability, 
though  not  necessarily  of  the  highest  kind ; but  it 
is  also  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
patrician  class,  as  society  generally  accepts  such  a 
class,  to  which  the  best  people  (taking  the  words  in 
their  actual  and  not  conventional  sense)  really  do 
belong.  Membership  in  this  class  means  more  than 
the  simple  possession  of  wealth,  and  those  who  do 
not  really  belong  to  it  eagerly  seize  upon  its  con- 
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ventions ; of  course,  finding  easiest  to  seize  those 
which  money  can  buy. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  patrician  class  were  elimi- 
nated, or  recognized  as  a mere  branch  of  the  fecund 
class,  and  it  were  understood  that  the  bulk  of  the 
world’s  work  were  done  by  those  who  had  no  family 
standing  to  maintain ; all  of  this  ostentation  would 
have  no  longer  a reason  for  existence,  and  therefore 
would  not  exist.  Each  individual  would  be  free 
to  spend  his  money  on  his  real  tastes  and  needs;  and 
these,  so  far  as  the  individual  can  best  provide 
them  himself,  would  be  very  small. 

Wherever  there  are  a large  number  of  people 
under  similar  conditions  who  are  to  have  similar 
wants  supplied,  it  is  always  economy  to  do  it  under 
as  wholesale  conditions  as  possible.  Thus  modern 
society  is  learning  to  do  in  general  establishments 
countless  things  that  our  ancestors  used  to  do  at 
home,  wherever  there  are  enough  people  within  reach 
to  be  served,  which  is,  of  course,  oftenest  the  case 
in  cities.  The  city  family  need  not  have  baking 
or  washing  done  in  the  home  and  yet  may  have 
better  bread  and  more  presentable  linen  at  less  ex- 
pense, on  the  whole,  than  they  could  get  from  the 
average  Bridget.  In  fact,  we  are  hearing  on  many 
sides  now  that  a family  kitchen  is  unnecessary  in 
cities.  This  would  certainly  be  true  if  cities  were 
inhabited  only  by  the  surplus  class.  A family  kitchen 
on  a farm  is  indispensable  as  an  educational  institu- 
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tion;  in  cities,  a family  dining-room  is  desirable 
where  there  are  children;  otherwise,  it  is  a luxury 
which  costs  more  than  it  comes  to  if  a kitchen  must 
be  run  to  provide  it.  The  ideal  for  the  life  of  a 
stationary,  sedentary  surplus  class  is  typified  by  some 
institutions  which  already  exist — the  college  dormi- 
tory, the  bachelor  apartment  house;  from  these  to 
the  military  barracks  there  is  possible  a long  sliding 
scale  in  the  amount  of  comfort  and  luxury,  which 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  conditions.  Similarly,  in- 
stitutions for  recreation  and  instruction,  clubs  of 
various  sorts,  libraries,  museums,  etc.,  need  little 
change  from  present  conditions  to  adapt  them  per- 
fectly to  the  needs  of  a purely  adult  population. 

If  there  were  no  children,  what  remained  of  the 
cities  could  be  much  more  compactly  built ; and 
with  the  modern  facility  of  communication,  there 
would  probably  be  no  such  great  cities  as  there  are 
to-day. 

Worker  bees,  when  they  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness, are  left  by  the  colony  to  drop  by  the  way- 
side;  there  is  no  instinct  which  prompts  bees  to 
provide  anything  in  the  shape  of  old-age  pensions 
for  their  members.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
bees  are  able  to  be  useful  up  to  tlie  last  hours  of 
their  lives.  It  is  possible  that  if  mankind  were 
bred  with  as  much  care  as  cattle,  and  li\^ed  as 
regular  lives  as  worker  bees,  there  would  be  little 
need  to  provide  for  old  age.  or  sickness.  Still, 
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humanity  has  always  expected  to  make  such  pro- 
vision,  and  from  a humane  standpoint  our  surplus 
workers  oug^ht  to  have  something  of  the  kind — pen- 
sion or  insurance ; or  a margin  of  compensation 
sufficient  to  allow  of  savings. 


CHAPTER  X 


MORAL  STATUS  OF  THE  SURPLUS  CLASS 

Men  make  their  daily  choices  from  impulses 
arising  from  three  kinds  of  sources: 

I.  The  instincts  they  bring  into  the  world  with 
them — which  modern  science  accounts  for  as  the 
inherited  experience  of  the  race. 

2.  Habits  of  mind  and  body  which  they  acquire 
in  childhood,  and  the  doctrines  impressed  upon  them 
and  taken  for  granted  before  they  come  to  their 
full  reasoning  powers. 

3.  The  results  of  their  own  reasoning  and  con- 
scious choice  of  moral  standards  after  maturity. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  possibility  for  any  of 
the  first  two  sets  of  impulses  to  be  transmitted  within 
the  surplus  class.  This  class  necessarily  disappears 
within  one  generation  from  the  fecund  class.  It 
is  also  true  that  nearly  all  of  our  choices  are  made 
from  these  two  first  sets.  There  are  very  many 
people  who  never  get  beyond  such  motives  for  their 
choices  and  accept  all  their  moral  theories  on 
authority.  Of  course,  all  the  teachings  which  every 
one  has  received  “ at  his  mother’s  knee  ” represent 
4 49 
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the  morals  of  the  fecund  class;  because  everybody’s 
mother  belongs  to  that  class ; and  the  influence  of 
the  traditional  morals  of  that  class  would  be  over- 
whelmingly against  any  attempt  to  set  up  a special 
standard  for  the  surplus  class ; so  that  whoever 
undertakes  even  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  such  a 
standard  must  expect  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Grundy  and 
the  clergy.  And  yet,  if  we  assume  a normal  surplus 
class,  with  full  rights  and  duties,  such  rights  and 
duties  are  bound  to  be  different  from  those  of  the 
fecund  class. 

In  the  last  analysis  a statement  of  human  rights 
and  duties  means  a statement  of  how  the  individual 
can  do  the  most  good  and  the  least  harm  for  society 
in  general,  including  himself  as  (for  him)  a large 
factor.  The  point  of  difference  in  this  regard  be- 
tween the  two  classes  is  that  the  member  of  the 
fecund  class  must  do  nothing  that  will  impair  his 
power  to  produce  offspring  and  bring  them  to 

maturity  with  the  best  development,  and  that  he  must 
positively  strive  to  use  his  powers  to  this  end  as  his 
first  object  in  life.  A member  of  the  surplus  class, 
on  the  other  hand,  owes  to  society  the  best  he  can  do 
as  an  individual,  and  must  do  nothing  that  will 

impair  his  power  to  do  this,  and  refrain  from  no- 
thing that  will  further  such  power.  Anything  is 

permitted  to  either  class  that  does  not  interfere  with 
the  power  to  do  their  best  work  in  their  respective 
lines. 
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With  these  postulates,  it  is  not  hard  to  find  a 
higher  altruistic  ideal  for  the  surplus  class  than  for 
the  other ; higher  in  that  it  implies  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  a larger  group  than  the  family  or  the 
small  community  where  the  fecund  class  would  nor- 
mally live ; reaching,  in  the  case  of  really  great 
achievements,  to  the  whole  of  mankind. 

It  is  nothing  new  in  human  life  for  the  individual 
to  renounce  family  ties  because  of  devotion  to  a 
larger  group.  Indeed,  recognized  organizations  of 
such  people  are  no  uncommon  phenomena  in  history. 
Such  have  been  in  many  cases  military,  perhaps 
oftener  religious,  sometimes  have  combined  the  two. 
In  fact,  the  soldier  and  priest  furnish  the  most 
obvious  prototypes  of  the  ideal  under  the  conditions 
we  are  discussing.  The  picture  is  that  of  energy 
which  has  been  used  for  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property,  and  for  the  propaganda  of  imperfect  theo- 
logical dogmas,  directed  toward  constructive  in- 
dustrial or  engineering  works,  and  the  advancement 
of  real  truth. i 

A life  spent  in  conscious  and  intelligent  effort 
for  such  ideals,  with  the  stimulus  of  organization  and 
fellowship,  and  the  prospect  of  rewards  which  cannot 

^ One  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  how  strikingly  the  organization 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  of  the  most  human  of  all  the 
mstitutions  in  history,  unconsciously  conforms  to  the  two-class 
ideal.  There  is  a fecund  class  which,  at  the  time  the  Church  dis- 
cipline was  being  formulated,  was  attached  to  the  soil,  and  the 
surplus  of  this  class  formed  a celibate,  organized  class  of  the  priest- 
hood, which  had  intellectual  functions,  and  at  times  also  a soldiery 
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be  measured  in  material  terms,  is  certainly  not  an 
unattractive  picture.  None  of  the  normal  affections 
and  family  ties,  except  that  between  parent  and 
child,  and  none  of  the  usual  incentives  to  conduct, 
except  that  of  the  possession  of  ostentatious  wealth, 
need  be  lacking. 

The  feeling  of  family  pride  and  the  desire  to  do 
credit  to  the  fecund  stock  from  which  the  celibate 
individual  descends  might  give  a strong  and  very 
human  motive  for  good  work ; as,  in  turn,  the  desire 
to  produce  a long  and  distinguished  list  of  credit- 
able members  of  the  surplus  might  be  a strong 
motive  for  right  living  in  the  fecund  class. 

Work  of  a particularly  perilous  kind,  such  as  that 
of  the  police  and  fire  departments,  life-saving  ser- 
vice, and  certain  phases  of  work  in  the  medical 
profession,  are  better  done  by  a celibate  class.  Loss 
of  life  or  health  in  such  cases  leaves  no  children 
in  distress,  with  the  chance  of  growing  up  undesir- 
able members  of  society.  As  human  nature  is,  the 
recognized  entrance  into  this  class  would  be  sure 
to  be  made  the  occasion  of  some  solemn  rite,  like 
the  consecration  of  the  priest  and  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance of  the  soldier ; and  a spirit  of  very  earnest 

which  was  practically  without  family  ties.  Broaden  the  monastic 

vows  to  cover  in  modern  terms  what  their  founders  intended — 
* 

that  no  one  of  this  class  shall  have  selfish  money  or  family  interests, 
and  that  there  shall  be  an  effective  organization — and  devote  their 
work  to  the  physical  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  man- 
kind, as  well  as  of  those  of  any  particular  theological  belief,  and 
you  have  the  ideal  suggested. 
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and  lofty  idealism  and  practical  action  might  easily 
develop. 

So  much  for  the  positive  side  of  the  matter — 
the  duties.  On  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
surplus  class,  there  are  also  some  important  differ- 
ences between  the  individual  as  such  and  the  in- 
dividual as  a member  of  a family. 

There  is  a popular  distinction  between  a vice  and 
a crime  which,  though  perhaps  not  a very  scientific 
one,  is  useful  at  this  point.  We  understand  by  a 
vice  a bad  habit,  generally  in  the  matter  of  appetites, 
the  indulgence  of  which  has  bad  consequences  for 
the  individual.  By  a crime  we  mean  an  act,  the 
consequences  of  which  are  injurious  to  society,  but 
to  the  advantage  of  the  perpetrator,  in  his  opinion, 
at  the  time  of  the  act. 

Now,  a mere  economic  waste  may  be  considered 
foolish,  but  is  not  regarded  as  either  vicious  or 
criminal,  so  long  as  it  affects  only  the  individual ; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  look  more  leniently  on  many 
minor  vices,  so  long  as  they  affect  only  the  person 
who  indulges  in  them.  If,  however,  the  welfare  of 
others  is  concerned,  what  may  be  only  a vice  for 
the  individual  becomes  a crime,  and  a sterner  code 
of  morals  is  natural  all  along  the  line ; for  instance, 
the  father  of  a family  cannot  indulge  in  many  harm- 
less luxuries  which  are  legitimate  for  the  bachelor, 
without  injustice  to  his  children.  No  man  or  woman 
whose  vitality  is  to  be  transmitted  to  offspring  can 
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rightly  do  anything  that  can  impair  that  vitality. 
One  specific  instance  will  serve  for  all  in  this  matter. 

It  is  now  accepted  by  many  authorities  that  alcohol 
has  a distinct  food  value ; that  it  aids  in  the  diges- 
tion of  other  foods,  and  that  those  who  use  it  in 
moderation  are  able,  on  account  of  this  facility  of 
digestion,  to  get  better  returns  in  work  from  the 
food  consumed  than  those  who  do  not.  But  it  is 
also  maintained  by  some  people  that  (aside  from 
the  dangers  of  excessive  use,  which  all  admit)  this 
very  facility  of  digestion  accustoms  the  system  to 
such  easily  digested  food  and  on  the  whole  lowers 
the  vitality;  just  as  hot-house  plants  may  produce 
larger  fruits,  but  cannot  stand  exposure  and  do  not 
produce  the  best  seed. 

Granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  both  of 
these  propositions  are  true,  it  would  be  a clear  duty 
for  the  fecund  class  to  abstain  from  alcohol,  or  use 
it  very  sparingly,  until  late  in  life;  while  for  a 
member  of  the  surplus  class  it  would  be  sometimes 
an  actual  duty  to  use  it,  and  it  would  always  be 
permissible  to  drink  it  in  due  moderation. 

But,  of  course,  the  most  important  matter  under 
this  head  is  the  regulation  of  the  sexual  appetite. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  on  this  subject  without 
worrying  Mrs.  Grundy,  but  it  cannot  be  passed  over 
in  silence  or  without  thorough  discussion.  This 
appetite  is  the  strongest  instinct  in  all  animals,  in- 
cluding man.  Its  normal  gratification  is  not  a vice. 
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but  a function  as  natural  as  eating  or  sleeping.  Its 
consequences,  however,  may  be  so  far-reaching  that 
society  has  surrounded  it  with  a code  of  law,  custom, 
etiquette,  and  mystery,  all  well  meant,  and  generally 
good,  as  tending,  more  or  less  blindly,  but  effectually, 
to  provide  that  no  child  shall  come  into  the  world 
without  a guarantee  that  it  shall  grow  up  a normal 
member  of  society ; but  all  applying  purely  to  the 
fecund  class  and  too  strict  in  every  way  for  the 
surplus.  Taken  literally,  it  denies  the  exercise  of 
this  function  entirely  to  this  class. 

Every  member  of  the  surplus  class  is  of  course 
only  one  generation  from  the  fecund  class,  and  in- 
herits all  the  appetites  of  that  class,  if  a normal 
person,  in  a normal  degree ; the  sexual  appetite  as 
well  as  the  others;  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  it 
except  by  means  which  are  popularly  believed  to 
impair  seriously  his  general  efficiency.  Whether 
this  belief  is  well  founded  or  not,  this  means  is  so 
repugnant  to  the  human  race  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  used  except,  at  most,  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  are  abnormal  in  other  respects. 

An  enforced  continence,  for  normal  persons,  has 
only  been  practised  when  upheld  by  some  very 
strong  sentiment,  much  stronger  than  the  average 
human  nature.  The  only  solution  which  society  has 
found  has  been  prostitution,  the  evils  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  specify. 

Really,  if  people  have  no  children,  the  exercise 
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of  the  sexual  function  has  no  more  consequence  for 
society  than  the  blowing  of  the  nose.  It  follows 
that  this  is  not  a moral  question  at  all ; in  fact,  the 
law  has  very  little  to  say  about  it,  except  as  regards 
its  consequences.  Conventionality,  however,  which 
is  stronger  than  law,  has  a great  deal  to  say  about 
it.  The  solution,  then,  if  there  is  to  be  a recognized 
childless  class,  can  be  found  within  the  bounds  of 
the  law  as  it  exists,  and  can  be  stated  in  terms  that 
need  not  even  offend  Mrs.  Grundy.  They  can  marry 
and  simply  refrain  from  having  children,  as  many 
married  people  do  now.  Such  marriages  would  be 
recognized  as  a different  sort  of  contract  from  that 
of  marriage  in  the  fecund  class.  Society,  represented 
by  the  State,  or  in  whatever  other  way,  should  fully 
approve  such  unions.  They  would  probably  be 
entered  upon  openly,  Wiith  some  form  of  ceremony 
or  registration,  not  necessarily  the  same  as  that  for 
the  fecund  class,  but  in  any  case  serving  to  publish 
the  fact  of  the  union,  and  recognize  it  as  a normal 
outcome  of  the  mating  instinct  which  is  unquestion- 
ably a very  real  thing,  at  least  in  Western  civiliza- 
tion. All  the  romance  connected  with  mating  in 
the  present  state  of  things  would  be  just  as  active 
a force  under  such  conditions^  and  probably  the 
process  of  choosing  partners  would  differ  very  little 
from  that  found  in  the  fecund  class. 

Since  there  is  no  question  of  the  rights  of  off- 
spring, it  would,  of  course,  be  proper  that  if  two 
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persons  mated  in  this  way  found  that  they  had  made 
a mistake,  there  should  be  greater  facility  for  ending 
such  a marriage  than  one  in  the  fecund  class. 

Society  would  profit  economically  by  such  a plan ; 
aside  from  such  trifling  matters  as  bed  and  board  it 
would  abolish  the  enormous  waste  of  prostitution, 
provided  it  were  carried  to  the  logical  extreme.  A 
woman  in  such  partnership,  having  no  children,  is 
simply  an  individual,  and  has  the  duty  of  support- 
ing herself  to  the  same  extent  as  a man.  She  should, 
of  course,  also  receive,  to  the  same  extent  as  a man, 
her  full  share  of  the  material  necessities  of  life  and 
the  immaterial  honours  due  to  her  for  anything  she 
does  beyond  the  ordinary. 

Any  other  adjustment  requires  a woman  to  receive 
money  directly  or  indirectly  from  a man  in  return  for 
ministering  to  his  appetite ; and  for  women  who 
do  this,  all  languages  have  a word  which  few  women 
like  to  have  applied  to  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  RELATION  OF  WOMEN  TO  THE  PROBLEM 


P to  this  point,  no  special  consideration  has 


been  given  to  the  different  relations  of  the 
two  sexes  to  the  matter  under  consideration.  These 
differences  of  relation  are  so  great,  however,  as  to 
warrant  a chapter  on  the  subject  of  what  has  been 
called  “ sexuo-economic  ” relations.  A woman  who 
is  not  a mother  is  a different  being  from  one  who 
is,  in  a much  more  elemental  and  far-reaching  way 
than  a man  who  is  a father  differs  from  one  who 


It  is  likely  that  the  contribution  of  the  father  to 
the  sum  total  of  the  activities  required  to  bring  a 
child  to  maturity  is  just  as  important  as  that  of 
the  mother ; but,  aside  from  the  companionship  and 
instruction  which  he  may  give  them  as  they  approach 
maturity,  most  of  what  he  contributes  is  the  result 
of  activities  which  would  be  likely  to  be  much  the 
same  if  he  had  no  family.  For  a mother,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mere  physiological  processes  for  each 
child  properly  nourished  require  at  least  a year  and 
a half  when  she  should  do  nothing  else  which  might 
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interfere  with  these  duties.  A woman  with  a normal 
number  of  children  in  our  theoretical  fecund  class 
should  be  free  from  all  other  cares  and  duties,  if 
necessary,  from  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  the 
end  of  her  child-bearing  period ; and  society  has 
always  tried  to  protect  such  a woman  in  her  posi- 
tion. A woman  who  has  no  children,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  no  more  consequence  to  society  than 
the  man  who  has  none ; and  society  shows  no  con- 
sideration for  either  of  them,  more  than  to  offer 
them  opportunities  to  develop  as  individuals,  except 
where  it  regards  them  as  potential  parents.  This 
latter  point,  however,  brings  about  some  very  in- 
teresting aspects  of  the  whole  matter. 

It  is  evident  that  from  this  point  of  view  there 
are  four  types  to  which  all  women  more  or  less 
conform.  Let  us  designate  them  simply  by  letters: 

Type  A is  the  family  woman.  She  shares  with  the 
husband  and  children  in  the  income  of  the  family, 
which  is  usually  managed  by  the  husband,  and  gives 
her  time  and  thought  to  the  welfare  of  the  family, 
but  she  receives  no  stipulated  sum  and  performs 
no  stipulated  service. 

Type  B is  the  eralpa : the  woman  who  is  sup- 
ported by  one  or  more  men,  in  consideration  of 
companionship. 

Type  C is  the  unmarried  member  of  a family 
group,  who  is  supported  from  the  common  revenue 
of  the  family. 
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Type  D is  the  independent  woman,  who  supports 
herself  by  doing  ordinary  honourable  work  for  a 
specified  compensation. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  in  a well-organized  society 
which  recognized  a legitimate  surplus  or  sterile  class, 
types  A and  D would  b'e  normal  and  permanent. 
Type  B would  not  exist.  Type  C would  comprise 
only  the  grown-up  daughters  of  the  fecund  families, 
before  they  took  their  places  in  type  A or  D.  In 
the  present  order  of  society,  which  recognizes  as 
legitimate  only  the  fecund  class,  type  A is  the  only 
one  which  is  regarded  as  fully  normal. 

In  this  social  order,  two  propositions  are  taken  as 
true  and  made  the  basis  of  all  “ sexuo-economic  ” 
ethics.  The  first  is  that  fecundity  is  socially  de- 
sirable for  all  the  race ; the  second  is  that  sexual 
intercourse  is  necessarily  followed  by  offspring. 
Given  a country  whose  material  resources  are  still 
capable  of  great  development,  and  a vigorous  and 
unsophisticated  race,  and  these  propositions  are  so 
generally  true  that  exceptions  can  be  disregarded. 
If  they  are  true,  the  present  system  of  morality  can 
be  built  up  on  them  and  their  corollaries.  If  it  is 
desirable  for  all  to  have  children,  then  it  is  desir- 
able for  the  children  to  have  the  best  possible  chance 
for  normal  development.  ■ Accordingly,  it  is  desir- 
able for  every  woman  to  be  free  from  ajl  other  cares 
while  her  most  important  work  is  being  done.  Now, 
for  many  reasons,  which  it  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
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here,  the  wa,y  in  which  the  family  is  represented  in 
its  relations  with'  the  outside  world,  is,  in  practically 
all  civilizations,  through  the  male  head  of  the  family, 
who  is,  in  the  case  of  the  usual  monogamic  family, 
the  father. 

A regular  chapter  in  all  works  on  anthropology, 
which  deals  with  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  family  from  more  primitive  conditions,  tells  us 
how  extensively,  under  different  forms,  the  practice 
has  prevailed  of  regarding  the  wife  as  the  property 
of  the  husband,  and  the  children  as  something  arising 
out  of  this  proprietorship,  for  which  the  husband  is 
responsible.  The  way  in  which  the  common  sense 
of  the  race  states  the  proposition  that  the  children 
must  be  guaranteed  the  best  conditions  is  expressed 
by  the  phrase  that  the  husband  must  be  able  to 
support  a family. 

The  proposition  that  sexual  intercourse  is  neces- 
sarily followed  by  offspring  has  the  corollary  that 
for  the  best  interests  of  society  there  must  be  no 
sexual  intercourse,  unless  its  consequences,  namely, 
children,  are  properly  cared  for.  With  these 
premises,  the  conclusion  of  society  is  that  no  man 
may  gratify  his  sexual  appetite  unless  he  commits 
himself  to  the  support  of  any  possible  children,  and 
that  he  must  be  reasonably  able  to  make  good  this 
promise.  That  is  what  the  common  sense  of  the 
race  means  by  the  institution  of  marriage.  It  means 
the  safeguarding  of  the  children. 
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But  young  people,  when  they  feel  the  impulse  of 
the  mating  instinct,  very  rarely  see  so  far  ahead  as 
to  consider  the  question  of  children  in  all  its  bear- 
ings ; therefore,  society  says  to  the  young  man  (put- 
ting the  burden  of  responsibility  on  him  because  he 
is  to  have  the  handling  of  the  pecuniary  matters 
for  the  family),  “ You  must  be  able  to  support  at 
least  yourself  and  a woman  before  you  marry.” 
And  there  is  in  this  an  implied  contract  on  the 
part  of  society  to  make  it  possible  for  every  young 
man  of  normal  ability  to  have  control  of  enough 
of  the  means  of  production  to  fulfil  his  obligations. 

Notice  that  this  means  for  every  young  man : 
” If  you  can  comply  with  these  conditions,  you  are 
allowed  to  provide  yourself  with  a woman  of  type 
B.”  And  it  means  for  every  young  woman:  “You 
can  only  reach  type  A,  which  is  desirable  for  you, 
by  first  entering  type  B.”  This,  however,  is  no 
great  drawback,  wherever  there  are  unlimited  re- 
sources for  the  expansion  of  population ; children 
come  very  soon  and  are  welcome,  and  the  woman 
takes  her  place  at  once  under  the  normal  type  A. 
But  whenever  there  is  any  pressure  of  population, 
and  society  is  unable  to  fulfil  its  part  of  the  contract : 
that  is,  whenever  it  is  difficult  for  a man  of  average 
ability  to  provide  for  a family,  this  plan  begins  to 
work  badly. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  type  A is  normal  in 
any  form  of  society.  Type  D is  normal  if  a surplus 
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is  recognized  as  necessary.  Type  C is  transient — a 
sort  of  waiting  list,  but  still  a normal  condition  so 
far  as  it  goes.  From  an  economic  point  of  view 
A and  D are  useful  and  C is  on  the  whole  negative. 
Disregarding  any  conventional  standard  of  morals, 
and  looking  at  it  purely  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  type  B is  always  a waste.  A woman  of  this 
type  is  always  a consumer  and  produces  nothing  from 
which  society  derives  any  benefit.  Now,  such  women, 
having  no  useful  occupation  and  (except  in  the  case 
of  the  common  prostitute,  who  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant class  under  the  type)  needing  only  a fraction 
of  their  time  for  all  activities  required  in  the  various 
forms  of  companionship,  flattery,  and  attention  which 
they  give  in  return  for  their  support,  are  sadly  put 
to  it  for  something  to  do ; they  have,  therefore, 
invented  an  elaborate  game  which  they  call  “ social 
duties,  which  is  the  chief  occupation  of  women  of 
this  type  and  is  not  entered  into  to  any  great  extent 

by  other  persons,  except  as  such  persons  are  brought 
into  it  by  them. 

Desire  to  succeed  and  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
one  s success  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  human 
motives.  Now,  success  for  a woman  of  this  type  is 
great  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  her  supporter 
to  supply  her  with  luxuries.  This  is  in  line  with 
the  common  sense  of  the  race ; for  the  better  a man 
IS  able  to  do  this,  the  better  he  can  provide  for  a 
family;  so  that  a woman  who  honestly  has  type  A 
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as  her  ultimate  ambition  is  in  agreement  with  type 
B.  It  is  also  in  line  with  the  vanity  of  a majority 
of  the  men;  so  that  most  men  will  permit  and  even 
encourage  their  wives  or  mistresses  to  go  as  far 
as  their  purses  will  allow.  The  result  is  that  the 
whole  life  of  such  women  and  the  social  class  in 
which  they  are  numerous  is  a series  of  efforts  to 
outshine  others  in  an  apparent  ability  to  spend 
money.  Jewellery  and  millinery  are  the  emblems 
of  this  sort  of  life ; but  the  tendency  goes  through 
all  the  details  of  dress,  furniture,  location  of  resi- 
dence, and  social  observances.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  rule  generally  holds  that  of  two  alternatives  in 
any  of  these  lines  women  will  generally  choose  the 
more  expensive ; because  it  is  conventionally  desir- 
able, and  only  in  a secondary  degree  because  of 
intrinsic  usefulness  or  beauty. 

The  social  struggler  is,  also,  in  the  last  analysis, 
a manifestation  of  the  same  tendency;  for,  in  the 
last  analysis,  distinctions  of  social  classes  are  based 
upon  the  possession  of  wealth,  or  the  recognition 
by  society  of  ancestry  possessed  of  wealth  or  its 
equivalent  in  the  right  to  control  the  actions  of 
others. 

Now,  as  by  the  old  morality,  every  woman  is,  has 
been,  or  expects  to  be,  classed  under  type  B,  every 
woman  of  type  C,  and  most,  at  least  of  the  younger 
ones,  of  type  D,  is  eager  to  learn  the  game.  More- 
over, the  closely  related  game,  belonging  especially 
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to  type  C,  which  anthropologists  and  satirists  have 
discussed  at  full  length,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
get  from  class  C into  class  B,  is  played  on  the 
same  grounds  and  with  similar  methods. 

Note  that,  in  the  old  order  of  things,  type  A is 
ideally  the  only  permanent  one  for  any  woman ; 
type  D is  only  sporadic;  type  C is  transient  and 
passes  to  B,  which  in  turn  passes  to  A.  Every 
woman  belongs  to  a family,  and  type  B is  the 
transition  from  the  family  of  the  father  to  that  of 

the  husband.  The  family  is  the  only  unit  of 
society. 

To  realize  this  ideal  it  is  necessary  that  the  goods 
available  for  the  needs  of  the  families  be  shared 
equitably  among  them,  and  that  there  be  an  un- 
limited supply  of  undeveloped  resources  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  goods  as  the  numbers  increase  to 
the  limit  of  the  present  supply.  This  condition  is 
pretty  closely  approximated  with  an  agricultural 
population  in  a new  country.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  goods  which  a man  earns  in  a settled  state 
of  society  are  a trust  to  him  for  his  family,  and  such 
a trust  implies  that  he  must  make  returns  to  society 
in  the  form  of  a family ; so  that  every  young  man 
IS  regarded  as  a potential  head  of  a family,  and 
during  the  short  time  after  maturity  before  he  has 

one,  he  gets,  in  anticipation  of  a family,  the  same 
share  as  other  men. 

This  works  as  long  as  the  room  for  expansion  is 
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unlimited ; but  as  soon  as  pressure  is  felt,  difficulties 
arise.! 

The  economic  phenomena  are  well  known.  The 
surplus  population  competes  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ; the  price  of  land  rises  and  the  price  of 
labour  falls. 

The  social  phenomena  follow : celibates  appear, 
marriages  are  made  later,  children  are  less  welcome 
and  are  avoided  by  married  people.  There  is  social 
competition  among  the  women ; the  games  of  hus- 
band-hunting and  “ social  duties  ” are  played  more 
eagerly,  and  each  woman  plays  them  longer.'  Women 
remain  longer  under  types  C and  B on  their  way 
to  A.  Type  D has  appeared  and  often  claims  a 
woman  for  some  time  before  marriage.  In  fact, 
type  D never  appears  pure  at  first ; it  is  generally 
in  the  form  of  CD. 

An  activity  long  practised  becomes  a habit.  A 
woman  who  has  played  the  “ social  duties  ” game  a 
long  time  comes  to  regard  it  as  a normal  activity, 
and  often  devotes  her  time  and  her  husband’s  money 
to  it  to  a disproportionate  extent ; so  that  she  really 
never  gets  properly  into  class  A at  all.  She  may 
even  purposely  refrain  from  childbearing  or  relegate 
the  normal  duties  of  type  A to  others  in  order  to 
have  time  to  play  the  game.  The  result  is  that 
type  A in  cities  is  as  rare  as  type  D in  the  country. 

^ This  is  the  point  at  which  city  life  begins,  and  the  further 
developments  are,  in  the  main,  worked  out  in  cities. 
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Most  married  women  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
in  cities  are  either  of  type  B or,  more  often,  the 
combination  type  AB,  which  is  fairly  constant.  Mrs. 
Grundy  is  of  this  type.  In  the  lower  class,  type  AD 
is  the  rule. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  surplus  class  society 
has  relations  only  with  the  individual.  It  owes  him, 
therefore,  only  a share  in  the  common  goods  suffi- 
cient to  support  him  alone.  Society  has  never  found 
a way  to  distinguish  between  the  rights  of  the  family 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  this  respect.^ 

It  is  obliged,  under  the  normal  competitive  system 
of  production,  to  regard  the  goods  received  by  an 
individual  as  payment  for  work  done,  and  not  as 
the  share  of  himself  or  his  family  in  the  common 
goods,  and  to  employ  the  lowest  bidder  in  competi- 
tion for  the  work.  Employers  as  a rule  make  no 
difference  in  compensation  between  married  and 
single  men.  Often  they  do  not  know  whether  a 
given  employee  is  married  or  not. 


Society  recognizes  clearly,  however,  that  a woman 
of  the  surplus  class  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  an 
individual  and  pays  women  of  type  D accordingly. 
Now,  if  the  city  is  an  indication  of  a surplus  popula- 

marrLrTnf  that  of 

tWprf  may  mean  several  different  things  from 

woman  bToL  the  type  to  which  the 

woman  belongs.  It  may  mean  normal  fecundity  (type  A)  It  mav 

Tft  miht  " - prostitution  (type  By 
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tion,  type  D in  the  city  is  normal.  Men  come  into 
competition  with  these  women  and  their  wages  are 
lowered.  There  is,  however,  enough  inertia  in  the 
movement  to  keep  their  wages  somewhat  higher 
than  the  woman’s,  and  it  is  often  argued  that  the 
reason  for  this  is  the  common  sense  of  the  race  that 
a man  should  have  enough  to  support  a family. 
However,  man’s  compensation  does  go  down,  until 
it  is  a serious  question  when  he  considers  a family. 
Now,  if  in  addition  to  this  a young  man  realizes 
that  he  has  little  chance  to  get  a normal  woman  of 
type  A,  but  must  content  himself  with  type  AB,  or 
even  pure  type  B,  he  is  likely  to  consider  the  game  not 
worth  the  candle,  and  content  himself  with  type  B 
in  a less  conventional  manner,  which  does  not  involve 
so  great  responsibilities.  Thus  arises,  at  once,  a 
class  of  concubines  and  prostitutes.  Both  of  these 
are  of  type  B pure;  consequently  a total  economic 
waste.  They  are  recognized  as  such  by  society  in 
general.  Neither  is,  however,  so  great  a waste  as 
the  married  woman  of  type  B,  because  a man  can 
always  break  off  the  relation  if  their  demands  be- 
come excessive.  The  sentiment  against  them,  how- 
ever, does  not  arise  from  a strong  sense  of  their 
economic  immorality,  so  much  as  from  jealousy,  on 
the  part  of  the  conventionally  correct  women,  of  their 
successful  rivalry.  Most  men  are  disposed  to  look 
lightly  on  this  matter,  and  there  are  many  women 
who  are  not  old  maids,  who  regard  it  as  a necessary 
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evil;  their  attitude  is  like  that  of  the  trades  unionists 
who  put  a social  ban  upon  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  their  organization,  because  they  begrudge  them 
a share  in  the  goods  they  desire  for  themselves. 
Of  course  there  is  with  all  this  a strong  objection 
to  intercourse  out  of  wedlock,  because  it  may  mean 
children  who  may  grow  up  without  any  ordinary 
family  relations. 

There  is  something  similar  in  the  attitude  of  the 
old-school  woman  toward  type  D.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  type  is  immoral  under  the  conditions 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  old  morality.  Under 
these  conditions  every  woman  should  be  attached  to 
a family,  which  is  the  unit  of  society,  and  no  woman 
should  compete  with  man  in  a way  to  reduce  the 
scale  of  the  family  income.  But  the  moment  there 
is  pressure  of  population  D becomes  as  moral  a type 
as  A ; and  where  pressure  is  as  great  as  it  is  even 
now  in  some  of  our  cities,  D is  the  more  moral  type 
of  the  two.  But  when  the  point  is  first  reached 
where  there  must  be  women  of  this  type,  it  is,  of 
course,  unconventional,  and  it  is  kept  as  much  as 
possible  in  conformity  to  the  old  moral  types.  The 
work  at  first  is  that  recognized  as  normal  for  those 
types:  domestic  service,  sewing,  nursing,  etc.;  the 
tendency  is  to  combine  type  D with  the  other  moral 
types  in  the  form  AD  or  CD  (or  BD  and  ABD  with 
the  married  woman) ; but  a time  comes  when  the 
pressure  is  greater,  and  the  right,  and  under  some 
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conditions  the  duty,  of  a woman  to  earn  her  living 
independently  is  fairly  recognized. 

Now,  such  women  have  the  normal  mating  instinct 
like  other  women.  The  only  way  society  knows 
for  such  a woman  to  satisfy  this  instinct  is  for  her  to 
become  one  of  type  B,  and  the  old  conventionality 
looks  upon  this  as  moral  if  it  is  a stepping-stone  to 
type  A;  but  the  common  sense  of  the  race  knows 
that  type  A pure  is  better  than  type  AD  for  the 
children ; therefore,  conventionality  makes  it  bad 
form  for  a man  to  let  his  wife  earn  money  outside 
of  the  family.  A man,  of  course,  knows  that  type 
A is  in  the  background,  but  in  all  sex  relations  he 
is  forced  by  the  old  conventionalities  to  have  type 
B in  mind ; so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
woman  of  type  D who  wants  to  mate  in  the  only 
way  which  is  moral  for  the  surplus  class,  to  make 
herself  understood.  Then,  too,  both  sexes  hesitate 
to  enter  into  a relation  which  really  concerns  them- 
selves alone,  under  the  conditions  which  the  old 
code  has  very  properly  made  so  strict  as  to  protect 
children  also,  and  so  makes  this  relation  too  difficult 
to  break  off  if  it  be  a failure.  Many  women,  there- 
fore, bow  to  conventionality  and  remain  virgins, 
which  causes  the  sacrifice  of  a certain  number  to 
prostitution  under  type  B ; but  very  many  com- 
promise under  the  form  of  the  menage  litre,  which 
becomes  almost  the  rule  among  the  working  class 
of  girls  in  some  cities.  This  may  be  absolutely 
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moral  from  the  economic  standpoint — if  the  woman 
receives  no  money  value  from  the  man;  but  generally 
a woman  in  this  relation  is  of  the  type  BD,  to  which 
she  is  practically  forced  by  the  fact  that  from  the 
old  tradition  as  to  man’s  wages  the  man  is  generally 
in  a position  to  contribute  more  than  the  woman  to 
the  menage.  The  effect  of  this  continues  even  to 
the  point  of  pressure  to  the  “ minimum  living 
wage”;  in  which  case  a woman  generally  receives 
a little  less,  and  a man  a little  more,  than  the 
lowest  on  which  life  can  be  supported.  This  would 
be  equally  true,  of  course,  if  the  parties  were  married. 

The  immorality  of  the  minage  lihre  is,  of  course, 
in  the  possibility  of  illegitimate  offspring.  This 
assumes  that  our  second  postulate  of  the  old  morality 
is  true.  It  was,  when  the  old  morality  was  estab- 
lished, but  {pace  Mrs.  Grundy)  nous  autres  medecins, 
nous  avons  change  tout  cela.  This  also  tends  to 
make  this  relation  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

Besides  the  four  types  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  there  are 
(A  and  C being  mutually  exclusive)  seven  possible 
combinations,  as  follows : AB,  AD,  ABD,  BC,  BD, 
BCD,  CD.  Of  these,  all  containing  B are  un- 
economic, and  all  containing  C are  transient  or 
sporadic.  This  leaves  only  type  AD.  It  will  be 
found  on  analysis  of  the  plans  proposed  by  social 
reformers  (practically  all  of  whom  have  drawn  their 
data  from  city  conditions)  for  improving  sex  rela- 
tions, that  most  of  them  advocate  some  form  of  this 
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combination  of  the  two  ;economically  moral  types ; 
though  some  of  the  female  reformers  unconsciously 
work  in  an  element  which  makes  it  really  ABD. 

Biologists  tell  us  that  nature  does  not  like  mixed 
types;  and  so  the  common  sense  of  the  race,  anxious 
to  safeguard  its  children,  steadily  opposes  anything 
which  interferes  with  the  pure  type  A,  and  says  to 
such  Piersons,  “ you  can’t  eat  your  cake  and  have 
it  too.”  The  racial  common  sense  is  ready  to  accept 
the  pure  type  D whenever  it  is  convinced  that  the 
type  is  a necessary  one.  If  ever  the  time  comes 
when  the  race  is  ready  to  recognize  a distinct  surplus 
class,  and  to  allow  its  members  all  their  rights  and 
duties,  then  the  obstacles  that  are  now  in  the  way 
of  the  woman  of  type  B mating  as  she  chooses  will 
be  removed ; for  if  the  race  can  see  that  the  alterna- 
tive is  this  or  prostitution,  there  will  be  no  hesitation 
in  the  choice. 

The  cTief  rights  which  the  surplus  woman  wants 
are  three : , 

1 . The  right  to  marry,  with  the  frank  understand- 
ing that  she  will  remain  childless,  and  earn  her  living 
and  receive  no  money  from  her  husband. 

2.  The  right  to  break  off  the  marriage  relation 
freely,  without  social  stigma  or  penalty  of  any  kind. 

3.  The  right  to  be  as  well  paid  as  a man  who 
does  the  same  work ; or  perhaps  this  is  better  stated 
by  saying  that  a man  who  does  not  represent  a family 
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should  receive  no  more  than  she,  which  of  course 
implies  that  if  he  is  her  husband  there  is  no  injustice 
in  her  contributing  as  much  as  he  to  any  common 
expenses.  The  root  of  some  of  the  social  evil  is 
the  money  which  is  given  in  trust  for  a pot>ential 
family  to  men  who  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
population  cannot  fulfil  the  trust. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  PRACTICAL  WORKING  OUT  OF  THE 

THEORY 

UP  to  this  point  the  discussion  has  purposely 
been  kept  as  theoretical  as  possible.  Pur- 
posely, because  it  is  not  the  int^ention  of  this  book 
to  describe  a Utopia  of  its  author’s.  As  we  proceed 
in  this  chapter  to  present  more  concrete  possibilities, 
it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  them  as 
attainable  or  even  desirable;  they  are  simply  what 
seems  to  be  the  logical  result  of  social  forces  and 
tendencies  which  now  exist,  and  are  likely  to  be  of 
increasing  effect  as  population  becomes  denser.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness 
would  be  greater  if  the  plan  of  sharp  distinction 
between  a family  class  and  a surplus  class  of  society 
were  to  be  put  into  practice,  than  under  a plan 
for  a static  population  by  which  every  individual 
should  be  a parent ; but  the  latter  plan  would  cer- 
tainly require  a more  delicate  adjustment,  and  be 
farther  from  the  present  condition  of  society,  than 
the  former.  It  is,  therefore,  likely  that,  whether  we 
desire  it  or  not,  we  may  not  be  able  to  reach  such  a 
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higher  ideal  (if  it  is  higher)  ^ without  first  going 
through  the  proximate  stage  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  chapter. 

A further  caution  at  the  outset  is  that  no  static 
condition  is  possible  for  any  part  of  the  human 
race,  until  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  world  are 
settled  up  to  approximately  the  same  relations  of 
population  and  food  supply;  that  is,  until  the  pro- 
ductive possibilities  are  everywhere  used  so  com- 
pletely that  no  one  will  find  it  advantageous  to  go 
where  there  are  still  possibilities  for  a better  pro- 
duction. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  such  a state  has  been 
reached,  and  consider  the  case  of  a definite  area  of 
land  under  the  conditions  described  on  page  27: 
without  emigration  or  immigration,  with  the  pro- 
ductive possibilities  all  used,  and  with  the  numbers 
of  the  population  scientifically  determined,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  living  considered  desirable. 
The  importance  of  this  last  point  possibly  needs 
emphasis. 

It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  a 
physical  limit  to  the  amount  of  food  that  can  be 
produced  on  a given  area.  This  amount,  of  coui'se. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  two-class  system  represents  greater 
heterogeneity,  and  is  therefore,  by  all  the  analogies  of  evolution, 
a higher  type  ; but,  of  course,  the  everlasting  question,  Cui  bono  ? 
can  be  raised.  From  the  point  of  view  of  pragmatic  philosophy, 
it  is  at  least  well  to  discuss  all  po.s.sibilitics  for  the  lessons  that 
may  be  in  them. 
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is  much  greater  than  is  now  produced,  and  much 
of  what  is  now  produced  is  consumed  wastefully. 
The  quantitative  study  of  the  conditions  and  prob- 
lems in  this  field  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 

Still,  if  there  is  no  check  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, there  must  come  a time  when  the  whole  life  of 
every  individual  will  be  spent  in  the  struggle  for 
food  and  other  absolute  necessities  enough  to  main- 
tain life.  The  fewer  people  there  are,  the  more 
food  there  is  for  each  of  them,  and  the  less  effort 
is  required  to  provide  a sufficiency  for  each.  The 
ideal  condition  is  realized  when  all  the  land  is  used 
to  the  best  advantage  and  its  product  divided  among 
just  so  many  people  as  can  live  on  it,  each  having 
abundance  for  good  nourishment,  and  a sufficient 
margin  for  emergencies. ^ 

This  is  an  elementary  proposition ; if  the  popula- 
tion increases  much  beyond  this  limit  there  must  be 
distress;  and  no  socialistic  Utopia  which  assumes 
the  right  of  every  individual  to  be  fed  and  clothed, 
and  also  to  bring  up  a family  of  more  than  two 
children^  can  give  a permanent  solution  of  the  social 
problem. 

Of  course,  with  such  a condition,  only  a fraction 
of  the  working  time  of  all  will  be  needed  for  cultiva- 
tion. It  has  become  a commonplace  that  with  our 
modern  methods  the  production  of  all  material  things 

^ Of  course,  in  the  food  supply  must  be  reckoned  the  product 
of  fisheries  as  well  as  of  agriculture. 
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used  by  the  race  requires  only  an  average  of  two 
or  three  hours  a day  for  each  individual,  even  with 
our  wasteful  and  extravagant  methods  of  distribu- 
tion and  habits  of  use.  More  intensive  methods  of 
cultivation  require  more  personal  attention,  and  it 
might  be  possible  to  use  all  the  time  of  all  the 
people  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  even  to  employ 
in  that  occupation  all  persons  not  absolutely  needed 
for  the  production  of  clothing  and  other  necessities. 
Such  a condition  seems  to  be  approximated  in  some 
of  the  Oriental  countries.  But  if  the  increase  in 
numbers  could  be  intelligently  regulated,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  long  before  this  point  is  reached  a standard 
would  be  agreed  upon  which  would  allow  a reason- 
able amount  of  time  for  higher  activities;  and  the 
numbers  will  be  kept  down  to  such  a point.  The 
check  in  the  other  direction  would  be  a reduction 
of  numbers  to  the  point  where  there  would  be  too 
few  to  cultivate  all  the  available  land  to  the  best 
advantage.  Somewhere  between  these  limits  lies 
the  ideal;  and  the  probability  is  that  it  is  near  the 
limit  of  the  minimum  numbers  with  the  greatest 
individual  opportunity ; always  provided  that  the 
numbers  are  sufficient  to  use  all  the  possibilities  of 
cultivation. 

Let  us  then  assume  that  such  a relation  of  numbers 
to  resources  has  been  scientifically  determined  and 
accepted  by  the  residents  of  a definite  area  subject 
to  the  conditions  stated  above.  Such  an  area  pre- 
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sents  the  best  conditions  for  study  if  assumed  to 
be  a well-defined  drainage  basin,  such  as  Bohemia, 
or  the  Sacramento  Valley,  or  perhaps  an  island  coun- 
try like  England  or  Japan.  It  may  be  well  to 
begin  by  a presentation  of  the  points  of  difference 
between  such  a state  of  society  and  the  present  state. 

The  essential  of  the  theory  in  its  simplest  form  is 
of  course  to  give  to  a certain  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion the  task  of  reproduction  and  to  place  them  in 
circumstances  where  their  work  shall  be  done  under 
the  best  conditions.  For  this,  stable  conditions  are 
necessary,  and  these  are  found  in  the  work  of  cultiva- 
tion— that  is,  work  which  consists  in  managing 
natural  forces  which  give  regularly  recurring  pro- 
ducts at  regular  periods  of  time.  Forestry,  and  in 
some  cases  fisheries,  come  under  this  head  as  well 
as  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  all  work  of  ex- 
ploitation— the  working  of  natural  resources  which 
— do  not  reproduce  themselves — such  industries  as 
mining,  destructive  lumbering,  wholesale  cropping  of 
new  land — belongs  distinctly  to  the  surplus  class, 
as  does  all  factory  work.  The  essential  thing  is  to 
find  conditions  in  which  children  can  have  a 
permanent  home,  with  opportunity  for  wholesome 
physical  and  mental  life,  in  close  association  and 
sympathy  with  their  parents,  with  opportunity  to  be 
useful,  without  harm  to  themselves,  as  they  grow 
up.  Agriculture  will  probably  always  give  the  best 
chance  for  this.  It  might  be  found  worth  while 
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to  sacrifice  some  little  economy  in  the  production 
of  commodities,  in  order  to  get  the  best  human 
product,  which  is  after  all  of  vastly  more  conse- 
quence. 

A typical  drainage  basin  comprises  mountain 
slopes,  which  should  be  largely  forested;  a region  of 
middle  elevation,  generally  hilly  and  of  moderate 
fertility ; and  an  alluvial  plain  with  very  rich  soil, 
renewed  from  time  to  time  by  the  deposits  of  the 
rivers.  Probably  the  best  land  for  the  homes  of 
the  fecund  class  is  on  the  border  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  regions.  It  is  likely  that  most  of  the 
families  might  be  located  here,  leaving  the  forest 
regions  and  the  lowest  plains  (which  are  likely  to 
be  less  healthful  than  the  higher  altitudes)  to  be 
managed  by  the  surplus  class.  Of  course  all  such 
adjustments  would  have  to  be  worked  out  by  ex- 
perience in  each  specific  case.  It  might,  for  instance, 
be  found,  as  has  been  suggested  on  page  35,  tliat 
a certain  amount  of  domestic  manufacturing  is  ad- 
vantageous as  an  educational  factor  in  the  fecund 
class,  and  that  the  water-power  usually  found  in 
midland  regions  of  the  basin,  and  the  more  healthful 
climate,  would  be  reasons  for  locating  the  main 
breeding  place  there  and  leaving  the  alluvial  lands 

to  be  worked  on  a wholesale  plan  by  the  surplus 
class. 

Of  course,  life  in  the  family  in  the  fecund  class 
would  be  much  what  it  is  now  on  the  farm  or  the 
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country  village  under  the  best  conditions,  and  all 
the  features  of  the  life  of  the  surplus  class  are  to 
be  found  now  in  the  cities ; but  few  realize  what  a 
place  one  of  our  modern  cities  might  be  if  everything 
which  is  a survival  from  the  traditions  and  practices 
of  the  fecund  class  in  its  normal  country  surroundings 
were  eliminated,  and  the  city  occupied  only  by  in- 
telligent adults  who  have  definitely  agreed  to  have 
no  children. 

In  the  first  place,  about  half  the  population  of 
the  city  at  present  are  children.  Not  only  would 
these  be  eliminated,  but  also  all  the  persons  who  are 
there  chiefly  on  account  of  the  children ; in  general 
a due  proportion  of  those  who  provide  food,  clothing, 
etc.,  for  all  ages,  but  specially  also  those  who  work 
in  the  schools,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic 
servants,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  families.  Most 
of  the  inconsistencies  and  hardships  in  modern  city 
life  come  from  the  attempt  to  keep  up  the  forms 
developed  where  the  social  unit  is  the  family,  under 
conditions  suited  to  the  individual  unit.  The  most 
important  of  these  forms  is  the  household  establish- 
ment; something  economically  justified  in  modern 
city  conditions  only  by  the  presence  of  children. 
Eliminate  these  and  the  situation  clears  up  at  once. 
In  our  theoretical  system  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  there  are  no  women  of  type  B.  In  the  country 
all  are  of  tyj^e  A or  C.  In  the  city  all  are  of  type 
D.  Every  woman  in  the  city  is  a social  and 
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economic  unit  in  the  same  way  as  a man.  She 
takes  her  part  in  the  same  way  as  he  in  the  world’s 
work^  and  receives  compensation  at  the  same  rate. 
Whether  she  is  married  or  not  makes  no  difference 
with  her  social  and  economic  relations.  The  normal 
method  of  housing  would  be  a number  of  establish- 
ments something  like  our  present  clubs,  having  pri- 
vate rooms  for  the  use  of  individuals  or  married 
couples,  with  common  dining-rooms  and  social  halls. 
People  of  similar  tastes  would  naturally  find  each 
other,  and  the  character  of  the  different  groups  would 
shape  Itself  accordingly.  There  will  be,  of  course, 
so  long  as  the  Socialistic  millennium  has  not  come, 
differences  in  human  character^  tastes,  and  ability; 
but  no  such  thing  as  the  present  proletarian  slum  is 
possible  in  such  a city.  People  who  spend  their 
childhood  where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  as  every- 
one must  under  our  theoretical  system,  will  never 
tolerate  overcrowding;  they  will  keep  the  numbers 
of  the  whole  community  down  to  the  point  where  it 
is  not  necessary.  Under  such  an  adjustment  of 
numbers,  with  a more  rational  system  of  production 
and  distribution  of  goods,  and  the  element  of  osten- 
tation eliminated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a very  small 
relative  amount  of  time  and  effort  would  be  required 
to  supply  everyone’s  material  needs;  most  of  the 
time  of  the  class  could  be  given  to  the  higher  work 
of  education,  scientific  progress,  and  art.  Institu- 
tions for  these  ends  laboratories,  libraries,  museums; 
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and  for  recreation,  such  as  theatres^  are  of  course 
a part  of  the  plan. 

The  work  of  distribution  of  food  supplies  and 
providing  for  other  material  needs  would  naturally 
be  done  under  a co-operative  plan.  Once  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  by  eliminating  the  private  household 
establishment,  and  the  present  wasteful  duplication  of 
small  deliveries  disappears. ^ 

A city  which  now  contains  a million  inhabitants 
would  probably  be  reduced  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand or  less,  and  carry  on  all  the  present  activities 
of  general  usefulness  just  as  well.  From  500  to 
1000  is  a good  working  number  for  an  establishment 
for  housing  and  feeding  on  a large  scale;  so  that 
this  total  could  be  all  provided  for  under  from  300 
to  600  roofs,  which  might  well  be  so  located  that 
everyone  could  walk  to  and  from  his  work.  This 
dispenses  with  public  conveyances,  except  such  as 
communicate  with  other  parts  of  the  country.  Private 
conveyances  in  the  city  are  almost  entirely  a part 
of  the  social  game  of  the  woman  of  type  B.  The 
elimination  of  this  type  of  woman  is  the  greatest 
gain  in  the  whole  plan.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  100,000  prostitutes  in  New  York  City.  To 
support  them  and  the  human  vultures  with  whom 
they  share  their  receipts  must  require  $500-00  a year 
at  least  each.  A drain,  therefore,  of  $50,000,000  a 

^ Consider  the  change  in  the  matter  of  milk  supply,  if  there  are 
no  children  and  people  arc  fed  by  hundreds  from  one  large  kitchen. 
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year  on  the  resources  of  the  community;  and  yet 
this  is  a trifle  compared  with  the  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  the  “ respectable  ” women  who  give 
little  or  none  of  their  time  to  the  children  they  some- 
times have,  and  who  do  no  work  with  hand  or  brain 
which  has  any  useful  result.  There  are  probably 
women  in  New  York,  each  of  whom  wastes  S 1,000,000 
a year.  Most  of  this  money  goes  for  things  not 
desirable  nor  beautiful  in  themselves,  or  for  services 
not  necessary,  but  for  things  and  services  which 
merely  proclaim  the  control  of  wealth.  Put  a stop 
to  this  reckless  waste  by  giving  every  woman  some- 
thing better  to  do  and  providing  higher  incentives 
for  every  individual,  and  instead  of  society  being 
a hostile  struggle  between  classes,  you  have  whole- 
some social  intercourse  among  human  beings,  as 
It  should  be— the  meeting  of  intelligent  equals,  under 
complete  equality  of  material  circumstances,  to  enjoy 
matters  of  common  interest.  Such  could  be  the 
everyday  life  outside  of  working  hours  in  the  homes 
suggested ; and  of  course  on  special  occasions,  hos- 
pitality would  be  easy  and  enjoyable.  A large  part 
of  the  service  now  rendered  by  hotels  could  be  taken 
over  by  the  home,  and  of  course  there  would  be  very 
free  interchange  of  visits  between  the  members  of 
the  surplus  and  the  families  from  which  they  come, 
to  the  advantage  of  both. 

Of  course  such  a life  would  tend  to  be  democratic 
and  simple,  but  it  need  not  be  ascetic  in  any  way. 
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There  is  room  for  all  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
can  stand  an  honest  scientific  inquiry  as  to  their  good 
and  evil  effects.  Art  and  all  things  that  are  spoken 
of  as  higher  would  be  stimulated  rather  than  dis- 
couraged by  giving  more  weight  to  non-material 
honour  as  the  reward  of  activity. 

This  pictures  of  course  conditions  in  a large 
central  city  where  the  surplus  class  is  in  the  greatest 
numbers  and  carries  on  its  most  specialized  and 
highest  activities.  The  other  work  which  belongs 
to  the  class,  which  might  be,  as  has  been  suggested, 
everything  except  agriculture,  would  be  located  in 
many  cases  on  account  of  material  conditions,  as  for 
instance,  manufacturing  on  account  of  supplies  of 
raw  material  and  water-power.  In  such  cases  a 
small  city  would  grow  up  with  conditions  adjusted 
to  the  special  activity  to  be  carried  on,  but  organized 
in  general  on  quite  similar  lines  to  the  larger  city. 
Some  of  the  work  for  the  surplus  class,  such  as 
educational  and  medical  service,  would  be  among  the 
fecund  class  in  the  country ; but  in  most  cases  it 
would  be  practicable  to  arrange  the  mode  of  living 
on  the  same  plan,  though  on  a smaller  scale.  Of 
course,  it  might  prove  that  life  in  the  large  cities 
would  be  more  attractive  than  outside.  In  this  case 
an  industrial  army  might  be  organized,  in  which  the 
younger  members  of  the  surplus  class  could  serve  for 
a time,  with  promotion  to  higher  activities  and  more 
permanent  residence  as  an  incentive  for  their  work. 
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Transportation  under  a complete  static  condition 
would  be  much  less  than  it  is  now.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  every  pound  of  merchandise  moved 
is  a cause  of  expense,  and  that  true  economy  means 
the  consumption  of  all  goods  as  near  as  possible  to 
where  the  raw  material  is  found.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  articles  of  food,  which  are  bulky  and 
generally  perishable,  requiring  much  care  in  trans- 
portation. A large  part  of  the  commerce  of  to-day 
consists  of  the  exchange  of  food  for  other  products, 
between  the  over-populated  cities  and  countries  and 
the  agricultural  districts.  The  greater  part  of  the 
personal  travel  to-day  is  also  in  connection  with  this 
exchange  of  products. 

In  the  internal  transportation  of  the  country  this 
principle  plays  a large  part.  Much  of  the  local 
traffic  consists  in  carrying  food  from  where  it  is 
produced,  to  the  people  engaged  in  other  industries 
and  to  the  non-producers  in  cities.  This  must  all  be 
handled  at  each  end,  and  necessarily  in  small  pack- 
ages as  compared  with  many  other  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise. We  know  that  this  handling  forms  a 
much  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  transportation 
than  the  actual  hauling.  Now,  all  children  in  cities 
are  non-producers,  so  far  as  food  is  concerned. 
Every  child  brought  up  where  the  food  grows  sub- 
tracts from  the  amount  of  this  transportation,  and 
the  sum  total  is  further  decreased  by  the  other  people 
above  mentioned,  who  on  account  of  the  children 
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live  in  the  city  now,  but  would  also  be  in  the  country 
if  the  children  were. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  “ commuters  ” under 
our  system.  The  whole  system  of  suburban  residence 
has  grown  out  of  the  fact,  which  is  well  enough 
understood,  that  the  city  is  not  a good  place  for 
children,  and  parents  make  great  sacrifices  for  the 
children’s  sake,  who  would  never  think  of  living 
at  a distance  from  their  work  if  they  never  had, 
nor  expected  to  have,  any  children. 

The  essential  of  the  theory  of  the  fecund  class 
is,  of  course,  that  a portion  of  the  people,  selected 
on  account  of  fitness  for  parentage,  be  assigned 
to  tliat  class  and  established  in  the  most  favourable 
conditions  for  their  work.  This  means  that  what- 
ever else  they  do  is  subordinate  to  the  bringing  to 
maturity  of  the  best  possible  successive  generations 
of  children.  The  problem  of  what  the  proportion 
of  this  class  shall  be,  and  how  it  shall  be  selected, 
must  be  worked  out  independently  for  each  group. 
The  elements  of  the  problem  are : 

1 . What  is  the  total  number  of  persons  that  can 
be  amply  fed  with  the  food  resources  of  the  territory? 

2.  How  many  families  at  the  normal  rate  of  re- 
production can  keep  up  the  desired  numbers? 

3.  Where  shall  they  be  located,  and  what  shall 
be  their  industry? 

From  the  considerations  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII 
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it  appears  that  from  the  experience  of  the  race  so 
far  the  best  conditions  have  been  found  in  the  life 
of  the  yeoman  farmer.  Here  we  find  good  physical 
conditions  conducive  to  health,  a diversity  of  manual 
and  mental  occupations  which  requires  ability  of 
different  kinds,  a necessity  for  careful  planning 
ahead,  together  with  a method  of  living  which  en- 
sures for  the  children  stable  conditions,  freedom  from 
too  great  change  and  excitement,  and  constant  asso- 
ciation with  their  elders  in  such  a way  that  the 
children  acquire  from  them  all  the  traditions  of  the 
useful  knowledge  and  habits  referred  to.  There 
is  no  essential  virtue  in  farming  or  any  other  occupa- 
tion, except  as  it  furnishes  such  opportunities  for 
the  children ; it  is  possible  that  future  generations 
might  find  it  better  to  do  most  of  the  farming  by 
machinery,  and  the  manufacturing  by  hand  in  the 
family,  in  which  case  the  latter  would  be  better  for 
the  fecund  class.  Assuming,  however,  that  as  a 
whole  the  yeoman  is  regarded  as  the  best  fecund 
type,  the  aim  would  be  to  give  each  family  just 
enough  land  to  live  on  in  comfort  by  the  work  of 
its  members  at  ordinary  times,  without  practising 
anything  like  sordid  economy,  but  also  without  be- 
coming capitalists  and  introducing  the  element  of 
proletarian  labour. 

Such  an  assignment  might  give  to  such  families 
the  whole  of  the  agricultural  land  of  a group  area, 
or,  as  already  suggested,  it  might  be  found  that 
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less  would  be  required,  and  some  might  be  worked 
by  the  surplus  class.  In  any  case  the  land  which 
they  occupy  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  way  as 
the  brood  comb  of  the  beehive,  and  used  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  making  it  the  best  possible  place 
for  children,  its  food  product  being  a secondary 
matter ; though  it  might  be  found  that  nothing  in 
the  most  economical  use  of  the  land  would  hinder 
its  being  the  best  place  for  children. 

We  have  then  conditions  so  adjusted  that  each 
child  is  born  into  a comfortable  home  where  he  is 
well  fed  and  sufficiently  clothed  and  sheltered.  In 
normal  conditions  the  parents  of  one  generation  will 
be  succeeded  by  a couple  of  the  next  generation 
whose  oldest  children  will  be  close  to  the  age  of 
their  youngest  uncles  and  aunts.  Each  child  will, 
therefore,  find  himself  a member  of  a regular  suc- 
cession older  and  younger  than  himself.  These  will 
all  live  in  close  association  with  each  other,  with 
parents,  and  generally  grandparents,  uncles  and  aunts. 
Each  will  be  cared  for,  taught  and  shown  by  his 
elders,  how  to  meet  the  practical  problems  of  life, 
and  as  he  grows  older  will  in  his  turn  help  in  the 
same  way  to  bring  on  the  younger  members.  As 
soon  as  he  can  go  about,  his  interest  in  the  world 
about  him  will  be  watched  and  guided,  and  his 
powers  of  observation  trained.  As  soon  as  he  can 
use  his  hands,  he  will  begin  to  acquire  manual  skill 
in  countless  ways  open  to  him.  When  the  proper 
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time  comes  (somewhat  later,  according  to  the  most 
recent  authorities,  than  has  hitherto  been  the  custom) 
he  will  learn  to  read,  and  receive  regular  school 
instruction  in  things  more  intellectual.  Schools  of 
primary  and  secondary  grade  will,  of  course,  be 
accessible  to  the  home,  and  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  for  any  difference  in  instruction  for  the  future 
members  of  the  two  classes.  This  common  instruc- 
tion might  also  very  well  extend  to  a period  of 
liberal  study  of  higher  grade  for  those  who  show 
aptitude  for  it,  carried  on  in  institutions  in  the  city; 
but  whenever  professional  study — direct  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  life — comes  into  question,  the  two 
classes  differentiate  sharply,  and  there  is  a further 
differentiation  between  the  sexes  of  the  fecund  class. 
The  young  men  of  this  class  are  to  be  trained  in 
scientific  agriculture ; the  young  women  in  hygiene 
and  domestic  economy.  For  the  work  of  the  surplus 
class  there  is  no  difference  in  function  between  the 
two  sexes,  except  as  far  as  the  difference  in  physical 
strength,  voice,  etc.,  comes  into  question.  Individuals 
in  this  class  should,  of  course,  have  all  possible 
chance  to  develop  any  special  talent  they  may 
possess,  and  schools  for  all  professions  and  trades 
will  gradually  grow  up.  These  will  be  generally 
located  according  to  opportunities  for  practical  in- 
struction ; probably  most  of  them  in  the  central  city, 
but  for  industrial  education  the  best  place  might 
often  be  found  in  the  region  where  the  industry  in 
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question  is  practised.  Of  course,  the  agricultural 
schools  for  the  fecund  class  must  be  on  the  land. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that,  with  the  proper 
adjustment  of  numbers  to  food  supply,  only  a frac- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  people  is  needed  to  produce 
all  the  necessities.  This  is  capable  of  still  further 
reduction  by  a more  extensive  use  of  machinery  and 
by  doing  away  with  the  waste  of  the  present  com- 
petitive system.  Much  labour  to-day  goes  into  the 
production  of  luxuries  which  a saner  social  system 
would  do  without.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
that  all  individuals  of  both  classes  would  have  abun- 
dant time  to  follow  out  their  inclinations  in  the  way 
of  intellectual  and  social  pleasures.  Some  of  the 
possibilities  are : i . Reading,  which,  indeed,  would 

be  a matter  of  course,  since  everyone  would  be 
trained  to  use  books  and  newspapers,  and  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  now  in  very  close  communication. 
2.  Social  intercourse,  which  would  be  a real  meeting 
of  minds  on  a common  plane,  and  not  a stiff  game 
played  by  individuals  and  classes  in  competition; 
there  would  be  no  social  classes;  our  two  classes 
are  economically  distinguished,  but  socially,  of 
course,  would  keep  up  family  ties  on  the  same  plane 
of  equality,  and  there  would  be  only  one  code  of  social 
conventions  for  all.  3.  Travel.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  great  freedom  of  communication  will  never 
be  lost  to  the  human  race,  and  that  still  further  im- 
provements are  to  be  expected.  So  far  as  this  is 
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used  for  the  needless  transportation  of  commodities, 
it  might  be  curtailed,  but  travel  for  pleasure  and 
education  could  be  made  very  easy  and  inexpensive. 

But  further  details  seem  unnecessary.  The  main 
lines  have  been  laid  down,  and  the  reader  can  use 
his  imagination  in  elaborating  them  as  well  as  the 
writer.  Of  course,  no  such  clear-cut  scheme  as  this 
could  ever  be  put  into  practice  within  any  period 
of  time  that  the  present  age  has  to  reckon  with. 
It  would  require  radical  changes  in  many  institu- 
tions which  are  believed  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
human  society  as  it  is.  It  could  never  be  established 
without  a practical  unanimity  in  its  favour  among 
the  members  of  the  social  group,  or  at  least  so  large 
a majority  that  the  minority  could  be  effectively 
coerced.  It  would  further  require  complete  freedom 
from  interference  from  outside;  which  never  could 
be  had  unless  all  other  lands  were  on  the  same  basis 
as  to  the  relation  of  population  to  food  supply,  and 
complete  world  peace,  not  only  military  but  indus- 
trial, were  permanently  assured.  But  this  is  equally 
true  of  Socialism  and  all  other  theoretically  ideal 
orders  of  society ; and  if  all  men  were  thoroughly 
intelligent  and  perfectly  altruistic,  life  under  almost 
any  social  system  would  be  better  than  it  is  now. 

The  value  of  discussion  of  a formula  like  this  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Socialism,  or  of  Christian  Science, 
or  any  other  movement  which  emphasizes  one  side 
of  some  large  truth.  It  furnishes  a new  perspective. 
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and  throws  new  light  pn  practical  questions,  enabling 
them  to  be  understood  and  dealt  with  more  success- 
fully, because  more  intelligently. 

In  the  following  chapters,  some  specific  questions 
will  be  treated  in  the  light  of  the  theory. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


“DAS  EWIG-WEIBLICHE” 

IET  us  resume  the  propositions  on  which  our  theory 
depends.  First,  is  the  well-known  one  of  Mal- 
thus : that  population  tends  to  increase  in  geometrical 
ratio,  and  if  the  increase  is  unchecked,  must  over- 
take the  means  of  subsistence.  Second,  when  that 
limit  is  approached,  there  must  be  a reduction  in 
the  number  of  children  born,  until  it  is  only  enough 
to  keep  up  the  number  without  increase.  This  can 
be  done  in  two  ways : by  limiting  the  number  to 
two  in  a family,  plus  a possible  fraction  for  con- 
tingencies, or  by  setting  aside  a certain  part  of  the 
population  for  the  work  of  perpetuating  the  race 
and  leaving  the  others  childless  to  engage  in  other 
activities. 

The  facts  show  that  the  latter  is  the  tendency 
in  countries  where  the  pressure  is  already  felt,  and 
furthermore,  that  the  fecund  class  tends  to  be  in  the 
country,  and  the  surplus  in  the  cities.  All  discussions 
with  which  the  writer  is  familiar  have  either  ignored 
the  inevitable  impasse,  or  assumed  that  the  first 
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solution  is  a matter  of  course.  And  yet  the  second 
is  the  line  of  least  resistance,  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  Nature’s  ways  of  evolution,  and  seems  more 
likely  than  the  other  alternative  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  race  by  conscious  or  unconscious  selec- 
tion, and  to  allow  better  work  in  other  than  family 
lines. 

Up  to  nearly  the  present  time  the  progress  of 
Western  civilization  has  been  made  with  plenty  of 
room  for  expansion ; the  full  possibilities  of  food 
production  have  never  been  used,  and  there  has 
always  been  a readiness  to  emigrate  when  pressure 
became  noticeable.  It  follows  that  normally  there 
should  be  a fecund  class  only,  to  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  everyone  who  can  to  belong:  and  the  phe- 
nomena which  indicate  the  beginnings  of  a normal 
surplus  class  are  not  understood  as  normal,  but  are 
dealt  with  by  the  old  laws  and  customs  which  have 
grown  up  for  the  fecund  class. 

Now  many  of  the  burning  social  questions  of 
to-day  are  made  easier  by  considering  the  possibili- 
ties of  a division  of  classes  on  the  basis  suggested. 
Let  us  take  up  some  of  them  and  see  how  it  helps 
to  understand  them. 

Its  complete  solution  for  the  problems  of  city 
congestion  has  been  sufficiently  discussed;  but  almost 
as  striking  is  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  give  a com- 
plete answer  to  many  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
“ woman  question.” 
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The  fundamental  difference  between  our  two  hypo- 
thetical classes  is  that  in  the  fecund  class  the  family 
is  the  unit  of  society ; in  the  surplus  class  the  in- 
dividual solely.  In  the  fecund  class  every  woman 
is  the  actual  or  potential  mother  of  a family; 
and  she  is  that  individual  of  the  family  group 
whose  life  is  most  essential  for  the  group,  and 
in  that  sense  of  the  most  importance  in  it.  She 
belongs  clearly  and  entirely  to  type  A of  our  classi- 
fication. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  woman  of  the  surplus 
belongs  frankly  and  entirely  to  type  D.  The  work 
which  she  does  in  any  line  has  exactly  the  same 
relation  to  production  and  distribution,  or  to  any 
kind  of  intellectual  work,  as  work  in  the  same  lines 
done  by  man.  She  is  as  much  an  independent  in- 
dividual unit  in  all  economic,  political,  social,  and 
sexual  relations  as  a man,  and  should  have  the  same 
freedom,  the  same  rights,  the  same  duties,  the  same 
compensation  for  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  work. 
This  eliminates  at  once  the  woman  of  type  B — the 
prostitute  and  her  more  pernicious  sister,  the  married 
woman  who  suppresses  or  neglects  children  to  play 
the  social  game. 

Many  differences  of  opinion  on  the  divorce  ques- 
tion clear  up  at  once  on  the  basis  of  the  two  classes. 
Ihe  woman  of  type  A is  an  integral  part  of  the 
family,  and  so  is  her  husband.  It  is  against  the 
interest  of  the  children,  and  hence  of  society,  for  the 
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family  to  be  broken  up  without  the  most  weighty 
reasons,  and  every  possible  voice  of  law  and  custom 
should  speak  against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
woman  of  type  D,  who  is  simply  a female  individual, 
if  her  mating  with  a male  individual  prove  un- 
congenial, is  true  to  her  best  self,  and  involves 
no  one  else  except  her  husband,  if  she  parts  from 
him. 

Most  of  the  divorces  of  the  present  day,  however, 
are  cases  where  the  woman  is  of  type  B,  and  the 
man  tires  of  his  plaything,  or  the  woman  of  the 
hollowness  of  the  relation.  With  type  B eliminated, 
and  the  recognition  in  law  and  custom  of  the  differ- 
ence between  A and  D,  there  would  be  no  divorce 
problem. 

The  problem  of  domestic  service  is  also  wonder- 
fully cleared  up  by  considering  our  different  types 
of  woman. 

It  is  clear  that  children  have  a right  to  the  com- 
panionship and  instruction  of  those  who  are  of  the 
same  social  and  intellectual  class  as  their  parents 
and  themselves,  and  that  if  they  are  left  much  to 
the  care  of  those  of  another  class,  they  will  acquire 
the  mental  and  moral  habits,  language,  and  manners, 
of  that  class  rather  than  their  own. 

In  the  yeoman  class  it  is  rare  to  find  domestic 
servants ; there  are  generally  women  of  type  C in 
the  family ; but  if  in  exceptional  circumstances  others 
are  called  in,  they  are  neighbours  of  the  same  class. 
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In  the  patrician  families  in  the  cities,  the  help  is 
either  from  the  poorest  of  the  country  stock,  or  from 
the  city  proletariat. 

To  be  a member  of  a fecund  family,  and  take  part 
in  the  bringing  up  of  the  children,  is  a work  of  very 
high  order;  no  one  can  escape  the  influence  which 
such  intimacy  compels ; there  is  no  way  of  measuring 
its  value  in  money.  In  our  theoretical  fecund  class 
all  this  goes  without  saying ; the  work  is  done  by 
the  mother  or  by  women  of  type  C,  of  whom  there 
would  normally  be  an  abundant  supply,  either  in  the 
family,  or  neighbours  of  the  same  ability  and  ideals. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  service  for  type  D is 
performed  by  others  of  the  same  class;  it  is  like 
any  other  material  work,  so  much  service  for  so 
much  money,  and  it  implies  no  intimate  relations 
whatever.  It  would  go  on  in  our  theoretical  cities 
just  as  it  does  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses  at 
present. 

Here,  as  in  fhe  previous  question,  the  chief  trouble 
comes  from  the  women  of  type  B.  It  is  pretty 
near  the  truth  that  every  domestic  servant  in  a city 
family  where  there  are  no  children  is  part  of  the 
game  of  social  ostentation,  which  is  the  occupation 
of  that  type  of  woman.  This  is  also  true  in  a large 
measure  in  most  cases  where  there  are  children. 
It  is  true  wherever  the  mother  turns  over  to  inferiors 
any  of  the  work  in  bringing  up  children  which 

properly  belongs  to  herself.  With  the  disappearance 
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of  type  B and  the  combination  type  AB,  there 
would  be  no  “ servant-girl  problem.”  Let  anyone 
analyse  honestly  the  activities  of  any  woman  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  see  how  far  this  reasoning 
applies. 

The  subject  of  dress  reform  is  too  complicated 
to  be  dealt  with  in  full  here,  even  if  a man  were 
allowed  to  have  anything  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Still  a few  leading  thoughts  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
For  women  who  are  to  live  mostly  within  the  home, 
and  for  whom  maternity  is  a large  factor  in  life,  the 
general  theory  of  the  European  woman’s  dress  is 
well  enough.  This  belongs  to  type  A.  The  decora- 
tive elements  which  are  added,  where  their  purpose 
is  to  enhance  sexual  attraction,  belong  in  some 
measure  honestly  to  type  C,  but  their  chief  use  even 
in  that  case  is  for  type  B,  and  it  is  again  the  game 
played  by  that  type  that  is  responsible  for  the  ex- 
travagant monstrosities  of  fashion,  which  have  been 
the  butt  of  satirists  through  all  ages. 

For  type  D,  however,  the  whole  scheme  is  totally 
unsuited.  She  needs  a costume  which  will  allow 
her  the  same  freedom  of  action  that  a man’s  costume 
allows  him.  She  needs  at  least  a few  pockets.  She 
may  not  adopt  all  details  of  man’s  attire,  but  some- 
thing which  allows  her  to  go  about  her  work  as  a 
normal  two-legged  animal  is  very  desirable.  The 
ladies  can  follow  out  these  lines  of  thought  in  as 
much  detail  as  they  please. 
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The  questions  of  compensation  for  woman’s  work, 
and  of  the  suffrage,  are  closely  connected  with  that 
of  man’s  and  come  in  under  the  general  discussions 
of  those  subjects. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  WAGES  QUESTION 

There  is  so  much  confusion  of  language  on 
this  subject  that  there  is  need  of  some  defini- 
tion at  the  outset,  or  there  will  be  danger  of  mis- 
understanding. 

The  four  elements  in  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties are,  according  to  the  usual  economics : 

I.  Land,  including  all  kinds  of  resources  to  be 
found  in  a state  of  nature.  The  person  who  controls 
them  is  the  landlord,  and  the  money  paid  to  him  for 
his  rights  in  their  use  is  rent. 

2.  Capital:  goods  produced  and  not  consumed, 
which  are  employed  for  further  production ; such  as 
tools,  buildings,  machinery,  and  food  for  the  support 
of  workmen  until  more  is  produced.  The  person 
who  furnishes  this  is  the  capitalist,  and  the  money 
paid  for  its  use  is  interest. 

3.  The  intellectual  work  of  adjusting  the  means 
of  production,  superintending  it,  and  marketing  the 
product.  The  person  who  does  this  is  the  manager 
or  entrepreneur,  and  the  share  which  he  receives 
for  his  work  is  called  profit. 
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4,  The  actual  work  of  production  done  by  the 
labourer  or  artisan,  the  pay  for  which  is  called  wages. 

The  work  of  transportation  can  be  analysed  into 
similar  elements. 

These  functions  may  be  exercised  by  four  different 
men  or  groups  of  men,  or  two  or  three,  or  all  may 
be  combined  under  one.  Notice  that  the  typical 
yeoman  is  almost  the  only  man  in  our  industrial 
system  who  regularly  combines  all  four  in  one 
person.  This  is  partly  why  he  is  an  all-round 
man,  and  his  children  get  an  all-round  training 
which  is  good  for  them  whatever  their  work  in 
life  is. 

When  a farmer  enlarges  his  holding  so  that  he 
cannot  do  all  of  the  work  himself,  and  regularly 
hires  labour  and  gives  most  of  his  own  time  to  the 
management,  he  combines  the  first  three  functions, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  borrow  any  money.  The  old- 
fashioned  small  manufacturer  was  regularly  in  the 
same  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  a small  farmer,  who  with  his 
sons  does  all  the  work  on  the  place,  may  not  own 
his  land  entirely  or  even  at  all:  he  may  have  bor- 
rowed money  on  mortgage,  or  rent  his  land  from 
another  man.  In  this  case  he  combines  the  last 
three  of  the  four.  He  may  also,  on  the  security  of 
his  growing  crops,  borrow  capital  for  seed,  tools, 
and  food  while  they  grow.  In  this  case,  of  course, 
he  is  manager  and  labourer. 
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A manufacturer,  unless  he  works  on  a very  small 
scale,  is  usually,  if  he  borrows  his  capital,  manager 
only.  The  reader  can  analyse  other  possibilities  as 
far  as  he  pleases. 

Each  of  the  four  partners  receives  directly  or  in- 
directly a share  of  the  finished  products.  What 
the  share  of  each  shall  be  is  determined  by  competi- 
tion. If  the  manager  is  not  giving  the  labourer 
enough,  he  can  find  another  manager  who  will  give 
him  more.  If  the  capitalist  or  the  landlord  charges 
too  high  a rate,  the  manager  can  find  another 
landlord  or  capitalist  who  will  charge  less,  and 
so  on. 

In  the  case  of  a thinly  settled  country,  it  is  open 
to  every  man  to  become  landlord,  and  that  is  really 
what  happens,  if  the  labourer  does  not  get  his  full 
share  of  the  products.  Now  land  in  itself  has  no 
value ; it  is  only  as  it  gives  opportunity  for  produc- 
tion that  any  income  can  be  had  from  it.  The  value 
of  land,  then,  where  everyone  is  free  to  take  up 
new  land,  is  the  value  of  the  improvements.  Any- 
one will  pay  for  such  improvements  just  what  he 
could  have  produced  in  the  time  in  which  it  would 
have  taken  him  to  make  them  himself ; and  the 
principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  capital  in  the  narrow 
definition  of  the  older  economics — the  landlord  gets 
a “ reward  for  abstinence.” 

With  a sturdy,  intelligent,  and  thrifty  population 
under  these  conditions,  the  competitive  system  is 
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good.  The  four  elements  of  production  are  in  fair 
proportion;  nearly  every  manager  is,  to  some  extent, 
landlord  and  capitalist  also.  Few  can  live  merely  by 
drawing  an  income.  Everyone  who  will  work  and 
use  judgment  can  bring  up  a family.  The  pressure 
is  towards  extension  and  perpetuation  of  the  yeoman 
type ; so  long  as  there  is  more  land  to  be  taken  up 
by  that  type,  there  will  always  be  young  people 
who  can  make  use  of  it. 

Under  this  dispensation  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity is  roughly  what  will  repay  the  labour  it  has 
cost  to  produce  it,  or  would  cost  to  replace  it.  This 
is  an  old  generalization  which  has  been  shown  to 
have  many  exceptions,  but  for  staple  commodities 
it  is  fairly  accurate.  The  theory  of  wages  is  an 
equivalent  in  goods — that  is,  the  product  of  former 
labour — for  the  amount  of  labour  given.  So  long 
as  land  is  free,  and  anyone  with  reasonable  labour 
can  support  a family  on  it,  competition  gives  every- 
one, whatever  activities  he  engages  in,  enough  to 
support  one  also. 

But  as  population  increases,  land  becomes  more 
valuable,  and  its  possession  constitutes  a monopoly. 
This  allows  the  landlord,  under  the  competitive 
system,  to  demand  a larger  share  of  the  product. 
At  the  same  time,  density  of  population  and  in- 
creased facility  of  transportation  allows  capital  to  be 
turned  over  more  rapidly,  so  that  the  function  of 
the  capitalist,  in  the  narrow  sense,  becomes  relatively 
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less.  A farmer  or  manufacturer  who  borrows  money 
in  modern  times,  does  not  generally  borrow  capital 
proper  unless  he  is  operating  on  a very  narrow 
margin.  He  gives  as  security  for  what  he  borrows, 
the  land  and  permanent  improvements  to  which  he 
holds  title.  He  can  get  money  at  a lower  rate  on 
this  than  on  goods  in  process  of  production,  because 
the  risk  is  less.  The  practical  effect  of  this  is  that 
he  transfers  the  ownership  of  some  of  the  means  of 
production.  Anyone  who  will  analyse  the  relations 
will  see  that  that  is  what  most  of  the  securities 
representing  wealth  really  mean  in  our  day.  Capital 
in  the  narrow  sense  plays  so  slight  a part  that  the 
needs  of  the  country  are  provided  for  (except  for 
what  is  represented  by  the  capital  stock  of  banks) 
by  the  money  deposited  in  the  banks,  which  largely 
represents  merely  the  transformation  of  the  invest- 
ments of  the  other  order. 

From  these  two  factors,  with  the  modern  system 
of  credits,  has  grown  up  a new  aspect  of  property 
which  leads  to  a new  set  of  definitions.  The  term 
capital,  which  has  become  less  important  in  the  old 
sense,  has  been  extended  to  include  all  means  of 
production — land,  mineral  resources,  means  of  trans- 
portation, as  well  as  working  capital.  The  old 
restricted  use  is  hardly  thought  of  in  the  modern 
content  of  the  word ; especially,  the  capitalist  is 
a person  who  has,  by  virtue  of  control  of  a portion 
of  the  means  of  production,  a right  to  an  income; 
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that  is,  to  a share  in  the  product  without  any  effort  or 
activity  on  his  own  part.  What  that  share  is,  is 
determined  by  competition. 

To  make  things  clear  at  this  point  let  us  take  a 
hypothetical  concrete  instance : (the  reader  is  asked 
to  neglect  all  absurdities  which  would  disappear,  with 
similar  conditions,  on  a larger  scale). 

Let  us  assume  that  some  new  land,  instead  of 
being  a continent  with  unlimited  room  for  expansion, 
is  a small  island  with  good  soil  and  favourable 
climate.  A man  and  his  wife  are  shipwrecked  there, 
and  there  is  no  means  of  getting  away.  They  are 
intelligent  persons  and  have  all  the  implements  of 
their  civilization,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  had  of  his, 
and  they  soon  bring  all  the  land  they  need  into  a 
state  of  excellent  cultivation.  There  is  much  more 
land  than  they  need  for  their  support,  and  they  have 
no  difficulty  in  living  in  comfort. 

One  day,  after  they  are  well  established,  another 
man  and  his  wife  are  shipwrecked,  and  share  their 
life  with  them.  After  this  there  are  no  further 
accessions.  Both  couples  have  children,  and  a little 
community  grows  up  on  the  island. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  the  island  will  produce 
food  enough  for  twelve  persons,  and  that  this  can  be 
raised  by  the  labour  of  two  persons  working  twelve 
hours  a day,  or  of  twelve  persons  working  two  hours 
a day.  At  first  the  four  work  in  common  enough 
land  to  support  them,  each  working  two  hours  a day. 
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But  then  they  have  children,  let  us  say  four  to 
each  couple.  This  uses  the  full  productive  capacity 
of  the  island.  While  the  children  are  young,  the 
fathers  work  more  than  at  first,  but  as  the  children 
grow  up  they  take  their  share  of  the  work,  and  every- 
one works  his  due  amount  of  two  hours  a day.  This 
goes  on  with  perfect  success  until  the  children  grow 
up  and  some  of  them  marry.  No  one  has  ever 
thought  of  how  much  the  land  will  produce ; there 
has  always  been  enough  for  everybody,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  next  generation  have  to  be  fed  that 
it  appears  that  there  is  not  enough  for  all. 

Now  there  are  two  things  that  can  be  done. 
Healthy  savages,  such  as  the  not  very  remote  ances- 
tors of  the  European  peoples,  will  fight  it  out  and 
kill  off  enough  to  bring  down  the  numbers.  People 
of  a more  advanced  state  of  civilization,  like  the 
Orientals,  and  a more  altruistic  attitude,  will  reduce 
the  individual  share  of  the  supply  as  long  as  life 
can  be  maintained,  and  then  .resort  to  infanticide 
and  suicide. 

A third  way,  which  will  be  sure  to  occur  to  some 
one  after  the  other  ways  have  been  found  to  be 
wasteful,  is  to  regulate  sexual  relations  so  that 
the  birth-rate  is  kept  down  to  equal  the  death- 
rate. 

But  now  suppose  that  our  people  bring  to  the 
island  the  traditions  of  our  present  civilization  in 
the  matter  of  property.  The  first  man,  whom  we 
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will  call  Smith,  has  priority  of  possession,  has  spent 
labour  on  improvements,  and  is  not  obliged  to  allow 
Brown  the  use  of  any  land  at  all.  Say  that  Smith’s 
improvements,  though  superficial,  have  covered  two- 
thirds  of  the  island,  and  that  he  has  already  two 
children  when  Brown  comes ; Brown  will  surely  ac- 
cept willingly  one-third  of  the  land,  which  is  more 
than  enough  for  his  needs,  as  his,  and  be  grateful 
to  Smith  for  ceding  it  to  him. 

Now  assume  that  twelve  persons  are  born  as  before 
— six  Smiths  and  six  Browns.  There  is  food  enough 
for  all,  but  Smith’s  land  produces  enough  for  eight 
and  Brown’s  for  four.  The  Browns  cannot  live  on 
what  they  raise,  and  the  Smiths  have  more  than 
enough.  Smith  might  let  Brown  have  another  sixth 
of  the  land,  but  he  is  an  individualist  and  believes 
in  competition  and  private  ownership.  He  says  to 
Brown,  “ If  you  will  work  the  land  which  I do  not 
need,  you  may  have  the  products ; but  you  must  also 
work  another  sixth  of  mine  and  let  me  have  the 
products.”  This  the  Browns  are  quite  willing  to 
do ; the  additional  time  is  a trifle,  and  the  food  thus 
gained  makes  the  difference  between  plenty  and  want. 
Next  year  Smith  insists  upon  a larger  amount  of 
labour  from  the  Browns ; it  seems  again  a trifle,  and 
they  really  have  no  choice.  Smith  continues  to 
demand  more  until  the  Browns  are  performing  all 
the  labour  of  cultivation  for  both  families  — 
four  hours  a day  each.  This  is  still  quite  possible. 
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and  the  families  can  get  on  amicably  on  these 
terms. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a bird  of  very 
beautiful  plumage,  known  as  the  jackatoo,  which 
is  familiar  to  both  families  and  found  on  the  island. 
There  is  a sacred  tradition  inherited  by  the  Smiths 
and  Browns  that  no  man  may  approach  any  woman 
who  is  not  adorned  with  jackatoo  feathers,  and  that 
no  woman  may  receive  attentions  from  any  man  who 
has  not  provided  her  with  a complete  set  of  them. 
The  bird  is  very  difficult  to  capture,  and  the  men 
spend  in  its  pursuit  a good  deal  of  the  time  not 
required  for  providing  food.  The  women  also  use 
much  time  in  making  up  the  feathers  into  elaborate 
designs. 

Now  when  the  Smiths  are  relieved  entirely  from 
the  work  of  procuring  food,  they  spend  somewhat 
more  time  on  the  jackatoo  feathers.  They  have 
more  of  them,  and  the  exercise  of  the  ingenuity  and 
prowess  of  the  men  in  the  chase,  and  of  the  artistic 
sense  of  the  women  in  making  up  the  feathers,  tends 
to  the  improvement  of  the  race.  The  Browns,  who 
have  less  time  for  this  pursuit,  nevertheless  profit  by 
the  arts  developed  by  the  Smiths.  But  presently 
the  jackatoos  become  scarcer  and  more  wary ; the 
Smiths  do  not  get  so  many  of  them  as  their  women 
have  grown  accustomed  to  consider  as  their  rights, 
and  so,  as  they  can  force  the  Browns  to  do  anything 
rather  than  starve,  they  require  them  to  help  in  the 
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jackatoo  chase  for  the  Smiths,  as  well  as  to  provide 
all  the  food  for  both  families. 

But  the  Brown  women,  as  well  as  the  Smiths,  are 
firm  believers  in  the  taboo  or  tradition  mentioned; 
consequently  the  family  cannot  be  perpetuated  with- 
out a minimum  supply  of  jackatoo  feathers;  and  if 
the  women  have  the  complete  courage  of  their  con- 
victions, the  feather  problem  is  just  as  important 
for  the  family  as  the  food  problem.  Here,  then, 
seems  to  be  the  parting  of  the  ways ; the  Browns  can 
no  longer  meet  the  demands  upon  them;  and  if 
they  think  at  all,  come  to  realize  that  the  demands 
are  unjust.  They  must  refuse  to  comply,  and  then 
the  matter  must  be  settled  by  force  or  com- 
promise. 

Now  the  Smiths  are  not  essentially  bad,  but  they, 
as  well  as  the  Browns,  have  simply  let  matters  go 
on  in  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  They  take  into 
consideration  the  whole  problem,  and  agree  to  accept 
a complete  new  adjustment  which  shall  be  fair  to 
everyone,  and  decide  on  the  following:  instead  of 
rival  family  groups  they  will  combine  into  one,  and 
let  the  most  promising  Smith  boy  and  Brown  girl 
start  a new  family,  which  may  have  ten  children. 
This  practice  will  be  continued  in  successive  genera- 
tions, regulating  matters  so  that  the  total  number  of 
twelve  persons  shall  never  be  exceeded ; an  occa- 
sional falling  below  can  always  be  made  up,  and  is 
in  itself  no  hardship.  They  put  all  the  land  into 
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one  holding,  let  each  person  give  a due  share  of 
time  to  the  cultivation,  and  receive  an  equal  share 
of  the  products.  This  plan  requires  only  half  the 
former  amount  of  jackatoo  feathers,  and  the  time 
thus  saved  is  devoted  to  a careful  quantitative  study 
of  the  conditions  of  living,  and  the  problem  of 
making  the  work  as  easy  as  possible.  Perhaps  by 
improved  methods  of  development  and  possible 
fisheries,  the  total  supply  of  food  can  be  increased; 
and  perhaps  with  the  true  scientific  habit  of  thought 
thus  encouraged,  the  jackatoo  tradition  will  be- 
come less  important,  and  even  eventually  dis- 
appear. 

Observe  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  till  things 
get  intolerable  before  adopting  this  plan,  but  any 
time  after  the  arrival  of  the  Browns  will  do,  provided 
that  all  the  conditions  are  understood  and  that  both 
families  have  equal  intelligence,  equal  sense  of  justice, 
and  similar  traditions.  Observe  also  that  if  Brown 
will  limit  himself  to  two  children  he  can  live  on 
his  third  of  the  land,  and  Smith  can  have  no  advan- 
tage, and  must  raise  his  own  food,  and  chase  his  own 
jackatoos,  and  the  Browns  can  have  as  large  in- 
dividual shares  of  everything  as  the  Smiths ; also 
that  if  Brown  will  have  no  children  at  all,  and  wait 
till  Smith  gets  eight,  he  can  make  the  Smiths  not 
only  provide  him  and  Mrs.  Brown  with  all  the  food 
they  need,  but  with  jackatoo  feathers  to  burn,  or 
throw  away,  or  accumulate  indefinitely,  since  they 
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have  no  normal  use  for  them ; but  food  cannot  be 
wasted,  nor  accumulated  beyond  a limited  time. 
Observe  that  this  can  continue  so  long  as  there  are 
only  ten  Smiths;  if  there  are  more  than  twelve 
persons  on  the  island  the  condition  is  hopeless,  and 
must  be  relieved  by  harsh  means. 

Finally  observe  that  if  there  is  an  understanding 
that  the  Smiths  shall  never  have  more  than  eight 
persons  on  their  share  of  the  island,  and  the  Browns 
four  on  theirs,  the  two  families  can  be  as  different 
as  possible  in  race,  intelligence,  traditions,  and 
manner  of  living,  and  yet  have  no  conflicts. ^ 

To  come  back  now  to  the  question  of  wages 
after  this  long  parenthesis ; it  is  plain  that  however 
well  the  old  plan  of  return  in  kind  for  work  done 
may  do  under  kinetic  conditions,  where  there  is 
room  for  expansion,  the  limit  for  the  minimum  wage 
under  competition  is  the  limit  which  will  support 


The  reader  may  need  to  be  reminded  that  this  is  purely 
an  abstract  presentation,  in  spite  of  its  concrete  form,  and  cannot 

be  taken  as  a possible  pattern  for  actual  practice.  Consider  the 
following  cases  : 

I.  The  Smiths  are  average  persons  of  the  present  civilized  races, 
ey  believe  m individual  ownership  in  everything,  competition 
or  goods,  and  the  right  of  everyone  to  look  out  for  his  own  interests 
they  are  well-meaning  and  willing  to  compete  on  fair  terms,  but 

i^-^tance  on  the  theory  that  might  is 
right.  The  Browns  are  of  the  most  ” advanced  " school  of  thinkers  • 

T 7 n^an  ” ; that  individual  ad- 

thin7  f ®''^''"'^'^ated  to  the  general  welfare,  that  every- 

comml  ^ monopoly  should  be  held  in 

common,  and  its  products  shared  equally.  They  have  the  scientific 
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individual  life.  And  as  a static  condition  is  ap- 

proached, wages  do  tend  to  fall  to  this  limit.  Com- 
plete reduction  to  the  limit  would  leave  no  room  for 
children  before  they  can  work,  and  so  some  way  must 
be  found  to  leave  a margin  for  families.  Now  our 
illustration  has  shown  that  in  any  final  adjustment 
for  the  whole  race,  or  for  any  part  of  it  which  can 
be  sufficiently  isolated,  there  must  be,  with  full  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions,  complete  submission  of  the 
individual  advantage  to  the  higher  good  of  the 
general  group.  The  history  of  civilization  is  the 

history  of  the  evolution  of  this  idea  as  applying  to 
larger  and  larger  groups.  Human  nature  may  re- 
main essentially  selfish,  but  self-interest  must  be 
expressed  in  control  of  the  whole  group  so  that 
each  will  have  his  honest  share.  One  of  the  most 
evident  aspects  of  this  principle  is  expressed  in  the 
old  saying  that  the  world  owes  every  man  a living, 
and  in  the  modern  Socialist  theories  of  an  equal 

habit  of  mind,  wish  to  base  all  action  on  real  knowledge  of  facts, 
and  regard  the  jackatoo  tradition  as  an  absurd  superstition.  They 
wish  to  live  with  all  men  on  this  basis,  but  are  obliged,  consciously 
though  reluctantly,  to  do  as  other  men  do  when  the  majority  differs 
from  them. 

2.  The  Smiths  are  advanced  and  the  Browns  are  average  men. 

3.  The  Smiths  are  average  men  and  the  Browns  are  ignorant 
negroes  with  gross  superstitions  and  no  conception  of  moral 
standards. 

4.  The  Smiths  are  advanced  and  the  Browns  negroes. 

5.  The  Smiths  are  negroes  and  the  Browns  advanced. 

6.  The  Smiths  are  negroes  and  the  Browns  are  average  men. 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  through  all  these  possibilities  will 
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division  of  the  necessities  of  life,  leaving  differences 
of  achievement  to  be  compensated  in  non-material 
things.  Some  such  adjustment  must  be  a part  of 
a final  solution. 

Note  again  the  essential  point  that  the  amount 
of  such  an  equal  share  depends  upon  the  sum  total 
to  be  divided.  It  can  be  increased  by  reducing 
the  numbers,  and  may  be  diminished  to  the  point  of 
distress  by  unchecked  multiplication. 

The  point  where  the  two-class  theory  throws  light 
on  the  whole  matter  is  this : One  important  task, 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  is  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race,  and  an  individual  cannot  be  compensated 
m non-material  things  for  ,this  special  kind  of  work. 
There  must  be  material  provision  for  the  children 
while  they  are  unable  to  work,  and  for  the  mothers 
while  they  are  doing  their  physical  part  of  the  task. 
The  family  honour  which  is  the  non-material  reward 
which  comes  from  membership  in  a family  of  those 
efficient  in  this  work,  is  shared  by  the  whole  family 
and  not  by  individuals. 


Now  if  we  make  a clear  distinction  between  a 
class  where  the  unit  is  the  family,  and  one  where 
the  unit  is  the  individual,  the  whole  matter  is  plain. 
show  that  there  is  no  final  solution  unless  there  is  complete  agree- 

The  o™Zit  -mbefs  to 

agreeZ  to  t T T independent  groups 

work  „5  ^ ? absolutely  within  their  respective  bounds.  A 

tell  glnt  T"’  whenever  the  more  in- 

elhgent  group  can  force  or  persuade  the  other  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  which  are  for  the  advantage  of  both. 
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Give  to  the  family  a share  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  individuals  in  it,  and  arrange  conditions 
so  that  this  share  may  be  as  assured  as  possible. 
This  can  be  done  by  giving  each  family  a large 
enough  share  in  the  direct  control  of  the  means  of 
production;  and  practically  this  seems  to  be  one 
thing  that  nature  means  by  giving  us  the  best  human 
product  from  the  yeoman  class.  Another  thing  is 
that  the  work  of  the  class,  men  as  well  as  women, 
is  to  a large  extent  pedagogical : children  need  to 
learn  what  men  can  teach  them  in  the  matters  manual 
and  intellectual  with  which  men  have  most  to  do. 
It  is  therefore  well  to  give  the  compensation  in  such 
a way  that  it  goes  automatically  for  the  use  of  the 
family  group  and  brings  the  men’s  activity  and 
interest  inside  of  the  immediate  circle.  This  is 
another  result  of  the  yeoman’s  life. 

The  wage  of  the  member  of  the  surplus  class  is 
of  course  derived  from  the  product  from  the  general 
capital,  which  must  in  a static  condition  be  owned 
and  managed  by  and  for  the  collectivity.  The  in- 
dividual share,  which  is  only  a fraction  (not  more 
than  one-twelfth  if  ten  children  is  the  normal  number 
for  a family)  of  the  share  for  each  family  unit,  is 
equal  for  men  and  women.  This  means,  as  has 
been  discussed  in  Chapter  X,  both  more  for  the 
women  and  less  for  the  men  than  under  present 
conditions.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  provide  for 
a potential  family  in  the  case  of  the  man,  nor  to 
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drive  women  into  the  family  by  low  wages  for  the 
self-supporting.  Public  opinion,  and  even  legisla- 
tion, has  recognized  this  difference;  as  in  plans  for 
a tax  on  bachelors,  or  a bounty  for  large  families. 
The  former  method  fails,  of  course,  on  account  of 
the  reasons  given  in  the  footnote  on  page  67.  The 
second  is  bad  because  it  pays  no  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  children,  which  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  quantity. 


CHAPTER  XV 


LAND  TENURES,  CAPITALISM,  AND  PROPERTY  IN 

GENERAL 


HE  question  of  land  tenures  clears  up  also  with 


the  two-class  system.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
special  feature  of  the  larger  question  of  the  public  or 
private  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  production, 
but  it  has  received  so  much  attention  in  itself  that 
it  may  be  well  to  discuss  it  separately. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  value  of  land  when 
there  is  entirely  free  competition  is  the  same  as 
that  of  air  or  water.  It  comes  to  have  value  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  labour  that  has  been 
expended  on  it,  thus  giving  opportunity  for  pro- 
duction, which  is  the  real  measure  of  value  of  what 
is  called  real  estate — land  with  the  result  of  past 
labour  expended  on  it. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  opportunity  for  profitable 
production  is  increased  by  mere  proximity  to  indus- 
trial activity,  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  the 
element  of  transportation  expenses ; so  that  real  estate 
value  represents  in  a sense  the  product  of  the  col- 
lective activity  of  society  over  a given  area,  and  rises 
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in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  that  activity.  Real 
estate  ownership  is  therefore  practically  almost  always 
to  some  extent  a monopoly ; and  this  becomes  serious 
in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of  population.  Prac- 
tically this  becomes  unjust  at  just  about  the  point 
where  the  land,  on  account  of  this  pressure,  or  for 
other  reasons,  such  as  mineral  deposits  or  strategic 
points  in  the  water  supply,  becomes  too  valuable 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

Now  our  fecund  class  will  theoretically  use  the 
bulk  of  the  agricultural  land,  and  each  family  should 
have  thorough  control  of  its  holdings  and  keep  it 
through  successive  generations.  The  old  system  of 
holdings  in  fee  and  hereditary  transmission,  with  such 
features  as  entail  and  primogeniture,  is  simply  the 
expression  of  the  common  sense  of  the  race  as  to 
the  best  plan  for  the  family;  and  can  in  the 
main  be  kept  for  the  fecund  class  under  our 
theory. 

All  the  modern  movements  for  public  ownership, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  arisen  from  the  pressure 
which  tends  towards  the  formation  of  a surplus  class, 
for  whom  such  a system  is  essentially  suited.  Under 
our  system  it  could  be  practically  applied  to  every- 
thing except  agricultural  land  — such  as  city  real 

estate,  mines,  water-powers,  and  transportation  fran- 
chises. 

The  question  of  modern  capitalism  has  been  neces- 
sarily discussed  at  some  length  in  order  to  get  at 
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the  matter  of  wages.  Some  further  thoughts  are 
as  follows : 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  effect  of  modern 
conditions  upon  capital  (in  the  newer  and  more 
general  use  of  the  word),  in  the  direction  of  con- 
solidation on  the  one  hand,  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment on  the  other.  Practically  a person  who  puts 
money  into  a savings-bank,  or  buys  any  of  the  usual 
bond-market  securities,  becomes  a shareholder  in  a 
general  fund  of  means  of  production,  which  is  far 
on  the  way  towards  a general  monopoly;  and  he  is 
entitled,  if  things  go  well,  without  thought  or  effort 
on  his  part,  to  receive  a certain  share  in  the  product. 
Operations  tend  to  be  conducted  on  an  ever-increas- 
ing scale,  eliminating  competition  and  with  it  all 
duplication  of  effort  and  all  waste  in  different  lines. 
The  logical  outcome  of  the  movement  is  a complete 
unification  of  all  industries  under  one  manage- 
ment. 

This  state  of  things  differentiates  sharply  among 
the  different  elements  of  production,  and  forces  a 
better  definition  of  the  status  of  the  intellectual 
worker.  The  possession  of  capital  does  not  in  itself 
imply  any  superiority  of  judgment  or  other  mental 
endowment.  The  acquisition  of  it  generally  docs. 
In  the  days  when  a man  or  his  immediate  ancestors 
acquired,  by  personal  industry  or  skill  in  manage- 
ment, the  capital  he  possessed,  he  was  likely  to  be  a 
better  man  in  mental  and  moral  power  than  his 
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fellow-men.  In  those  days  the  possession  of  capital 
generally  meant  a great  deal  of  responsibility  for 
its  management,  and  the  capitalist  and  manager  were 
oftener  one  person  than  two. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  clerical  duties 
necessarily  performed  by  the  manager  in  the  days 
when  education  was  not  general  and  modern 
mechanical  devices  for  such  work  were  unknown, 
which  require  less  intellectual  and  moral  power  than 
the  average  of  manual  callings. 

The  modern  development  tends  to  bring  out  a 
specialist  type  of  the  highly  intellectual  and  efficient 
manager,  standing  between  the  mere  bondholder  and 
the  mere  employee ; of  whom  the  former  may  be 
an  absolute  idiot,  and  the  latter  need  only  be  able 
to  tend  a machine  or  copy  letters.  Of  course  such 
a man  is  practically  always  a member  of  the  capitalist 
class  also.  Either  he  is  born  in  it  or  his  ability 
soon  brings  him  capital.  Where  capital  constitutes 
a monopoly,  this  advantage  enables  the  men  who  are 
in  the  saddle  to  use  the  force  of  competition  to  keep 
equally  good  men  in  the  status  of  the  employee,  so 
that  the  distinction  tends  to  become  sharper  and  a 
conflict  threatens,  which  is  mitigated  only  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  for  a man  to  belong  to  both 
classes,  and  that  in  a prosperous  condition  of  industry 
most  men  do. 

To  make  these  conditions  clear,  let  us  resort  to 
the  graphic  method. 
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Let  the  large  rectangle  represent  the  total  food 
possibilities  of  a given  territory.  Let  the  part  en- 
closed in  the  lower  left  corner  represent  the  part  now 
used  by  the  people.  Vertical  height  represents  in  a 
general  way  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  from 
the  resources  worhed,  and  horizontal  extension  the 
number  of  people  on  the  territory. 


Figure  i shows  the  earliest  conditions,  where  there 
is  room  for  unlimited  expansion  and  free  competition. 
The  divisions  represent  on  the  left  the  capitalist,  the 
manager  next,  the  labourer  at  the  right.  Their 
numbers  will  be  approximately  equal,  though  almost 
everyone  will  belong  to  all  three  classes.  The  share 
of  the  produce  falling  to  each  class  is  also  equal. 
No  high  grade  of  intelligence  is  required  for  a man 
to  make  a living  and  support  a family,  and  everyone 
can  do  so.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  yeoman 
class  in  a new  country,  and  also  of  the  artisan  with 
a small  shop  in  the  days  of  handwork.  Life  is 
simple  and  in  general  very  few  accumulate  any 
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capital.  The  case  of  the  few  who  do  is  s'hown  at 
the  upper  left  corner  of  the  space  representing  the 
class.  At  the  right  is  shown  the  case  of  the  few 
who  have  not  intelligence  enough  to  support  a family, 
and  so  their  share  falls  below  the  general  horizontal 
line.  The  raising  of  the  line  on  the  left  of  course 
indicates  those  whose  share  of  the  produce  on  ac- 
count of  the  possession  of  capital  comes  above  the 
amount  necessary  to  support  a family,  and  who  there- 
fore do  not  need  the  average  amount  of  intelligence 
in  order  to  have  one.  The  bracket  Under  the  line 
marks  the  limit  where  this  average  amount  of  in- 
telligence is  found. 


Figure  2 shows  the  condition  in  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  the  older  factory  system  with  relatively 
small  independent  establishments.  The  classes  of 
capitalists  and  managers,  still  largely  combined  in 
the  same  person,  are  relatively  smaller,  but  have  a 
larger  proportionate  share  of  the  product.  The  total 
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product  is  large,  so  that  all  except  the  very  poorest 
quality  of  humanity  can  support  families,  but  the 
capitalist  and  manager  get  a relatively  larger  share 
of  it.  High  intelligence  is  still  required  of  the 
manager,  but  the  labourer  in  most  cases  has  merely 
to  tend  a machine ; though  some  work  still,  especially 
that  of  producing  machines,  requires  intellectual 
ability.  The  mere  capitalist  of  course  may  be  with- 
out such  ability.  Notice  tliat  the  sum  total  of  in- 
tellectual ability  is  much  smaller  than  in  Figure  i, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a family  without  it. 


FIG.  3 


Figure  3 shows  the  conditions  under  the  modern 
consolidation  of  capital.  The  space  representing  the 
manager  class  is  reduced  to  a thin  line,  which  tends 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  capitalist.  The  latter  becomes 
relatively  more  numerous  and  has  a still  larger  share 
of  the  product.  The  labourer  has  become  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  person.  Improvements  in  machinery 
and  methods  of  production  have  made  the  man  who 
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is  a mere  automaton  of  much  less  importance.  More 
of  the  work  comes  under  the  head  of  skilled  labour, 
and  on  account  of  delegation  of  routine  work  by 
the  manager,  more  of  the  educated  are  in  the 
employee  class.  While  mere  book  knowledge  does 
not  mean  intelligence,  opportunity  to  get  it  is  never- 
theless more  general,  and  all  v/ho  have  a good  in- 
tellectual endowment  have  had  opportunity  to  de- 
velop it.  From  all  these  reasons  the  proportion  of 
persons  of  high  intelligence  to  the  total  has  become 
greater  than  in  the  state  of  things  represented  by 
Figure  2,  but  it  has  moved  to  another  place  in  the 
economic  scale. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inequality  of  the  classes 
as  to  the  share  of  the  product  has  become  greater, 
and  there  is  a contingent  of  the  employee  class  who 
have  intelligence  enough  to  support  a family,  whose 
share  in  the  product  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  them 
to  do  it.  This  is  the  “ intellectual  proletariat  ” 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  our  modern  city 
life. 

Under  a system  of  relentless  competition,  of  course 
this  condition  must  extend  and  become  more  acute 
until  no  one  who  is  not  a capitalist  can  have  a 
family.  The  tendency  is  more  and  more  toward  the 
state  where  the  wage  is  only  what  will  give  an  indi- 
vidual enough  to  meet  the  conditions  of  life  in  the 
social  class  where  he  belongs.  The  phenomena  are 
too  well  known  to  need  description ; pauperism. 
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exploitation  of  the  labour  of  women  and  children, 
prostitution,  and  a general  deterioration. 

If  the  increase  in  population  is  at  the  rate  of 
I per  cent  a year,  and  the  interest  rate  4 per  cent, 
which  is  something  like  the  general  average  at 
present,  capital  will  double  about  three  times  as 
fast  as  population.  As  new  land  is  taken  up,  a con- 
stantly increasing  proportion  comes  into  the  hands 
of  the  capitalist.  This  is  generally  worked  on  a 
large  scale  by  hired  labour,  so  that,  instead  of  the 
growth  of  the  yeomanry,  the  capitalistic  method  of 
production  extends  to  agriculture. 

People  above  the  average  intelligence  in  the 
employee  class  are  able  to  make  savings  and  get 
into  the  capitalist  class ; those  below  are  eliminated 
in  a generation  or  two,  at  a cost  of  great  waste  to 
the  race.  There  is  also  an  elimination  of  the  less 
intelligent  of  the  capitalist  class,  which  is  slower  and 
at  proportionately  even  greater  waste.  The  struggle 
for  capital  becomes  fierce,  and  use  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  for  higher  things  is  discouraged.  A man 
who  takes  up  a calling  which  requires  long  prepara- 
tion must  either  be  born  in  the  capitalist  class  or 
possess  unusual  ability,  and  when  he  gets  to  work 
can  seldom  have  many  children,  and  the  sensible 
thing  for  him  to  do  is  for  him  to  remain  unmarried. 
The  tendency  is  for  the  best  intellects  to  go  into 
the  more  commercial  callings,  and  leave  the  pro- 
fessions to  the  mediocre  talents  of  the  capitalist  class. 
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Remember  that  this  industrial  life,  with  the  other 
activities,  uses  up  the  population  of  our  cities,  and 
the  yeoman  class  furnishes  new  material.  This  takes 
rank  and  choice  of  occupation  according  to  its  in- 
telligence. A graphic  representation  of  the  currents 
would  be  somewhat  as  in  Figure  4. 


The  yeoman  class  may  be  thought  of  as  a seed- 
bed underlying  the  employee  class,  into  which  new 
members  enter,  further  to  the  left  in  proportion  to 
their  intelligence.  (Of  course  it  is  impossible  to 
represent  the  relative  numbers  of  this  class  on  the 
diagram  without  complicating  it  too  much.)  An 
occasional  case  of  a capitalist  directly  from  this  class 
may  sometimes  occur.  If  a man  is  unfit  to  maintain 
a family,  what  becomes  of  him  is  represented  by  the 
right-hand  current.  He  gets  into  the  triangle  at 
the  right,  which  represents  those  in  the  process  of 
elimination,  and  his  children,  if  he  has  any,  dis- 
appear. 
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If  be  can  maintain  himself  and  a family  he  takes 
his  place  in  the  left-hand  current  and  gets  into 
the  middle  triangle,  which  represents  prosperity,  and 
he  or  his  descendants  ultimately  get  over  the  line 
into  the  capitalists.  This  division  forms  a great 
conservative  pool  where  many  generations  may  float 
around  without  getting  anywhere  in  particular.  But 
ultimately  some  of  them  are  washed  by  the  current, 
either  into  the  upper  triangle,  which  represents  the 
elimination  of  the  worthless  members  of  the  capitalist 
class,  or  back  among  the  employees  with  an  impetus 
which  tends  to  throw  them  far  to  the  right  toward 
the  triangle  of  proletarian  elimination. 

An  interesting  thing  about  this  is  what  it  can  show 
by  changing  the  conditions  of  the  diagram  so  as  to 
represent  a greater  or  less  inequality  in  the  share 
of  the  product.  Note  that  the  relative  size  of  the 
middle  triangle  is  very  important;  the  larger  it  is 
the  more  the  opportunity,  and  healthier  the  group 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  the  upper  and 
lower  triangles,  representing  waste,  the  more  suffer- 
ing in  the  poorer  classes  and  the  more  deadly  luxury 
and  immorality  in  the  richer. 

Now  move  the  point  of  division  towards  the  lower 
corner,  thus  representing  greater  differences  in 
wealth,  and  observe  the  changes  (Fig.  5). 

The  standard  of  living  remaining  the  same,  the 
number  of  effective  producers  falls  of,  so  that  there 
is  not  quite  so  much  for  either  class.  The  capitalists 
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decrease  slightly  in  actual  numbers,  but  yet  divide 
on  the  whole  a still  larger  share  of  the  total  product. 
More  of  this  is  wasted,  and  the  part  between  the  line 


representing  the  necessary  cost  of  living  and  the 
triangle  of  elimination  (which  part  represents  what 
the  capitalist  class  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
group  in  the  way  of  encouragement  of  higher  activi- 
ties or  reserve  of  capital)  is  relatively  diminished, 
from  two  directions.  More  of  the  energy  of  the 
employee  class  goes  to  meet  the  expense  of  living ; 
there  is  less  opportunity  for  them  to  get  into  the 
capitalist  class,  and  the  triangles  of  elimination  are 
greatly  increased. 

Continue  this  movement  to  a point  where  no  one 
but  a capitalist  can  support  a family  (Fig.  6). 

Of  course  this  is  the  limit  beyond  which  there  must 
be  an  actual  falling  off  in  the  population,  or  a change 
in  economic  conditions.  A social  revolution  and  a 
redistribution  of  capital  is  one  possibility.  This  is 
wliat  happened  in  France  when  things  were  pretty 
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nearly  at  this  pass;  but  things  cannot  reach  this 
pass  so  long  as  there  is  a sound  yeoman  class  to 
furnish  new  labourers.  However,  it  has  generally 
been  the  case  that  the  capitalistic  method  has  invaded 


the  yeoman  class.  The  land  has  passed  into  the 
liands  of  large  proprietors,  some  of  whom,  of  course, 
are  the  more  thrifty  of  the  old  yeoman  class,  and  the 
less  competent  of  that  class  have  become  serfs  and 
hired  labourers,  subject  to  the  same  competition  as 
the  industrial  proletariat,  A nation  approaching  such 
a condition  often  falls  a prey  to  a more  vigorous 
people  in  war,  or  goes  through  a long  period  of 
decadence  until  a new,  healthy  fecund  class  can  be 
built  up  by  immigration  or  the  discipline  of  adversity. 

Now  let  us  move  our  divisions  in  the  other  direction 
towards  the  opposite  corner  of  the  rectangle  (Fig.  7). 

Notice  that  there  are  more  people  who  have 
capital,  the  triangle  of  opportunity  is  greater,  those 
of  elimination  are  smaller,  more  of  the  producing 
class  have  families,  the  sum  total  of  production  is 
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greater,  less  of  the  product  is  wasted,  and  there  is  a 
fairer  distribution  among  the  capitalists  and  on  the 


whole  among  both  classes.  As  the  change  approaches 
the  limit  it  is  constantly  for  the  better,  until  finally 


FIG.  8 

there  is  equal  capital,  equal  opportunity,  abundance 
for  all,  no  elimination  and  no  waste.  This  is 
the  Socialist  millennium,  “the  brotherhood  of 
man.  There  is  only  one  social  and  economic  class. 
Everyone  works  and  everyone  has  an  equal  share 
in  the  product. 

Now,  as  has  been  shown  at  length,  the  chief 
objections  to  the  competitive  capitalistic  system  of 
production  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  pedagogy. 
9 
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It  does  not,  never  did,  and  cannot  under  any  condi- 
tions that  anyone  has  ever  suggested,  provide,  from 
the  side  of  heredity  or  environment,  such  good  condi- 
tions for  bringing  up  children  as  the  old-fashioned 
agricultural  life  at  its  best.  From  most  other  points 
of  view  it  is  a gain  for  humanity.  It  has  enabled 
us  to  reduce  the  cost  of  most  commodities  to  a 
fraction  of  what  it  was.  It  has  stimulated  effort 
in  all  directions ; in  the  higher  activities  as  well  as 
in  the  material.  Men  have  gladly  given  their  best 
effort  in  all  these  lines,  in  the  first  place  for  their 
own  interests,  in  the  second  place  for  those  of  their 
families,  and  sometimes,  if  they  attain  to  sufficient 
breadth  of  mind  and  heart,  for  the  sake  of  the 
largest  group  which  they  can  understand:  their  clan, 
their  country,  and  finally  the  whole  human  race. 

That  mankind  has  been  abundantly  capable  of  this 
needs  no  proof;  the  history  of  every  war  teaches  it. 

The  private  control  by  an  individual  of  more 
capital  than  is  needed  to  supply  his  individual  wants 
is  fully  justified  if  he  is  to  manage  the  revenues 
of  a family.  In  simple  conditions,  where  he  must 
be  manager  as  well  as  capitalist,  he  is  not  likely  to 
acquire  enough  to  constitute  a monopoly,  and  where 
undeveloped  resources  are  accessible  to  all,  the  pros- 
perity of  each  is  to  the  advantage  of  all. 

But  as  soon  as  a static  condition  is  approached — 
that  is,  as  soon  as  society  begins  to  develop  modern 
city  life — then  so  long  as  a purely  selfish  motive 
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is  recognized  as  lawful,  private  ownership  in  means 
of  production  becomes  dangerous.  This  is  recog- 
nized, of  course,  but  no  remedy  has  been  found  which 
does  not  imply  a change  in  motive  from  individual 
to  racial  selfishness— a recognition  that  the  individual 
interest  is  best  served  by  giving  each  member  all 
the  opportunity  possible,  and  consequently  preventing 
others  from  standing  in  his  way. 

It  is  often  said  that  a man  who  would  be  entirely 
moral  if  his  individual  interests  only  were  concerned, 
will  lie  and  cheat  and  steal  for  the  sake  of  his  family, 
A man  who  has  no  family  is  a much  freer  moral 
agent.  Now  suppose  that  the  material  wants  of  every 
individual  were  sure  to  be  supplied,  thus  removing 
all  incentive  to  immorality,  so  far  as  he  himself 
is  concerned,  and  that  he  had  no  family,  but  were 
organized  with  others  into  a body  with  a standard 
of  discipline  and  esprit  de  corps,  in  which  it  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  interest  of  the  whole  group 
is  paramount.  Would  not  everyone  prefer  joint 
capitalism  as  a matter  of  course?  And  if  you  leave 
for  the  fecund  class  the  old  systems  of  family  hold- 
ings of  real  estate,  with  due  safeguards  that  they 
shall  be  managed  by  the  holder  so  as  to  keep  clear 
of  the  capitalist  and  proletarian,  is  not  that  the  best 
for  them?  And  does  not  this  division  of  the  ques- 
tion help  to  clear  up  the  whole  matter,  on  which 
there  is  so  much  disagreement? 

Of  course  all  articles  of  strictly  personal  property. 
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clothing,  instruments  of  any  occupation  practised  as 
work  or  recreation  (musical,  for  instance),  and  all 
products  of  industries  which  are  not  for  strictly 
material  use  (such  as  works  of  art)  would  still  be- 
long to  the  individual  during  his  lifetime,  and  then, 
if  suitable  for  another’s  individual  use,  pass  to  a new 
user ; otherwise  go  to  the  scrap-heap,  or,  if  of  his- 
torical or  educational  value  (like  a painting  by  a 
renowned  artist)  revert  to  the  community,  or  in  case 
of  the  fecund  class,  to  the  family. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


SOCIALISM 

A ^ r HAT  is  the  outcome  of  the  present  condition 
^ » and  tendencies  of  society?  What  is  the  best 
thing  that  a person  can  claim  who  believes  that  it 
must  develop  from  its  present  state  on  the  basis  of  a 
capitalist  and  an  employee  class,  actuated  by  motives 
of  self-interest,  but  intelligent,  and  willing  to  com- 
promise so  far  as  necessary  to  make  living  possible, 
and  that  agriculture  as  well  as  other  forms  of  pro- 
duction can  be  brought  under  the  system,  and  a 
way  found  to  perpetuate  the  race  under  such  condi- 
tions? 

It  would  seem  that  the  tendency  from  the  situation 
represented  in  Figure  3 is  to  something  like  the 
following : 


FIG.  9 
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The  two  classes  become  entirely  separated.  It  is 
evident  that  the  employee  class  must  have  enough  of 
the  product  to  enable  them  to  support  families,  or 
things  cannot  be  kept  going.  Intelligence  sufficient 
to  meet  the  conditions  would  be  essential  in  the 
employee  class  as  far  as  the  line  extends  to  full 
height ; none  is  necessary  in  the  capitalist  class, 
except  for  the  few  who  are  managers;  there  would 
be  a triangle  of  elimination  for  each  class,  which 
by  education  and  careful  adjustment  might  be  made 
constantly  smaller.  So  long  as  there  is  room  for 
expansion,  the  capitalists  would  gain  in  relative  share 
of  the  product,  but  probably  not  much  in  numbers ; 
the  other  class  would  gain  rapidly  in  numbers,  but 
of  course  not  at  all  in  the  share  of  the  product. 

As  new  resources  are  opened  the  capitalists  would 
be  of  course  in  possession  of  them,  and  develop 
them  on  an  economic  basis  favourable  to  themselves. 
This  would  continue  until  they  reached  the  limit  of 
numbers  necessary  to  work  all  the  available  means 
for  production.  The  conditions  would  then  be  as 
in  Figure  lo. 


FIG.  lO 
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There  would  be  a large  employee  class  living  in 
whatever  degree  of  comfort  they  have  been  able 
to  obtain  from  the  capitalists,  who  would  be  fewer 
in  number  and  have  a very  large  margin  of  luxury 
and  reserve  capital.  As  pressure  increased  this 
margin  would  become  less.  We  can  represent  the 
state  of  things  after  a fashion  by  raising  the  line 
of  the  possible  family  minimum. 


It  would  finally  disappear  altogether,  and  then 
capitalist  and  employee  would  be  on  an  equal  basis 
of  necessity. 


FIG.  12 


Competition  would  now  come  in  again  between  man 
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and  man,  without  any  advantage  for  the  capitalist, 
and  those  below  the  full  measure  of  intelligence 
would  be  eliminated.  The  others  would  be  in  no  dif- 
ferent position  from  the  employees,  and  so  there  would 
be  a complete  “ brotherhood  of  man  ” on  the  basis 
that  all  stand  together  on  the  brink  of  starvation. 


FIG.  13 

Any  further  increase  in  numbers  would  cause  a 
return  to  savagery  or  else  an  immediate  and  thorough 
understanding  of  the  problem  of  reducing  numbers. 
In  the  latter  case  a margin  of  comfort  will  reappear, 
but  the  lesson  would  have  been  learned,  by  such 
severe  experience  that  it  would  never  be  forgotten, 
that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  must  be  considered 
before  that  of  the  individual  or  the  family.  This 
is  the  race  consciousness  of  the  higher  selfishness, 
which  is  necessary  for  a social  revolution  out  of 
our  present  stage. 

The  most  general  expression  for  the  Socialist  ideal 
seems  to  be  that  represented  in  Figure  8.  All  the 
various  shades  of  Socialists  seem  to  be  striving  for 
something  of  the  kind,  though  none  of  them  have 
brought  forward  any  way  of  attaining  it  which  seems 
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likely  to  supersede  the  old  process  by  which  humanity 
has  advanced:  education,  free  discussion,  fair  com- 
promise when  agreement  is  impossible  and  action 
is  necessary — and  then  patience  and  more  education. 
Moreover,  this  is  the  ideal  which  everyone  has  for 
all  the  people  whom  he  recognizes  as  completely 
in  the  same  group  with  himself.  The  size  of  the 
group  which  comes  into  his  idea  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  theoretically  and  practically,  is  a pretty  fair 
indication  of  how  far  he  has  got  in  the  evolution 
of  the  race.  We  must  not  forget  that  a great  many 
of  the  race  firmly  believe  that,  since  there  are  now 
a great  many  men  who  are  unfit  to  be  brethren  to 
them,  it  must  always  be  so,  and  that  the  time  will 
never  come  when  there  will  not  necessarily  be  classes 
of  inferiors,  who  do  not  deserve  to  be  anything  but 
the  servants  of  the  others,  and  must  go  on  breed- 
ing other  generations  equally  inferior.  It  would  be 
strange  if  such  belief  were  not  general,  considering 
that  there  was  not  a working  majority  of  the  race 
against  chattel  slavery  until  1865. 

The  good  that  Socialism  is  doing  is  in  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  final  solution  of  the 
problem  of  human  life  until  all  humanity  comes  in 
for  equal  consideration.  Let  us  give  them  all  credit 
for  this,  dismiss  for  the  moment  all  the  criticisms 
which  are  so  easy  to  make  from  a practical  point 
of  view,  and  suppose  we  had  what  they  want : perfect 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  universal  and 
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equal  intelligence,  universal  and  equal  willingness 
to  work  and  to  share  the  results. 

Socialism  belongs  essentially  to  modern  industrial 
conditions.  Socialists  are  mostly  of  the  employee 
class.  The  yeoman  cares  little  for  the  doctrine. 
It  is  striking  to  notice  how  much  their  conceptions 
and  ideas  of  life  are  derived  from  the  kind  of  life 
they  know.  For  instance,  if  you  have  read  Bellamy’s 
“ Looking  Backward  ” you  may  remember  how 
everyone  was  to  live  where  no  one  need  carry  an 
umbrella — the  public  management  put  awnings  over 
where  everybody  had  to  go.  Agriculture  was  to  be 
carried  on  in  some  dismal  outer  limbo  by  young 
men  of  the  industrial  army,  who  submitted  to 
the  necessary  evil  because  food  must  be  had  from 
somewhere,  but  returned  to  city  civilization  as  soon 
as  possible.  Of  course  this  is  extreme,  and  many 
socialistic  writers  recognize  the  advantages  of  country 
life ; but  in  general,  if  they  consider  agricultural 
production  they  bring  it  under  the  same  system  as 
all  other  production ; everything  is  to  be  done  by 
“ capital  and  labour  ” in  distinct  functions,  only  there 
is  to  be  no  individual  capitalist.  The  total  product 
is  to  go  into  a general  pool,  from  which  it  is  to 
be  drawn  by  the  individuals  in  equal  shares. 

Now  one  of  the  reasons  which  the  Socialists  urge 
for  this  equalization  of  products  is  that  every  man 
will  be  enabled  to  have  a normal  family  and  provide 
properly  for  his  children.  They  fall  back  on  the 
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statistical  fact  referred  to  on  page  90,  that  if  every- 
body were  treated  alike  each  man  could  provide  for 
his  material  wants  by  a few  hours’  work,  and  there- 
fore would  have  abundance  for  a wife  and  children. 
Let  us  look  at  the  possibilities  of  this.  Take  once 
more  our  graphic  representation. 


FIG.  14 

This  represents  approximately  the  amount  of  the 
world’s  food  resources  (18  per  cent,  according  to 
the  estimate  referred  to  in  the  introduction)  now 
used,  at  present  rates  of  production  and  consumption. 
With  the  Socialist  ideal  there  would,  of  course,  be 
no  elimination  of  population,  but  continuous  expan- 
sion; probably  so  rapidly  that  the  margin  of  avail- 
able products  over  the  necessities  for  families  would 
go  down  considerably,  since  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren, who  are  non-producers,  would  rise.  The  ex- 
pansion would  then  be  represented  thus; 


FIG.  15 
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The  limit  of  horizontal  extension — representing 
enough  people  to  work  all  the  land — would  soon 
be  reached,  and  the  development  would  continue  as 
represented  by  vertical  extension  of  the  population 
area  in  the  diagram,  with  a margin  of  comfort 
tending  to  decrease ; as  the  limit  is  approached  the 
form  would  be  as  in  Figure  i6. 


Then  would  follow,  as  in  the  capitalistic  develop- 
ment (Figures  12  and  13),  complete  extinction  of 
the  margin,  and  universal  want,  only  to  be  remedied 
by  intelligent  reduction  of  numbers,  or  by  return 
to  savagery. 

If  everyone  could  easily  support  a family,  and 
expected  to  have  one,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  less 
than  four  children  would  be  the  average  number 
brought  to  maturity.  This  means  a doubling  of 
the  population  in  thirty  years,  as  against  sixty  at 
the  present  time.  This  would  mean  a full  use  of 
the  world’s  food  supply,  on  the  present  basis,  by 
1980,  and  the  necessity  for  finding  means  for  doub- 
ling it  by  2010. 

The  fact  is  that  material  prosperity  alone  has 
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never  in  the  world’s  history  brought  an  increase 
in  the  happiness  of  the  average  individual.  Real 
well-being  is  a matter  of  mind  rather  than  of  body. 
The  sound  mind  cannot  exist,  of  course,  without 
the  sound  body,  but  mental  and  moral  sanity  is  a 
matter  of  slow  growth  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Material  adversity  cramps  and  hinders  this 
growth,  to  be  sure;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  men 
get  material  prosperity  beyond  what  they  can  make 
a wise  use  of,  they  will  make  a foolish  use  of  it,  and 
spend  their  time  in  the  pursuit  of  the  things  typified 
by  the  jackatoo  feathers  in  our  allegory,  instead  of 
learning  to  live  better. 

This  is  just  the  weak  side  of  our  wonderful  modern 
development  of  production,  transportation,  and  credit. 
It  makes  life  so  easy  that  we  forget  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  world’s  resources,  and  are  rushing  on 
toward  the  Malthusian  limit  at  an  accelerating  pace, 
without  taking  thought  of  the  problems  before  us. 
There  is  none  too  much  time  left  to  learn  the  con- 
ditions and  be  prepared  for  a static  social  stage, 
before  it  will  be  upon  us.  Now  private  capital 
and  competition  are  doing  great  service  for  the 
race  by  holding  back  the  current,  and  forming, 
though  at  the  cost  of  great  waste,  a reservoir  of 
resources,  which  can  be  drawn  upon  in  dire  neces- 
sity, and  also  by  giving  a constant  object-lesson  in 
keeping  before  our  eyes  the  knowledge  of  more  or 
less  of  the  race  who  would  be  better  off  if  their 
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numbers  were  kept  down.  Socialism  wishes  by  dis- 
tributing these  resources  to  hasten  the  current  and 
so  precipitate  the  crisis ; which  means  a cataclysm 
unless  men  can  be  educated  to  meet  it  before  it 
comes.  It  is  like  applying  homoeopathic  treatment 
to  a high  fever.i 

^ Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a mountain  region  drained  by 
streams  which  unite  into  a river,  which  flows  through  a relatively 
small  valley,  which  is  cleared  and  cultivated.  All  the  slopes  above 
the  valley  are  heavily  wooded,  and  below  is  a gorge  with  a rapid 
fall.  There  has  grown  up  a community,  largely  of  farmers  in  the 
valley,  but  also  with  some  factories  using  the  power  of  the  stream 
below  to  produce  goods  from  the  timber  of  the  forest  above.  The 
farmers  feed  the  mill  hands  and  foresters,  and  the  product  is  ex- 
ported in  exchange  for  clothing  and  other  desirable  things  not 
produced  locally.  The  industry  flourishes,  and  there  is  power 
enough  to  give  work  to  more  than  the  farmers  can  feed.  They 
begin  to  import  food.  Soon  the  demand  for  timber  exceeds  the 
annual  growth  of  the  forest,  and  the  mountains  are  stripped  bare. 
The  result  is  that  the  river  no  longer  flows  steadily,  but  there  are 
devastating  floods  in  the  spring  and  after  rain,  and  not  enough 
water  for  the  mills  at  other  times.  These  floods  also  bring  deposits 
on  the  agricultural  land  and  lessen  its  amount  and  value.  To 
remedy  the  floods  a huge  dam  is  built,  forming  a reservoir  at  the 
cost  of  a large  part  of  the  remaining  farm  land,  but  enabling  the 
water  to  be  regulated,  so  that  there  is  no  more  danger  of  the  floods, 
and  a steady  supply  for  the  mills. 

Now  your  short-sighted  revolutionist,  who  sees  that  things  are 
wrong  in  some  way,  and  that  the  dam  is  ruining  agriculture,  wants 
to  blow  it  up  and  let  things  go  on  as  best  they  can.  The  believer 
in  individual  capitalism  would  build  the  dam  still  higher  and  im- 
pound every  drop  of  water  to  use  for  the  factories.  The  Socialist 
would  enlarge  the  waterwheels  and  run  the  mills  at  full  blast  as 
long  as  the  water  lasts,  and  trust  in  the  Lord  for  future  supply. 
Of  course,  the  wise  man,  of  whatever  shade  of  belief,  who  has 
studied  the  conditions  thoroughly,  would  re-forest  the  mountains 
with  all  speed,  so  that  the  flow  may  be  uniform,  the  silting  up  of 
the  farm  lands  stopped,  and  the  reservoir  unnecessary  ; at  the  same 
time  he  would  use  things  as  they  are  so  long  as  they  are  necessary, 
and  gradually  lower  the  dam  and  increase  the  agricultural  area  as 
the  conditions  allowed. 
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Our  answer  to  Socialism  then  is  remarkably  clear 
and  emphatic : Socialism  represents,  even  more  than 
individual  capitalism,  the  logical  extreme  of  modern 
capitalistic  production.  This  system  is  an  economic 
gain  for  the  individuals  of  the  current  generation, 
but  it  and  the  city  life  which  it  inevitably  brings 
are  bad  for  the  bringing  up  of  children,  for  reasons 
already  discussed  at  length.  It  requires  a specialist 
type  of  man,  who  is  likely  to  be  either  not  valuable 
enough  or  too  valuable  to  be  used  as  a breeder. 
Not  that  any  man  is  born  too  good  for  this  purpose, 
but  by  the  time  men,  and  especially  women,  of  high 
endowment  in  the  industrial  life  have  reached  the 
age  for  founding  a family,  they  are  likely  to  have 
specialized  so  far  in  other  directions  that  they  are 
better  fitted  for  something  else,  quite  aside  from 
the  fact  that  they  must  spend  too  much  time  away 
from  the  children. 

The  whole  trend  of  capitalistic  industrialism  is 
toward  the  emphasizing  of  the  relations  of  the  in- 
dividual to  society,  to  the  neglect  of  the  family  unit. 
The  type  of  woman  developed  is  pre-eminently  D 
as  the  moral  type,  with  great  danger  of  developing 
type  B,  both  tending  to  weaken  and  lessen  the 
normal  type  A.  Now  it  is.  not  entirely  paradoxical 
to  say  that  Socialism  tends  to  emphasize  still  more 
this  individualistic  trend  of  industrialism.  The 
Socialist  leaders  themselves  say  that  their  ideal  is  to 
attain  the  fullest  individual  freedom  consistent  with 
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the  welfare  of  the  whole  group.  The  best  ideal 
tyj>e  of  woman  they  can  give  us  is  AD.  This  is 
the  proletarian  type  of  the  present  system.  It  is 
better  than  the  AB  of  the  capitalist  class,  but  no 
way  has  been  shown  to  make  it  as  good  a type  for 
mothers  as  the  old-fashioned  type  A. 

In  the  light  of  our  theory,  then.  Socialism,  with 
its  allied  labour  organizations,  represents  the  develop- 
ment of  the  phenomena  of  a surplus  class,  and  means 
that  the  society  wherever  it  appears  is  approaching 
a static  condition.  The  Socialists  are  generally 
those  who  would  be  better  off  themselves,  and  leave 
society  better  off,  if  they  would  frankly  turn  their 
energies  as  individuals  towards  the  welfare  of  the 
group  as  a whole,  and  leave  the  propagation  of  the 
race  to  others  who  are  in  a better  position  for  pro- 
ducing good  offspring.  The  Socialist  ideals,  which 
are  practically  those  of  our  theoretical  surplus  class, 
and  are  hopelessly  above  anything  like  the  present 
condition  of  humanity,  are  not  unthinkable  as  a 
working  possibility  for  those  who  are  willing  to  pay 
that  price  for  them. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


ANARCHISM  AND  THEORIES  OF  GOVERNMENT 


HE  ultimate  ideal  of  the  Anarchist  (not  the 


bomb-thrower,  but  the  thinker)  or  the  indi- 
vidualist, if  the  word  Anarchist  leaves  a bad  taste 
in  your  mouth— is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Socialist,  or,  as  already  pointed  out,  that  of  every- 
one for  his  own  social  group.  The  philosophical 
Anarchist,  as  well  as  the  Socialist,  is  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  in  that  he  extends  the  benefit  of 
his  ideals  to  the  whole  race. 

He,  too,  desires  the  fullest  individual  freedom 
consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  group.  The 
Socialist  wants  to  attain  this  ideal  by  restraining  the 
individual  through  group  action;  the  Anarchist  by 
encouraging  individuality  and  leaving  group  action 
until  experience  shows  its  necessity. 

Of  course,  no  two  people  can  live  near  each  other 
without  the  necessity  of  an  understanding  about 
matters  which  affect  them  both;  and  this  extends 
to  any  larger  group  which  is  affected  in  common 
by  any  set  of  conditions,  up  to  the  whole  human 
race.  That  there  should  be  some  such  agreement 
is  of  course  acknowledged  by  all.  The  Anarchist 
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holds  no  brief  against  such  action,  but  against  the 
abuses  which  in  the  existing  state  of  things  have 
grown  up  through  imperfect  human  nature  in  con- 
crete instances.  What  they  object  to  in  government, 
as  it  is,  is  the  opportunity  for  one  class  of  men  to 
control  the  actions  of  another  class.  If  government 
could  be  made  to  do  directly  and  solely  that  which 
is  the  only  reason  for  its  existence — the  business 
management  of  affairs  which  concern  a whole  group 
— they  might  prefer  not  to  call  it  government,  but 
they  could  have  no  objection  surely  to  the  public 
business  being  done.  But  that  is  what  government 
is  if  stripped  of  all  its  extraneous  features. 

An  ordinary  prosaic  piece  of  business,  affecting 
a small  group  of  equal  intelligence  and  equal  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  is  always  handled  in  much 
the  same  way.  Suppose  a number  of  farmers  live 
in  the  same  valley,  all  knowing  the  conditions,  and 
all  knowing  each  other.  They  will  surely  have  some 
kind  of  mutual  understanding  about  matters  of 
common  use  and  interest,  and  more  than  likely  will 
have  some  democratic  form  of  regular  organization 
for  doing  group  business.  Suppose  a new  road  or 
bridge  is  needed;  they  will  meet  and  decide  on 
what  kind  of  a road  or  bridge  they  will  have,  and 
how  much  they  will  spend,  who  shall  do  it,  and 
how  and  when  it  shall  be  done.  If  the  question 
is  not  so  simple  that  all  details  can  be  settled  at 
once,  there  will  be  a commission  appointed  to  in- 
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vestigate  details  and  report  to  the  general  body. 
If  it  is  not  done  by  the  joint  work  of  all  the  people 
concerned,  someone  will  be  commissioned  to  carry 
out  the  work.  If  any  conflict  of  rights  arises,  some- 
one will  be  appointed  to  decide  the  issue. 

These  functions  might  be  exercised  by  three  dif- 
ferent sets  of  men,  or  the  whole  matter,  if  simple 
enough,  might  be  given  to  one  commission,  which, 
after  the  work  is  done,  ceases  to  act.  This  is  some- 
thing like  the  ideal  of  the  extreme  individualists 
for  all  kinds  of  group  business. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  some  kinds  of  public 
business  in  civilized  countries  require  constant  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  a saving  of  energy  to  have  specially 
trained  persons  in  regular  charge. 

This  leads  to  the  establishment  of  a distinct  class 
to  whom  public  business  is  entrusted.  Now  certain 
kinds  of  public  business  are  so  important  that  they 
give  such  a class  the  opportunity  to  acquire  power 
over  other  classes  and  use  it  to  their  own  advantage. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  business  is  war, 
where  success  depends  upon  thorough  discipline  and 
submission  of  the  many  to  a few  competent  leaders. 
In  early  history  the  groups  were  almost  always  in  a 
chronic  state  of  actual  or  threatened  warfare,  and  a 
strong  military  organization  was  necessary. 

Still  more  important  in  some  respects  in  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  the  race  is  the  matter  of  religion 
or  cult.  When  it  was  believed  that  every  human 
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interest  was  controlled  directly  by  supernatural  powers 
which  could  be  influenced  by  human  action,  the  most 
important  public  business  was  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  relations  with  these  powers.  The  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  belief  makes  no  difference  with  the 
opportunity  of  those  supposed  to  be  experts  in  such 
matters,  to  control  the  action  of  others.  All  students 
of  history  know  that  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization 
the  function  of  government  which  occupied  the  most 
time  and  attention  of  the  people  was  the  priestly 
function.  This  and  the  military  tend  to  build  up 
a class  of  those  having  special  knowledge  of  the 
details  in  their  department,  which  can  by  moral  or 
physical  control  of  the  other  classes  get  a larger 
share  than  they  in  the  material  resources  belonging 
to  the  group. 

As  civilization  has  advanced  and  intelligence  be- 
come more  general,  the  truth  has  been  more  and 
more  widely  recognized  that  religion  is  a matter  for 
the  individual,  and  in  the  most  enlightened  countries 
to-day  the  state  no  longer  attempts  practically  to 
carry  on  religious  functions,  though  in  many  cases 
there  are  important  survivals  of  the  forms. 

The  military  function,  however,  is  still  a present 
necessity,  though  the  world  is  fast  outgrowing  that 
also.  The  plain  business  function,  which  in  the 
early  days  played  a very  slight  part,  is  coming  in 
modern  times  to  claim  a large  and  increasing  share 
of  government  activities.  This  function  is  much 
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better  adapted  than  the  others  to  the  plan  of  manag- 
ing ordinary  routine  business  by  clerical  bureaus,  and 
meeting  special  contingencies  as  they  arise  by  com- 
missions appointed  for  the  purpose.  There  is  gener- 
ally plenty  of  time  to  make  a careful  quantitative 
study  of  all  the  conditions  and  keep  the  whole  group 
informed  so  that  there  may  be  intelligent  interest  and 
action  when  necessary. 

To  repel  an  invasion  it  may  be  necessary  for  all 
the  resources  of  the  state  to  be  brought  into  play 
within  a few  days;  to  drain  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or  build 
up  a national  system  of  waterways,  may  take  more 
than  a generation. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  habit  of  mind 
induced  by  the  extension  of  this  function  of  govern- 
ment, namely,  the  doing  of  public  business  in  a 
patient  commonsense  way,  has  extended  to  the  mili- 
tary function  in  modern  times.  There  is  much  less 
fuss  and  feathers  about  army  matters  and  more  prac- 
tical attention  to  the  details  of  the  business  on  a 
commonsense  basis.  The  same  habit  goes  far  to  help 
the  abandonment  by  the  state  of  all  dealings  with 
religion,  which  is,  of  course,  something  with  which 
common  sense  has  nothing  to  do. 

Of  course,  the  ideal  of  public  business  done  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  expressed  consent  of  all  con- 
cerned is  only  possible  where  all  concerned  can  be 
informed  and  all  have  sufficient  intelligence,  under- 
standing of  the  particular  case  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
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time  to  give  it  due  consideration.  This  is  possible 
only  in  a small  intelligent  community  with  compara- 
tively simple  conditions,  like  a Swiss  canton  or  a 
New  England  township.  Wherever  there  are  more 
complex  conditions,  or  a class  in  the  community  of 
lower  grade  of  intelligence,  some  of  the  business 
must  be  done  without  knowledge  of  its  details,  or 
even  in  many  cases  of  its  general  significance,  by  any 
but  a small  part  of  the  group  concerned. 

Now,  the  best  intellect  and  the  best  knowledge  that 
the  human  race  has  attained  is  none  too  good  for 
the  complicated  problems  that  arise  and  increase  in 
difficulty  as  civilization  advances.  The  average  of 
humanity  has  not  at  any  age  of  the  world  been  able 
to  deal  with  these  problems  so  well  as  picked  men 
specially  trained  for  the  work.  If  human  nature  were 
perfect,  such  men  would  give  their  best  efforts  to 
the  management  of  the  public  business  and  take  no 
greater  share  of  the  benefit  than  their  degree  of  in- 
telligence warranted.  Unfortunately,  however,  if  a 
class  has  been  established  forming  a special  social 
group  within  the  larger  group  whose  interests  as  a 
whole  are  to  be  managed,  such  a class  has,  almost 
without  exception,  tried  to  perpetuate  itself  as  a 
socially  distinct  and  more  highly  privileged  division 
of  the  group.  There  was  a time  when  this  could  be 
done  by  direct  military  force  and  other  classes  could 
be  enslaved;  but  in  modern  civilization  private  war- 
fare and  slavery  have  been  abolished,  and  the  power 
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of  the  ruling  class  tends  to  take  the  form  of  capi- 
talism. In  monarchical  governments  the  danger  is 
in  the  control  by  the  hereditary  ruling  class  of  the 
means  of  production  for  their  own  interest ; in  re- 
publican, the  control  by  dishonest  means  of  the 
elected  legislators  by  the  capitalists,  who  thus  become 
the  real  rulers. 

Now,  what  has  the  theory  of  the  static  condition 
to  say  on  this  subject?  Recall  the  postulate  on  which 
alone  such  a condition  is  possible : practically  equal 
density  of  population,  and  universal  peace.  With 
no  danger  of  aggression  from  without  and  no  need 
for  foreign  commerce  in  the  main  food  supply,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  such  definite  national  organi- 
zations as  we  have  to-day.  Each  local  group  would 
be  free  to  work  out  its  own  problem,  and  larger 
interests  could  be  administered  in  co-operation  to 
whatever  extent  they  were  found  to  prevail.  The 
unit  of  administration  would  be  a group  of  families 
of  the  fecund  class,  with  whatever  land,  under  the 
management  of  the  surplus,  applied  to  other  uses, 
came  naturally  into  interdependence  with  theirs. 

All  work  except  that  of  the  fecund  class  being 
done  by  and  for  the  group,  there  would  be  no  line 
drawn  between  the  functions  now  performed  by  the 
government  and  any  other  work.  The  whole  prob- 
lem of  industrial  production  and  distribution  w'ould 
be  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  each  group  with  the 
least  effort.  The  question  of  the  size  and  location 
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of  each  group  with  reference  to  each  specific  industry 
would  depend  upon  this  principle.  With  this  ques- 
tion settled  for  any  individual  group,  the  work  would 
be  organized  just  as  that  of  any  great  industry  is 
organized  to-day:  most  of  it  done  as  it  is  by  regular 
employees,  with  managers  chosen  for  their  executive 
ability  by  the  stockholders,  who  would  be  in  the 
supposed  case  all  the  adult  members  of  the  body 
politic.  Of  course,  in  the  surplus  class,  every  one 
having  an  equal  share  in  the  public  interests  should 
have  equal  rights  to  vote,  without  distinction  of  sex. 

Of  course,  all  this  work  would  be  done  by  the 
surplus  class ; the  fecund  class  has  other  duties,  even 
more  important  perhaps,  but  confined  to  a specific 
narrow  sphere,  which  is  within  the  general  scope  of 
the  total  activities,  but  so  related  to  them  that  the 
families  do  not  need  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
larger  general  interests,  but  can  leave  them  to  those 
whose  special  function  they  are.  They  can  safely 
do  this  because  the  members  of  the  surplus,  as  stated 
on  page  51,  have  no  personal  or  family  interest  to 
serve,  and  cannot  build  up  a class  whose  interests  are 
different  from  those  of  the  fecund  class.  In  matters 
of  local  importance,  of  course,  the  fecund  class  would 
co-operate  and  decide  questions  by  vote ; and  here 
v/e  get  at  the  philosophy  of  “ manhood  suffrage  ” 
as  a matter  of  course.  The  family  is  the  unit,  and 
each  family  should  be  equally  represented  in  such 
voting : whoever  represents  the  family  should  have 
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the  franchise.  There  would  necessarily  be  some  such 
representative,  and  that  is  what  the  present  system  of 
male  suffrage  means.  Woman  suffrage  agitation 
means  that  where  it  appears,  the  static  condition  is 
approaching,  and  the  individual  unit  is  struggling 
for  recognition. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  LOGICAL  OUTCOME  OF  THE  THEORY  IN 

PRACTICE 


HAT  could  be  the  result  of  a serious  attempt 


to  put  society  on  the  basis  of  this  two-class 


theory?  Not  that  its  fullest  ideal  can  ever  be  realized, 
any  more  than  Socialism,  or  Christianity,  or  statute 
law  can  be  made  to  work  perfectly;  but  the  best 
method  for  the  study  of  any  theory  is  to  assume  the 
logical  extreme  and  see,  if  we  can,  whether  changes 
in  the  direction  of  that  extreme  are  good,  and  if  so, 
how  far  they  are  practicable. 

Assume  then  that  it  were  regarded  as  desirable, 
and  that  society  should  set  out  to  change  from  the 
present  state  to  a clean-cut  two-class  basis.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  basis  seems  to  be  Nature’s  method 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  when  pressure  of  popu- 
lation has  become  great,  and  that  many  of  the  move- 
ments and  tendencies  of  the  times  are  explained  by 
it.  Some  other  movements  and  tendencies  are 
accounted  for  in  the  light  of  a discussion  of  the 
possible  methods  of  making  the  change  suggested. 

The  Socialists  say  that  it  is  wrong  for  one  man  to 
have  more  of  the  material  good  things  of  life  than 
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another.  The  individualists  say  that  it  is  wrong  for 
one  man  to  have  power  to  restrain  another  man  from 
doing  or  not  doing  what  he  pleases ; the  logical 
extremes  of  both,  of  course,  subject  to  commonsense 
modifications.  The  present  capitalistic  method  of 
production  is  objectionable  from  both  points  of  view, 
and  some  of  its  dangers  are  recognized  by  all  shades 
of  belief,  but  in  the  light  of  our  theory  there  appears 
a deeper  danger  than  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth : capitalistic  production  is  bad  for  the  race 
because  it  tends  to  put  life  on  the  basis  of  the  indi- 
vidual unit,  and  makes  sound  family  life  difficult. 

Note  that  the  two  most  noticeable  evils  in  the 
capitalistic  system  tend  to  develop  and  strengthen 
each  other.  There  are  men  who  have  too  much, 
and  that  implies  that  there  are  other  men,  and  a 
great  many  of  them,  who  have  too  little.  It  is  bad 
in  the  long  run,  in  many  cases,  for  the  quality  of 
the  race  that  the  capitalists  have  too  much ; it  is 
bad  immediately,  and  all  the  time,  that  the  pro- 
letarians have  too  little.  Now  the  Socialist,  who 
represents  the  proletarian,  feels  this  immediate  evil 
and  wants  to  remedy  it  by  abolishing  the  capitalist, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  by  making  the  proletarian  a capi- 
talist and  giving  him  another  generation  or  two 
before  he  is  eliminated.  As  shown  in  the  chapter 
on  the  subject,  their  plan  simply  tends  to  reduce 
the  race  to  an  average  standard  of  intelligence  and 
prosperity,  which  they  cannot  guarantee  will  be 
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higher  than  the  present  average,  and  to  go  on  in- 
creasing in  numbers  until  the  limit  of  food  supply  is 
reached. 

Now  our  theory  asks : why  not  begin  at  the  other 
end  of  the  difficulty  and  try  to  solve  the  problem  by 
abolishing  the  proletarian?  Let  us  look  at  it  by  our 
graphic  method.  Suppose  in  Figure  4 we  cut  off 
the  portion  at  the  right  of  the  line  which  divides 
the  two  currents  in  the  employee  class.  This  would 
be  the  effect  of  establishing  a carefully  selected 
fecund  class  and  leaving  sterile  those  of  the  industrial 
proletariat. 


Suppose  it  diminishes  the  numbers  of  the  whole 
group  by  one-third;  it  will  not  diminish  the  total 
production  to  the  same  extent,  since  those  eliminated 
would  be  less  efficient  producers  than  the  others. 
Those  left  would  be  of  superior  intelligence:  the 
best  of  the  employee  class  and  the  former  capitalist 
class,  who,  as  things  arc,  arc  without  question  superior 
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in  intellect  and  will-power  to  the  proletarian ; they 
are  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual of  the  employee  class,  who  are  again  from 
the  best  of  the  yeoman  stock.  The  man  “ whose 
face  has  grown  hard  and  his  body  soft,  whose  son 
is  a fool  and  his  daughter  a foreign  princess  ” is  not 
by  any  means  so  numerous  in  this  class  as  he  is 
conspicuous.  These  men  of  superior  intelligence, 
having  no  ignorant  cheap  labour,  would  be  obliged 
to  find  means  for  getting  the  mechanical  work  done. 
They  would,  of  course,  do  with  their  hands  what  they 
must,  but  there  would  be  great  stimulation  of  the 
inventive  faculties  to  devise  improvements  in  the 
use  of  power,  and  there  would  probably  very  soon 
develop  a total  product  quite  as  large  as  before  to 
be  divided  among  a smaller  number  of  people. 
The  average  of  wealth  and  intellect  would  be  much 
higher,  and  there  would  be  a greater  margin  of 
comfort. 1 

Every  step  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  the  pro- 
letarian would  tend  towards  such  a state  of  things, 
just  as  surely  as  every  step  in  the  direction  of 
Socialism  would  tend  towards  the  lowering  of  the 
margin  of  comfort  without  raising  the  average  stan- 
dard of  intelligence.  Now,  suppose  that  we  continue 
this  process  until  we  get  a steady  current  of  uniform 
high  intelligence,  which  would  ultimately  give  us, 

^ Note  that  the  change  in  the  diagram  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
ideal  state  that  is  represented  in  Figure  8. 
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in  theory,  uniform  distribution  of  wealth  and  a very 
high  margin  of  comfort.  With  the  numbers  under 
control,  the  expansion  of  population  could  be  made 
to  go  on  at  whatever  rate  seemed  best,  allowing 
as  large  a margin  of  comfort  as  is  necessary  for 
general  welfare. 


FIG.  i8 


Now,  suppose  we  assume  that  this  equal  distribu- 
tion were  reached,  with  a large  margin,  and  draw  a 
vertical  line  in  Figure  8 representing  a division  be- 
tween the  fecund  and  the  surplus  class.  Both  classes 
would  share  in  the  margin  of  comfort ; both  would 
be,  on  our  theory  of  ten  children  to  a family,  about 
equal  as  to  numbers.  The  currents  would  flow  simply 
and  evenly  from  the  fecund  to  the  surplus  class. 
Expansion  would  continue  until  the  lands  were  fully 
populated  at  the  standard  of  living  desired,  which 
could  be  kept  at  any  level  of  the  margin  of  comfort. 
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and  checked  whenever  necessary  so  as  to  keep  birth- 
and  death-rates  equal. 


FIG.  19 


Now,  if  after  that  it  seemed  that  the  ideal  of 
family  life  for  the  whole  race  were  more  desirable, 
it  could  be  approached  by  diminishing  the  number 
of  children  in  a family,  and  thus  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  surplus  class. 


until  finally  there  would  be  only  one  class  for  all 
humanity,  with  complete  equality  in  all  respects, 
which  would  have  been  reached  without  going 
through  a crisis  of  universal  distress. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  A NEW  COUNTRV  ON  A 
TWO-CLASS  BASIS 

Supposing  that  we  have  this  ultimate  static 
condition  in  mind  from  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  of  a new  country.  Assume  that  some- 
where on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  a well- 
defined  drainage  basin  can  be  found,  practically  un- 
inhabited, and  is  to  be  settled  with  a population  to 
be  differentiated  as  soon  as  possible  into  a fecund 
and  a surplus  class.  The  first  step  would  be,  of 
course,  to  take  a general  inventory  of  the  resources 
of  the  region,  its  natural  transportation  routes,  its 
climatic  conditions,  It  would  be  easy  to  find  the 
best  land  for  the  families  and  locate  the  first  of 
them  there,  selecting  the  stock  with  the  g'reatest 
care,  and  allowing  no  one  to  get  a foothold  on  any 
part  of  the  land  who  is  not  qualified  for  parentage. 
It  19  possible  in  the  present  state  of  the  science  of 
physical  and  commercial  geography  to  say  almost 
to  a certainty  where  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the 
future  will  be.  A cit^  would  be  established  in  such 
a place;  its  inhabitants,  after  it  had  attained  some 
size,  would  be  employed  in  industrial  and  educational 
activities,  and  in  transportation. 
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In  the  present  condition  of  the  world  such  a new 
country  would  be  sure  to  export  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  import  other  necessities.  The  first  interest 
of  the  inhabitants  should  be  to  obtain  the  best  im- 
migrants for  the  families,  and  extend  the  territory 
for  them  as  fast  as  possible,  building  up  a sound 
yeoman  class.  If  agriculture  extended  faster  than  it 
could  be  handled  by  them,  and  capitalistic  production 
were  employed  in  it,  this  should  be  done  with  full 
knowledge  of  its  meaning  and  tendency,  and  the 
land  used  for  the  purpose  should  be  held  by  the 
community.  If  circumstances  led  to  the  employment 
of  the  capital  and  labour  of  those  not  members  of 
the  colony,  these  lands  should  be  leased,  not  sold, 
thus  preventing  individual  capitalistic  control.  All 
labourers  on  such  lands  should  be  strictly  of  the 
surplus  class. 

As  soon  as  possible  a complete  quantitative  study 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  country  should  be  made, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  it  will  support  ascertained, 
and  as  soon  as  that  number  is  reached,  no  more 
families  should  be  established.  After  that  time 
foreign  commerce  would  be  confined  to  the  importa- 
tion of  commodities  which  are  desired  by  the  people 
but  not  produced  in  the  region,  to  be  paid  for  by 
any  mineral  or  other  product  of  which  there  is  a 
surplus  for  export ; if  food  is  exported,  of  course, 
the  number  of  families  must  be  smaller. 

All  institutions  belonging  to  the  social  conditions 
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as  discussed  in  Chapter  XII,  would,  of  course,  grow 
up  naturally  in  due  time.  The  whole  process  would 
be  very  close  to  what  goes  on  at  present,  only  more 
rationally  observed  and  regulated,  with  the  important 
exception  that  the  tendency  at  present  in  settling 
new  countries  is  to  look  for  “ capital  and  labour  ” 
to  the  neglect  of  the  building  up  of  a sound  yeoman 
class.  It  is  significant  that  in  some  of  the  new 
countries  to-day  the  percentage  of  urban  population, 
which  should  be  very  small  if  the  yeoman  class  had 
due  predominance,  is  higher  than  in  some  of  the 
old  countries.  Most  of  this  capital,  too,  is  foreign, 
handled  by  managers  who  borrow  from  the  old  coun- 
tries, or  even  by  employees  of  foreign  corporations. 
These  enter  the  labour  market  of  the  world  and 
generally  get  cheap  labour,  often  by  races  which  are 
alien  and  not  suitable  to  form  a yeoman  class. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  if  these  do  remain  in  the 
country,  and  have  children,  it  is  rare  that  the  children 
gain  a foothold ; they  remain  in  the  cities  and  in 
time  are  eliminated.  Tlie  immigrants  who  acquire 
land  and  join  the  yeoman  class  are  generally  of  a 
stock  which  will  amalgamate  with  the  original 
settlers. 1 

^ For  instance,  in  the  United  States,  very  few  of  the  foreign- 
born  population  outside  the  cities  are  of  other  than  the  Germanic 
race.  In  1900  just  about  half  of  the  foreign-boru  in  the  country 
were  in  cities,  against  thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  total  population  ; 
and  those  of  other  than  Germanic  stock  in  the  country  districts 
are  chiefly  proletarian  labourers. 
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Our  theory  would  simply  recognize  these  facts  and 
aid  Nature  by  making  cleaner  work.  This  is  the 
procedure  by  which  all  dealing  with  the  growing 
forces  of  Nature  should  be  done.  These  forces  in 
general  have  unlimited  potentiality  in  the  way  of 
development,  but  Nature  is  wasteful,  and  intelligence 
can  direct  the  forces  chiefly  by  foreseeing  and  pre- 
venting waste.  That  this  is  possible  in  breeding  the 
human  species  admits  of  no  doubt ; only  in  dealing 
with  this  problem,  the  danger  is  in  overdoing  the 
work  of  regulation  and  regulating  in  the  interests  of 
one  class  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  others. ^ 

All  movements  in  this  line  have  been,  and  are, 
and  rightly  so,  conservative.  Here,  even,  more  than 
almost  anywhere  else,  the  education  of  public  opinion 
up  to  practical  unanimity  is  desirable  before  active 
measures  are  taken. 

There  is  a special  problem  of  this  kind  before  the  race  just  now. 
It  is  for  the  interests  of  the  capitalists  to  have  as  plenty  and  as 
cheap  labour  as  possible.  This  means  that  it  is  for  their  interest 
to  have  as  many  as  possible  of  the  proletarian  class  just  on  the 
brink  of  .starvation,  without  intelligence  enough  to  uphold  their 
rights  to  a fair  share  of  the  products.  If  things  are  in  such  a state, 
or  tending  towards  it,  the  remedy  is  not  in  increasing  the  numbers 
and  powers  of  the  proletariat  and  endeavouring  to  get  a larger 
share  from  the  capitalist  by  force.  If  there  must  be  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  proletarian  class,  the  aim  of  the  educated  leaders  should 
be  to  reduce  its  numbers  and  educate  all  its  members,  and  to  educate 
also  the  capitalist  to  a true  understanding  of  the  situation,  and 
bring  about  gradually  a just  compromise  without  violent  changes 
The  value  of  discussion  in  this  field  is  to  bring  out  into  the  open 
and  put  on  the  defensive  the  man  who  says  that  he  and  his  class 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  better,  and  hence  have,  and  ought  to  have 
more  of  the  good  things  of  life  than  the  others. 


CHAPTER  XX 


OVERPOPULATED  COUNTRIES 

T N a new  country  the  problems  are  chiefly  qualita- 
^ tive.  In  an  overpopulated  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  quantitative  side  is  of  major  importance. 
No  thorough  adjustment  is  possible  till  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  problem  have  been  measured  and  the 
results  studied  in  all  their  relations. 

If,  for  instance,  an  overpopulated  country  like 
England  were  to  be  brought  to  the  two-class  basis, 
the  first  questions  to  be  answered  would  be  such  as 
these : 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  the  land  for  agricul- 
tural production?  What  is  it  producing  now  in  the 
way  of  food  supply,  and  how  many  people  will  this 
supply  feed  with  things  as  they  are  at  present?  What 
are  the  possibilities  for  further  production  ( i ) by 
improved  methods,  (2)  by  increasing  the  area  under 
production?  Is  it  possible,  by  giving  up  certain 
luxuries,  and  using  for  food  production  any  land 
now  devoted  to  such  luxuries,  to  increase  the  supply 
still  further?  How  many  more  people  can  be  sup- 
ported in  comfort  by  each  such  addition?  How 
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much  of  the  land,  and  where,  is  it  best  to  devote 
to  the  location  of  the  families? 

What  proportion  of  the  population  is  now  in  a 
satisfactory  yeoman  condition,  from  which  a fecund 
class  can  be  developed?  Who  now  controls  the  land 
which  is  best  fitted  for  their  use,  and  how  can  it 
be  brought  into  their  liands  with  justice  to  all  con- 
cerned? What  part  of  the  population  are  prole- 
tarians, who  should  be  prevented  at  once  from  further 
propagation? 

Suppose  it  is  found  that  the  country  is  very  far 
from  ideal  conditions.  The  yeoman  class  is  nearly 
extinct,  the  land  is  held  mostly  by  large  proprietors, 
worked  by  proletarian  tenants  or  employees,  and 
much  of  it  used  for  non-productive  purposes,  such 
as  park  and  show  grounds  or  game  preserves.  The 
factory  system  is  highly  developed,  the  labourer  is 
poorly  paid,  crowded  in  cities,  and  going  from  bad 
to  worse  in  each  generation.  The  capitalists,  in- 
cluding a hereditary  aristocracy,  are  becoming  rela- 
tively more  powerful,  and  their  ostentatious  waste 
more  insolent.  The  whole  country  is  tending  to 
become  industralized,  living  on  imported  food  to  a 
large  degree,  and  stimulating  factory  production  to 
pay  for  it. 

Suppose  it  is  a country  of  free  speech,  a free 
press,  general  literacy,  and  a people  of  good  stock 
at  bottom,  with  a sense  of  fair  play  and  a sincere 
desire  for  the  country’s  good.  All  classes 
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thoroughly  aroused  by  the  dangerous  tendencies 
of  the  day,  and  willing  to  do  whatever  is  right 
and  necessary,  if  they  can  only  agree  on  what 
it  is. 

The  common  sense  of  such  people  has  already 
begun  to  agree  on  what  to  do.  The  watchword  is 
“ Back  to  the  land.”  Probably  the  greatest  use  of 
this  book  is  to  show  what  that  means. 

In  one  sense,  it  means  that  in  the  long  run  a 
country  should  feed  itself.  This  is  entirely  true  in 
principle,  though  there  may  be  important  exceptions 
in  the  final  adjustment. ^ 

To  many  who  know  no  life  but  the  industrial,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  ” back  to  the  land  ” means,  for 
the  capitalist,  a luxurious  country  residence  with  a 
retinue  of  servants,  perhaps  a stable  and  pack  of 
hounds  and  game  preserves,  with  a certain  amount 
of  agriculture  carried  on  by  tenants.  To  the  pro- 
letarian it  may  mean  a division  of  all  the  property 
into  smaller  establishments  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, where  he  may  work  a few  hours’  day  in  the 
field,  and  come  home  to  share  with  his  children  a 
generous  supply  of  the  grand  sum  total  of  this  paneni 
et  circenses,  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  which  will  go  on  undiminished  for  his 

^ For  instance,  Northern  Chili  has  no  rainfall  and,  therefore, 
only  extremely  limited  possibilities  for  agriculture,  and  yet  con- 
tains some  of  the  richest  mineral  deposits  in  the  world.  Some  of 
the  far  northern  countries  have  great  possibilities  for  fisheries  and 
other  industries,  but  cannot  raise  grain. 
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four  children,  sixteen  grandchildren,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum. 

“ Back  to  the  land  ” means  salvation  only  if  it 
means  back  to  the  yeomanry — back  to  a sound,  in- 
telligent, thrifty  fecund  class.  Of  course,  our  extreme 
theory  is  an  exaggeration ; but  it  differs  little  from 
the  old  actual  ideals,  except  in  the  one  proposition 
(with  its  corollaries)  that  the  most  important  activity 
of  such  a class  for  the  race  is  its  work  in  producing 
men,  and  that  a slight  economic  waste  may  be  worth 
while  if  it  helps  to  that  end. 

“ Back  to  the  land  ” for  the  race  does  not  mean, 
except  in  rare  cases,  migration  from  the  city  to  the 
country  for  any  individual.  It  is  well  known  that 
people  brought  up  in  industrial  life  do  not  know 
how  to  make  a living  in  agriculture,  and  the  im- 
migrants from  countries  where  the  yeomanry  are 
decadent,  to  new  countries  where  there  is  every 
inducement  to  farm  life,  regularly  fail  to  succeed  in 
agriculture,  and  drift  to  the  cities. 

“ Back  to  the  land  ” means  two  things:  it  means 
careful  conservation  of  whatever  is  sound  in  the 
yeoman  stock  which  exists,  giving  it  every  oppor- 
tunity for  education  and  well  being,  and  where 
feasible,  encouragement  of  desirable  immigration 
from  similar  stock  in  other  countries ; and  it  means 
checking  the  increase  in  the  proletarian  element  in 
the  industrial  life  (practically  in  the  cities). 

The  logical  extreme  on  this  side — complete  indi- 
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vidualism  for  the  whole  city  population,  has  never 
in  history  been  necessary,  since  mankind  has  always 
been  in  a potentially  kinetic  condition.  When  a 
complete  static  condition  is  reached  it  apparently 
will  be  necessary,  at  least  as  a proximate  stage;  and 
in  the  nearest  approaches  to  that  condition  which 
exist,  it  is  highly  expedient  in  many  cases  already. 

Now  this  question  is  worrying  Mrs.  Grundy  and 
the  clergy  a great  deal ; but  if  you  look  things  in 
the  face  and  acknowledge  that  it  is  Nature’s  way 
of  doing  things  to  eliminate  a surplus,  that  here  is 
a surplus  to  be  eliminated,  that  Nature  will  do  it 
anyhow,  that  if  we  will  study  the  conditions,  we  can 
often  improve  on  Nature  by  making  cleaner  work ; 
then  the  whole  thing  is  simple  and  what  to  do  is 
clear  enough.  It  worries  the  good  people  simply 
because  everything  does  that  is  new  to  them,  and 
when  they  are  educated  to  it,  they  will  no  longer 
be  disturbed.  Educating  Mrs.  Grundy  and  the  clergy 
is  the  most  praiseworthy,  because  it  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult, task  in  human  progress.  Educating  them  on 
this  matter  belongs  to  a set  of  men  who  have  often 
done  good  service  in  similar  lines — the  medical  pro- 
fession. Of  course,  there  is  no  question  that  with 
or  without  resorting  to  surgical  means  they  can  even 
now  control  the  matter.  It  is  for  them  to  study 
thoroughly  the  possibilities  all  along  the  line  and 
see  how  it  can  be  managed  in  the  most  humane  and 
successful  manner.  Of  course,  it  is  managed  now 
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pretty  well  by  people  of  sufficient  intelligence,  as 
Mrs.  Grundy  knows  very  well ; but  this  for  the  time 
being  is  the  most  serious  part  of  the  whole  situation. 
It  is  those  who  should  control  the  matter,  who  do  not 
know  how;  and  Mrs,  Grundy  and  the  clergy  have 
rooted  objections  to  their  learning.  This  is  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  human  progress  which 
must  be  removed,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Those 
who  are  capable  of  education  must  be  educated,  and 
others  kept  under  control  in  some  way  by  the  power 
of  the  majority. 

Of  course,  there  are  now  in  cities  many  who  belong 
to  what  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  III  under  the 
name  of  the  patrician  class.  The  reason  for  the 
existence  of  such  a class  in  history  has  been  a very 
strong  one.  At  the  time  when  the  bulk  of  the  race 
were  stationary,  with  very  limited  opportunity  for 
knowledge  of  anything  outside  of  their  own  narrow 
sphere,  without  knowledge  of  reading,  or  much  to 
read  if  they  had  such  knowledge,  it  was  very  im- 
portant that  someone  should  have  wider  opportuni- 
ties, Such  opportunities  were  given  by  the  leisure 
and  personal  intercourse  of  such  a class — opportuni- 
ties which  took  the  place  to  a large  extent  of  the 
books  and  periodicals  which  are  now  accessible  to 
all  classes.  With  the  invention  of  printing  and 
general  literacy,  this  necessity  for  a patrician  class 
passed  away.  Another  justification  for  such  a class 
is  the  necessity  for  leaders  in  war,  and  so  a ruling 
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class,  as  discussed  in  a previous  chapter ; but  with 
constitutional  government  a fact  and  universal  peace 
only  a question  of  time,  this  reason  is  also  gone; 
and  the  patrician  class  now  is  fast  becoming  practi- 
cally identical  with  the  capitalist  class. 

Nevertheless,  as  things  are,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  bulk  of  the  patrician  class  is  of  very  good 
quality,  and  in  a country  in  the  condition  we  are 
considering  contains  better  material  for  fecund 
families  than  the  yeoman  class.  Where  there  is 
capital  enough,  where  the  mother  belongs  to  type  A, 
and  the  father’s  occupation  is  such  that  he  can  give 
some  of  his  time  to  his  children,  this  class  is  pro- 
ducing the  best  offspring  that  the  conditions  of  the 
country  allow.  As  suggested  in  Chapter  III,  there 
is  an  open  question  whether  such  conditions  might 
not  always  be  worth  keeping  for  a certain  number  of 
the  race.  In  any  case,  any  plan  for  a transition 
poriod  would  have  to  make  large  provision  for  the 
“ vested  rights  ” of  the  class  as  it  is.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  a class  has  the  obligation  to  make  return 
for  its  better  advantages  in  distinctly  more  useful 
men,  and  is  justly  subject  to  stern  and  sharp  criticism 
if  it  fails  in  this.  The  great  danger  is  that  its 
women  will  be  of  type  B,  to  the  waste  of  time  and 
money  all  round,  and  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of 
their  children.  It  is  the  children  of  women  of  this 
type,  the  process  of  whose  elimination  furnishes 
matter  for  the  yellow  press. 
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It  is  a symptom  that  society  is  approaching  the 
static  condition,  whenever  women  are  employed  in 
activities  outside  of  the  family;  that  is,  whenever 
the  woman  of  type  D appears ; also  whenever  man’s 
wages  (the  element  of  competition  of  such  women 
always  entering  into  the  question)  become  too  low 
to  allow  the  support  of  a family.  If  the  old  theory 
of  the  man  as  head  of  the  family  and  a wage  for 
him  sufficient  for  the  family  is  to  be  maintained, 
then,  if  the  numbers  of  the  race  are  to  be  kept  up, 
he  should  have  not  less  than  two  children,  and  should 
receive  a wage  at  least  four  times  as  great  as  a 
woman,  or  as  he  needs  for  his  own  support. 

If  we  could  make  regulations  regarding  the  mar- 
riage relation  and  other  matters  which  have  been 
discussed  hitherto,  with  a view  to  changing  the  state 
of  society  in  cities  to  the  co-operative  system,  with 
the  individual  unit,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  for 
a patrician  class  so  long  as  it  could  maintain  itself, 
the  logical  extreme  would  be  something  like  the 
following : 

Make  a sharp  distinction  between  the  two  classes 
of  marriages : those  in  which  the  woman  is  of  type  A 
and  type  D respectively.  The  woman  of  type  B 
should  be  eliminated,  and  the  worst  class  of  that 
type — the  woman  who  masquerades  under  the  form 
of  type  A,  should  be  made  impossible.  Before  a 
marriage  of  type  A is  allowed,  that  is,  before  a 
young  man  proceeds  “ to  found  a family,”  as  the 
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phrase  goes,  he  should  be  made  to  give  evidence 
that  he  is  earning  four  times  as  much  as  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  spend,  or  that  he  and  his  intended  wife 
have  control  of  an  income  sufficient  to  make  up  such 
amount.  In  countries  where  there  is  an  income-tax, 
this  would  be  an  easy  matter.  Only  such  couples 
should  be  allowed  to  set  up  a private  establishment 
or  keep  servants. 

Members  of  the  individual  class  should  be  housed 
in  the  general  establishments  discussed  in  Chap- 
ter XII.  Marriage  would  make  no  difference  with 
their  mode  of  life  or  their  work.  If  a couple  in 
this  class  became  parents  there  should  be  severe 
penalties ; perhaps  sterilization  of  both  parties,  and 
certainly  pecuniary  contribution  towards  the  support 
of  the  child,  which  should  after  lactation  be  trans- 
ferred to  a fecund  family  in  the  country. 

Daughters  of  fecund  families  would  be  regarded 
as  of  type  C,  and  remain  at  home  as  candidates  for 
A,  unless  they  chose,  or  on  account  of  unfitness  for 
A were  required,  to  adopt  type  D.  The  sons  should 
have  the  best  educational  advantages,  but  after  the 
period  of  preparation  for  life,  should  receive  no  more 
income  from  the  family  capital  unless  they  chose  to 
marry  and  found  a fecund  family.  Unless  or  until 
this  happened,  they  should  live  the  life  and  do  the 
work  of  members  of  the  surplus  class.  There  should 
be  the  sharpest  kind  of  scrutiny  of  the  young  people 
of  both  sexes  as  to  their  fitness  for  parentage ; if 
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possible,  sharper  than  in  the  yeoman  class,  since  in 
the  patrician  class  marriage  of  the  unfit  means  a 
greater  waste  and  so  greater  expense  to  the  col- 
lectivity. 

There  are  calls  for  a high  sense  of  duty  and 
altruistic  action  on  the  part  of  the  patrician  class 
(including  in  the  term  the  professional  and  upper 
commercial  classes  in  the  city)  if  the  yeoman  class 
is  in  bad  condition.  It  may  be  their  duty  to  cede 
some  of  their  rights  as  landlords;  but,  what  is  more 
important,  they  should  be  ready  to  have  their  sons 
and  daughters  brought  up  so  far  as  possible  in  the 
country,  trained  in  agricultural  schools,  and  become 
members  of  the  yeoman  class. 

As  a practical  matter  during  the  transition  stage, 
this  latter  class  might  also  be  recruited  by  sending 
to  it  sound  children  from  the  proletarian  class  who 
are  orphaned,  or  who  would  otherwise  be  better  off 
in  the  country  in  good  care  than  in  the  city  in  such 
care  as  they  seem  destined  to  get. 

Of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  theory 
every  attempt  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  cities  is  worse  than  useless  if  it  encourages  them 
to  have  children.  When  a man  or  child  is  in  the 
world,  the  world  owes  him  a living  (provided  he 
earns  it)  and  owes  him  a reasonable  preparation  for 
life,  and  aid  if  he  is  the  victim  of  circumstances, 
not  of  his  own  choosing,  which  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  do  his  part ; but  it  does  not  owe  him  the 
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right  to  beget  children  unless  he  is  in  every  way  fit 
for  it,  and  unless  circumstances  are  such  that  the 
children  are  needed  in  the  expansion  of  the  race. 
Theoretically,  of  course,  all  sound  children  are  needed 
for  that  so  long  as  the  Malthusian  limit  has  not  been 
reached ; but  practically  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
already  the  limit  has  been  approached  so  closely  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  in  many  cases  not  to 
have  children,  and  the  duty  of  society  to  see  that  he 
does  not. 

The  ideal  for  the  industrial  life  of  the  surplus 
class  has  been  shown  to  be  co-operation  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  which  the  Socialists  put  forward  in  their 
theories.  This  might  conceivably  be  managed  by 
private  initiative,  but  practically  everything  points 
to  the  state  as  a convenient  existing  authority  which 
can  take  charge  of  the  whole  matter.  We  are  hear- 
ing it  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  Socialists  that  all 
legislation  touching  the  question  is  in  their  direction. 
They  are  pretty  nearly  right  in  their  claim,  and  the 
tendency  in  the  light  of  our  theory  is  good,  if  it  is 
going  to  lead  to  the  full  co-operation  of  a surplus 
class  and  the  extinction  of  private  capital,  if  due 
provision  is  made  for  the  independence  of  the  yeo- 
manry. Income  and  inheritance  taxes,  government 
ownership  of  natural  resources  and  control  of  in- 
dustry, and  old  age  pensions,  are  some  of  the  mani- 
festations of  this  tendency.  It  is  also  a passing  of 
capital  from  private  hands  to  the  use  of  the  codec- 
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tivity  whenever  a capitalist  endows  any  educational 
or  charitable  institution  for  public  use.  The  farther 
this  goes,  the  more  easily  can  things  be  adjusted,  so 
as  to  change  gradually  and  without  hardship  from 
the  importation  of  food  and  exportation  of  manufac- 
tures to  the  home  market  plan,  until  finally  the  ideal 
of  the  whole  nation  fed  by  its  own  agricultural  popu- 
lation is  reached. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


UNIVERSAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  process  by  which  humanity  has  advanced 
so  far  has  been  somewhat  as  follows:  Different 
groups  which  find  that  they  have  conflicting  interests 
become  hostile  to  each  other.  There  is  a clash,  a 
contest  for  supremacy,  victory  by  one  party.  In  the 
crudest  form  this  always  means  actual  military  war- 
fare. In  more  advanced  civilization  it  means  a con- 
test of  intelligence.  The  groups  are  at  first  relatively 
small ; as  society  becomes  more  complex,  and  the 
world  more  thickly  settled,  the  interests  are  found 
to  cover  larger  groups,  and  smaller  groups  unite  into 
larger  for  defence  of  mutual  interests  against  other 
large  groups.  Every  time  a larger  group  is  formed 
from  small  ones,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  larger 
that  there  be  no  hostility  between  the  smaller.  War 
is  always  a waste;  and  that  the  larger  group  may 
be  kept  strong  and  united  against  external  force  such 
waste  must  be  avoided.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of 
individuals  and  smaller  groups  to  avoid  conflicts,  and 
if  such  do  arise,  to  settle  them  peaceably.  This  can 
be  done  by  compromise,  but  is  often  better  in  the 
interests  of  justice  to  call  in  a third  party,  who  can 
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view  the  matter  impartially  and  decide  the  question 
fairly.  The  first  time  that  this  was  done  was  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  next  step  is  to  provide  a regular  tribunal 
with  power  to  decide  controversies.  Now  if  such  a 
tribunal  is  set  up  voluntarily  by  the  people  whose 
interests  it  is  to  serve,  it  is  another  step  in  advance. 
If  it  is  arbitrarily  imposed  by  a stronger  group  or 
class  upon  a weaker,  it  is  sure  to  be  used  for  the 
advantage  of  the  stronger;  and  if  any  group  or  class 
can  get  control  of  a tribunal  ordinarily  established 
by  consent,  this  is  liable  to  the  same  abuse.  This 
is  the  practical  argument  of  the  Anarchist  against  all 
permanent  forms  of  government.  Yet  substitution  of 
such  tribunals  for  physical  force  has,  in  spite  of 
possible  abuses,  been  the  most  potent  means  by  which 
civilization  has  advanced.  The  existence  of  an  ulti- 
mate tribunal  makes  people  more  likely  to  compro- 
mise fairly,  and  tends  to  prevent  violence. 

As  soon  as  a group  is  organized  against  external 
danger,  each  member  of  the  group  and  each  smaller 
group  within  a larger  is  safeguarded  in  its  own 
individual  rights  and  is  freer  to  develop  in  its  own 
individual  way.  Every  movement  toward  the  recog- 
nition of  mutual  interests  by  a larger  group  is  in 
the  direction  of  progress.  The  movement  to-day  is 
towards  a complete  understanding  and  recognition  of 
both  mutual  and  rival  interests  by  the  whole  human 

race.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  by  all  mernbers 
12 
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of  the  human  race,  but  by  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
all  branches. 

The  management  of  group  interests,  whatever  its 
outward  form,  is  always  conducted  by  a certain 
number  of  persons  who  are  formally  or  tacitly 
selected  for  that  purpose.  These  are  subject  to 
criticism  and  restraint,  either  formal  or  tacit,  by  a 
larger  group  who  are  in  circumstances  which  allow 
them  to  know  what  the  interests  are,  and  intellectu- 
ally able  to  form  judgments  as  to  how  they  should 
be  managed.  Besides  these  there  is  in  most  cases 
a third  group  who  are  passive,  in  that  they  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  relations  of  the  action  taken, 
and  are  subject  to  the  other  classes,  either  formally 
or  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
judgment  of  those  better  informed.  We  may  repre- 
sent this  graphically  thus: 


Admlnistrst/vf 


Criti  cs! 


PcBSSive 


FIG.  21 


According  to  the  proportions  of  these  different 
classes,  and  their  formal  organization,  the  different 
existing  systems  of  government  and  other  adminis- 
tration of  group  interests  may  be  classified.  In  a 
despotic  government  the  diagram  would  take  shape 
somewhat  as  follows: 
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FIG.  22 

The  other  extreme  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  exist- 
governments,  but  its  form  would  be  (considering 
only  the  adult  population) ; 
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t a limited  constitutional 
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FIG.  24 


In  cases  like  a club  of  intelligent  men,  or  a co- 
operative corporation,  there  would  be  no  passive 
element,  and  the  form  would  be  the  ideal  of  demo- 
cratic government: 
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Each  of  these  is  further  modified  by  the  relations 
of  the  electorate  where  there  is  representative  ad- 
ministration. If  we  bracket  the  part  which  has  the 
choosing  of  the  administrative  members  of  the  group, 
we  might  represent,  for  instance,  the  theoretical 
absolute  government  thus: 


FIG.  26 


The  ideal  constitutional  monarchy: 


FIG.  27 

The  ideal  republic : 


FIG.  28 

Monarchical  government  generally  tends  to  be 
very  conservative  in  extending  the  franchise;  so  that 
just  now  when  education  has  become  very  general, 
we  have  cases  where  there  are  persons  fit  for  the  • 
franchise  who  do  not  possess  it. 


FIG.  29 
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The  tendency  in  a republic  is  towards  too  little 
restriction  of  the  franchise,  so  that  persons  may 
have  the  franchise  who  are  not  fit  for  it. 


FIG.  30 


This  represents  something  like  the  conditions  in 
the  United  States  to-day.  In  such  a case  there  is 
always  the  difficulty  that  the  more  intelligent  must 
carry  the  weight  of  the  ignorance  of  the  others. 
They  must  either  persuade  or  compel  them  to  use 
their  voting  power  for  right  purposes,  and  generally 
by  presenting  concrete  questions  of  personalities  and 
evident  measures.  It  is  thus  not  the  numerical 
majority  that  controls,  but  what  may  be  called  a 
dynamic  majority;  powerful  chiefly  because  of  its 
knowledge  of  the  questions  to  be  dealt  with  and  of 
the  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  others  in  its  ability. 
This  dynamic  m.ajority  must  control;  and  if  it  can- 
not do  so  within  the  recognized  forms,  it  is  obliged 
to  develop  others,  which  often,  if  they  are  reasonable 
and  good,  come  ultimately  to  have  legal  recognition. 

In  cases  where  general  intelligence  is  not  ex- 
tended enough  to  control  matters,  there  is  always  a 
reversion  to  what  is  practically  monarchical  or  aris- 
tocratic government,  either  under  legal  forms,  as  in 
Rome  under  the  Caesars  and  France  under  Napoleon, 
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or  tacitly,  under  a practical  dictatorship,  as  in  some 
of  the  South  American  countries  to-day,  or  by  “ boss 
rule,”  as  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Of 
course,  such  conditions  give  special  opportunity  for 
a practical  but  legally  unrecognized  ruling  class  to 
obtain  unfair  advantages.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
education  makes  great  advances  in  monarchical  coun- 
tries, there  is  constant  change  in  the  direction  of 
democracy,  peaceably,  as  in  England  and  Scandi- 
navia, or  through  a series  of  revolutions,  as  in  France 
in  the  nineteenth  century. i 

Whatever  the  outward  form,  before  any  group 
can  establish  a principle  or  a practice,  it  must  be 
understood  in  its  main  outline  and  formally  or  prac- 
tically accepted,  not  only  by  the  thinking  dynamic 
majority,  but  also  by  so  many  of  the  actual  numerical 
majority  that  public  opinion  will  easily  coerce  indi- 
viduals who  oppose  it.  There  can  be  impressed  by 
authority  upon  a people  no  political  or  social  change 
which  will  be  permanent,  unless  this  condition  is 
complied  with.  Before  the  present  age,  such  a 
general  understanding  has  never  been  reached  with- 

’ It  is  most  striking  to  notice  how  closely  constitutional  govern- 
ment as  a working  possibility  goes  hand  in  hand  with  general 
literacy.  It  is  useless  to  adopt  constitutional  forms  unless  a working 
majority  of  the  people  are  able  to  be  informed  as  to  group  in- 
terests and  to  decide  with  a fair  degree  of  justice  on  the  main  issues. 
Now,  it  is  only  in  the  smallest  eommunity,  on  local  questions,  that 
it  is  possible  for  such  a majority  to  be  informed,  without  the  use  of 
printing,  either  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  or  on  the  principles 
upon  which  their  solution  depends. 
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out  a conflict  of  the  whole  group  with  other  groups ; 
and  even  now  there  is  no  way  of  getting  united 
action  so  immediate  as  a war  or  a clash  of  interests 
between  nations  or  groups.  Is  there  anything  which 
will  give  such  a stimulus  for  united  action  by  the 
whole  human  race?  The  consideration  of  the  Mal- 
thusian limit  gives  a clear  and  emphatic  affirmative 
answer.  The  danger  of  overpopulation  can  be  met 
only  by  a full  understanding  of  the  situation  through- 
out the  whole  race,  and  thorough  and  intelligent 
co-operation  of  the  whole  race  to  control  the  forces 
of  nature  for  the  best  good  of  the  whole. 

This  requires  complete  change  or  essential  modi- 
fication in  some  of  the  beliefs  and  motives  which 
have  been  for  the  advantage  of  smaller  groups. 

When  a nation  is  constantly  in  danger  of  foreign 
invasion,  or  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to 
wage  war,  the  question  of  numbers  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  A nation  or  group  is  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  men  that  it  can  bring  into 
the  field.  If  there  is  room  for  expansion,  that  is, 
land  still  unoccupied  that  is  adapted  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  people  composing  the  nation,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  nation  to  have  men 
to  take  and  hold  possession  of  as  much  as  possible 
of  it  and  colonize  it.  Such  has  been  the  condition 
of  practically  all  the  Western  nations  since  the  dawn 
of  history.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  every 
conservative  person,  which  means  every  one  who  has 
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not  studied  thoughtfully  the  whole  situation,  will  be 
loud  in  opposition  to  any  change  in  this  matter. 
That  the  time  has  come  for  such  a change  is,  how- 
ever, evident.  There  is  now  no  more  land  in  the 
temperate  zone  open  to  occupation,  and  the  small 
changes  which  will  take  place  hereafter  will  be  in- 
significant. Something  like  two-thirds  of  the  human 
race — those  in  Western  Europe,  India,  China,  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  are  now 
using  all  their  home  supply  of  food,  and  many  groups 
are  importing  it.  The  pressure  of  the  cost  and 
waste  of  war  and  of  the  state  of  readiness  for  it  is 
becoming  unbearable.  Occasional  voices  are  heard 
against  the  evils  of  overpopulation,  and  as  was  to  be 
expected,  bring  forth  hysterical  shrieks  from  Mrs. 
Grundy  and  the  clergy,  and  others  of  their  state  of 
intellectual  development,  against  “ race  suicide.”  In 
opposition  to  this  clamour  a new  school  has  arisen 
which  finds  favour  with  many  of  the  best  thinkers, 
with  a new  science,  ” eugenics,”  which  emphasizes 
the  value  of  quality  in  the  human  race,  and  opposes 
increase  of  numbers  unless  increase  in  ability  goes 
with  it. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

A BASIS  FOR  UNIVERSAL  ORGANIZATION 

Suppose  the  advocates  of  world  peace  could 
have  their  way.  Suppose  a dynamic  majority 
could  be  assured  in  favour  of  an  international  court 
or  commission  to  determine  once  for  all  the  terri- 
tory controlled  by  each  of  the  independent  nations, 
to  be  for  ever  after  kept  without  dispute ; an  inter- 
national tribunal  of  arbitration  which  should  take 
the  place  of  war,  as  courts  in  civilized  countries 
take  the  place  of  the  duel ; combining  of  the  present 
navies,  so  far  as  necessary,  into  an  international 
ocean  police;  the  reduction  of  armies  to  a militia 
for  the  keeping  of  internal  order.  Each  nation 
then,  being  relieved  of  all  anxiety  as  to  keeping 
control  of  its  territory,  could  give  its  whole  attention 
to  its  internal  problems  and  to  its  commercial  re- 
lations to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  present  rapid  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  and  the  inevitable  exhaustion  of 
mineral  deposits, ^ the  most  pressing  question  of  each 

^ At  the  American  Congress  of  Governors  which  took  place  while 
these  lines  were  being  written,  it  was  stated  by  the  best  of  authorities 
that  the  coal  and  iron  of  the  country  would  be  exhausted,  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption,  before  the  time  set  for  the  Malthusian 
limit  in  the  estimate  quoted  in  the  introduction. 
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country  would  be  how  to  adjust  its  numbers  to  the 
food  supply.  There  is  no  final  safety  unless  each 
country  or  group  feeds  itself,  or  else  finds  itself  in 
possession  of  inexhaustible  resources  in  other  lines 
which  can  be  regularly  exchanged  for  food  with 
other  groups  which  are  willing  to  part  with  a portion 
of  their  share.  Every  country  which  does  not  now 
feed  itself  would  be  likely  to  embark  at  once,  if  it 
had  not  already  taken  steps  in  that  direction,  upon 
the  practice  of  eugenics  on  the  one  hand  and  up- 
building of  agriculture  and  land  improvement  on  the 
other. 

But  military  peace  is  only  the  first  step.  The 
densely  populated  countries  are  all  in  fierce  compe- 
tition for  a market  for  their  industrial  products, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  competition  for  the 
food  supply  of  the  agricultural  countries.  It  is  even 
maintained  by  some  writers  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  away  with  militarism  until  industrial  peace  is 
assured. 

Now  the  object  of  industrial  warfare  is  in  the 
first  place  possession  of  the  means  of  production, 
that  is,  the  land,  and  in  the  second  place  of  the 
goods  produced.  Its  method  is  in  general  to  save 
waste  for  one’s  self  and  the  friendly  group,  and  to 
cause  waste  for  the  competitor.  As  in  military  war- 
fare, it  is  legitimate  tactics  to  pit  resources  against 
each  other,  and  if  by  sacrifice  of  part  of  one’s  own 
resources  those  of  the  competitor  can  be  destroyed 
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entirely,  this  means  a signal  victory.  Wherever  two 
such  groups  are  included  in  a larger,  however,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  such  waste  is  greatly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  larger  whole,  and  it  will  be  pre- 
vented if  possible. 

In  the  present  historic  period,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  race,  leading  thinkers  have  come 
to  understand  this  matter  so  that  general  discussion 
is  possible,  and  action  may  be  expected  to  follow 
which  will  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  interest  of 
the  race  as  a whole  in  the  question,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  competition  between  any  groups  which 
will  lead  to  the  waste  of  resources  which  ought  to 
be  conserved  for  the  good  of  the  whole  race. 

Now,  waste  in  the  broadest  sense  does  not  mean 
the  destruction  or  loss  of  goods.  That  is  of  import- 
ance, because  it  has  cost  human  effort  to  produce 
the  goods.  The  general  expression  for  waste  is  the 
useless  expenditure  of  energy;  that  is,  all  goods 
produced  that  are  not  really  needed  represent  waste ; 
but  the  point  where  the  new  dispensation  is  most 
at  variance  with  the  present  one  is  in  the  aspect  of 
commerce — the  transportation  of  goods. 

The  benefits  of  commerce  have  been  dwelt  upon 
by  writers  of  all  ages.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  nations  which  have  been  intellectual  leaders 
have  always  engaged  in  commerce,  and  commerce 
has  been  rightly  believed  to  be  responsible  for  their 
superior  knowledge.  The  reason,  however,  is  again 
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not  economic,  but  pedagogical;  it  is  not  because 
they  have  handled  so  and  so  many  tons  of  mer- 
chandise, but  because  this  has  compelled  them  to 
visit  other  lands  and  learn  things  that  other  men 
know  which  they  never  would  have  learned  if  they 
had  stayed  at  home. 

Unnecessary  transportation  of  goods  is  always  in 
itself  a waste,  and  true  economy  calls  for  the  con- 
sumption of  all  goods  as  near  the  place  of  production 
as  possible.  The  movement  of  staple  goods  from  one 
group  to  another  in  the  same  climatic  and  industrial 
condition,  where  they  are  or  could  be  produced  just 
as  well,  is  probably  the  greatest  waste  of  our  present 
industrial  system.  Of  course,  some  of  this  is  due 
to  unequal  distribution  of  population ; if  all  countries 
could  feed  themselves  they  would  not  be  obliged  to 
export  other  products  to  pay  for  their  food.  When 
a complete  static  condition  becomes  universal  this 
difficulty  will  tend  to  disappear. 

The  ideal  is  to  have  the  earth’s  surface  divided 
into  economic  groups,  delimited  by  natural  condi- 
tions, as  small  as  expedient  for  the  best  use  of  the 
means  of  production.  Each  group  should  in  the 
main  provide  for  all  its  wants,  using  what  can  be 
produced  from  its  own  resources  to  supply  each 
want,  rather  than  importing  other  products  of  similar 
nature.  What  seems  to  be  a real  necessity  and 
cannot  be  produced  must  be  imported,  but  adjust- 
ment for  this  should  be  carefully  made,  with  con- 
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sideration  of  the  greatest  economy  for  the  whole 
race. 

Each  group  should  have  its  numbers  carefully 
regulated  to  the  economic  conditions  ^ according  to 
our  main  theory  by  establishing  a certain  number  of 
fecund  families  in  the  most  suitable  parts  of  the 
territories.  While  the  disadvantages  of  war  and 
commerce  should  be  universally  recognized,  and  the 
waste  they  have  caused  avoided,  their  incidental 
advantages — race  solidarity  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge-should be  also  clearly  recognized  and  measures 
taken  to  safeguard  them  and  bring  them  to  a still 
higher  plane.  In  the  static  condition  suggested, 
every  advance  in  industry,  science,  or  art,  made  in 
one  group,  is  for  the  advantage  of  all  groups,  and 
should  be  made  known  to  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
Rivalry  in  such  lines  would  take  place  of  the  old 
international  competition  in  war  and  commerce,  and 
each  group  would  be  free  to  develop,  according  to 
the  natural  conditions,  in  racial  characteristics,  diet, 
dress,  social  and  moral  codes. 

Each  group  would  be  fully  informed  by  news- 
papers, books,  pictures,  and  travel  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  others,  and  any  institution  or  industrial 
practice  that  seems  to  any  group  better  than  its  own 
could  be  freely  adopted.  Individuals  of  groups  allied 
in  race  might  intermarry  if  desirable  to  improve  the 
stock. 

Interests  affecting  more  than  one  of  these  unit 
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groups  would  be  dealt  with  in  co-operation,  and 
those  which  extend  to  a continent  or  the  whole  earth 
would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  careful  and  thorough 
consideration.  If,  however,  the  one  cardinal  prin- 
ciple were  established  that  each  group  should  keep 
its  numbers  within  the  limits  of  its  food  supply,  and 
in  all  other  ways  mind  its  own  business,  the  amount 
of  interests  of  a material  nature  which  affect  more 
than  one  group  would  be  found  surprisingly  small. 
The  chief  matters  affecting  the  world  as  a whole 
concern  the  dissemination  of  information,  and  the 
establishment  of  standards  for  this  and  other  pur- 
poses ; universal  weights  and  measures,  coinage, 
marine  signals,  language,  calendar,  copyrights,  postal 
service,  etc.  Eliminate  the  governmental  functions 
of  providing  for  war  and  the  collection  of  the  customs 
which  are  the  principal  feature  of  the  trade  war 
between  nations  at  present,  and  the  present  political 
divisions  would  become  less  important,  and  each 
natural  group  would  be  free  to  develop  according  to 
its  own  means.  Once  find  bottom  by  providing 
some  plan  for  universal  peace,  and  there  would  be  a 
reaction  from  the  present  tendency  towards  generali- 
zation in  government,  which  is  bewailed  in  many 
quarters  as  tending  to  crush  individuality,  towards 
more  independence  and  self-development  in  race, 
family,  and  individual. 

Of  course,  human  progress  must  go  on,  as  it 
always  has  done,  building  from  existing  conditions ; 
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it  must,  therefore,  work  through  the  national  organi- 
zations as  they  are,  until  something  better  can  be 
found.  Between  the  present  condition  and  one  of 
universal  agreement  is  one  more  stage  which  would 
naturally  be  passed  through,  in  going  and  coming, 
through  universal  regulation  of  the  largest  relations, 
to  a freer  individualism. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


CLIMATE  AND  RACE 

The  earliest  developments  of  a high  civilization 
were  in  somewhat  southern  latitudes ; but  as 
soon  as  northern  people  acquired  the  arts  of  pro- 
viding adequate  clothing  and  housing,  they  began  to 
outstrip  their  southern  neighbours.  Since  the  in- 
vention and  general  use  of  stoves,  a severe  climate 
seems  to  be  no  hindrance  to  the  best  human  de- 
velopment, and  the  mere  necessity  for  foresight  and 
energy  in  providing  against  external  conditions  is 
an  important  educational  factor.  This  has  been  fully 
recognized  by  many,  writers,  but  there  is  another 
important  pedagogical  factor  in  the  northern  winter 
which  is  not  so  well  understood,  and  yet  is  perhaps 
more  important. 

It  was  remarked  in  Chapter  II  that  mental  habits 
depend  very  largely  on  physical  habits.  In  northern 
latitudes,  for  a considerable  part  of  the  year,  it  is 
in  the  line  of  least  resistance,  when  a person  is  out 
of  doors,  to  be  active  rather  than  to  keep  still.  Take 
the  laziest  darkey  in  Florida  to  Vermont,  put  him  at 
a chopping-block  on  a winter’s  day,  and  he  will 
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develop  a good  deal  of  energy.  Now,  when  work 
is  easier  than  idleness  part  of  the  year,  and  at  no 
time  is  work  impossible  or  difficult  on  account  of 
temperature,  and  there  are  many  other  reasons  for 
regular  and  systematic  industry,  habits  for  such  in- 
dustry are  readily  formed,  and  the  denizen  of  such 
a region  is  naturally  a more  active  and  energetic 
person  than  one  of  a region  where  work  is  at  all 
times  a conscious  effort  against  natural  conditions. 
Men  of  the  northern  regions  also  average  better 
physically  than  those  of  the  south ; they  mature  later 
and  live  longer,  and  their  brain  development  is  also 
on  the  whole  better.  The  belt  where  the  best  work 
of  the  human  race  has  been  done  for  two  thousand 
years  is  defined  by  the  limit  of  marketable  timber 
and  the  line  where  snow  regularly  falls  in  the  winter. 
The  middle  line  is  the  isotherm  of  50°  Fahrenheit  or 
10°  Centigrade,  and  the  outer  lines  are  about  10° 
Centigrade  on  each  side  of  this — from  zero  to  20° 
(32°  to  68°  Fahrenheit).  On  this  line  of  10°,  or 
very  near  it,  are  almost  all  the  greatest  centres  of 
modern  civilization : London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Peking,  Tokio,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 

In  many  cases  where  there  have  been  civilizations 
at  all  advanced  nearer  the  equator,  they  have  been 
in  mountain  regions  where  altitude  gives  a cooler 
climate,  or  have  had  such  mountain  regions  as  breed- 
places  for  some  of  their  people.  Of  course, 
altitude  can  give  a lower  temperature  as  well  as 
13 
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latitude,  but  elevated  regions  in  the  tropics  lack 
after  all  the  educational  feature  of  change  of  seasons. 

This  zone  corresponds  for  the  whole  earth  in  a 
way  to  the  yeoman  class  in  a single  country ; and 
for  similar  pedagogical  reasons : its  conditions  tend 
to  develop  a class  of  men  better  fitted  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally  to  cope  with  difficulties  in  any 
sphere  into  which  they  may  be  thrown.  It  may  be 
observed  that  in  most  cases  in  history  where  there 
has  been  a migration  of  the  surplus  population,  it 
has  gone  southward;  the  tendency  of  migration  is, 
other  things  being  equal,  toward  a climate  like  the 
native  one,  but  if  accessible  lands  in  such  a climate 
are  filled  up,  it  will  go  to  the  climate  nearest  the 
native  one,  which,  of  course,  is  found  in  the  land 
next  south. 

Now  all  the  people  whose  character  is  formed  in 
the  isothermal  zone  mentioned  should  be  able  and 
intelligent  people,  capable  of  high  civilization,  though 
not  all  of  them  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in 
this  direction.  However,  none  of  them  who  have 
had  the  chances  for  education  and  development  of 
civilization  have  failed  to  attain  it.  The  oldest  group 
in  this  respect  is  the  Chinese,  who  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  Western 
world.  The  Germanic  races  in  the  time  of  Caesar 
were  at  just  about  the  same  stage  of  social  evolution 
as  the  North  American  Indians  at  the  time  of 
Columbus;  the  Germanic  race  has  become  one  of 
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the  foremost,  and  the  Indians  are  showing  themselves 
quite  the  intellectual  equal  of  the  white  man  when 
they  have  the  chance. 

In  this  zone  lives  at  present  the  numerical  majority 
of  the  human  race;  and  the  dynamic  majority  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  within  the  central  strip,  a few 
degrees  wide,  containing  the  cities  mentioned.  Of 
course,  there  is  a similar  zone  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, but  it  contains  only  a tenth  the  land  area  of 
the  northern,  and  is  so  thinly  settled  at  present  that 
its  numerical  proportion  is  very  slight. 

This  zone  is  practically  divided  among  four  races ; 
there  are  minor  strains,  of  course,  which  are  rapidly 
being  absorbed  by  the  dominant  races,  such  as  the 
Kelts,  Magyars,  and  the  North  American  Indians. ^ 

’ The  history  and  relations  of  the  Jewish  race  are  strikingly 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  theory.  The  Jews  have 
practically  left  their  original  habitat,  and  found  their  homes  among 
other  races  ; yet,  from  their  strict  traditions  as  to  intermarriage, 
they  maintain  their  race  identity.  They  have  seldom  obtained  a foot- 
hold in  such  manner  as  to  establish  a yeomanry,  but  are  as  a rule 
city  dwellers,  and  consequently  capitalists  or  proletarians.  The 
race  has  not  increased  in  numbers  to  any  great  extent,  in  spite  of 
its  strong  family  traditions.  The  Jew  is  very  intelligent,  industrious, 
temperate  in  matters  of  appetite,  and  where  he  has  opportunity, 
extremely  prolific.  Why  does  the  race  not  increase  in  numbers  ? 
Our  theory  answers  the  question  as  a matter  of  course.  There  are 
more  Jews  among  the  Slav  races  than  any  other.  Why  ? Because 
this  is  the  chief  place  where  they  have  practised  agriculture  for  some 
generations.  The  Jew  is  increa.sing  somewhat  in  some  of  the 
American  cities.  Why  ? Because  those  who  immigrate  are  accus- 
tomed to  a standard  of  living  which,  if  practised  in  a country  where 
the  wages  are  high,  enables  them  to  support  larger  families  ; but 
some  interesting  figures  lately  published  show  that  in  a second 
generation,  when  they  have  become  accustomed  to  a more  costly 
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There  are  two  divisions  fully  populated,  with  about 
equal  numbers  and  equal  territories:  Western  Europe, 
belonging  to  the  Latin  and  Germanic  races,  and 
China  (with  which  may  be  grouped  Japan),  belong- 
ing to  the  Mongolian  race.  The  races  of  Western 
Europe  are  so  alike  in  physical  characteristics  and 
traditions  of  civilization  that  all  strains  of  them  freely 
intermarry,  and  they  can  be  practically  regarded  as 
one. 

Then  there  are  two  more  areas,  also  approximately 
equal  in  size,  but  much  larger  and  much  more  thinly 
populated:  the  Russian  Empire,  belonging  to  the 
Slavs,  and  North  America,  chiefly  Germanic. 

Note  the  symmetry  of  the  conditions : two  groups 
with  old  civilizations,!  relatively  small  in  area,  on 

standard  of  living,  they  have  fewer  children  than  the  races  among 
whom  they  live. 

When  the  final  static  condition  is  reached,  the  Jew  is  likely 
to  be  eliminated  entirely  unless  he  finds  his  way  back  to  the  land. 
This  he  can  do  by  giving  up  his  race  exclusiveness  and  intermarrying 
with  other  races.  This  has  been  done  with  good  results  by  some 
of  the  capitalist  class  ; some  of  the  leading  families  in  New  York 
to-day  have  Jewish  blood.  The  Jew  can  give  his  high  intelligence 
and  other  good  qualities  to  the  race  in  this  way  ; or  the  other 
alternative  is  represented  by  the  Zionist  movement,  which  will 
establish  the  race  as  an  economic  group  in  a region  of  its  own,  which, 
of  course,  from  all  considerations  of  sentiment,  should  be  Palestine. 
It  is  not  very  important  for  all  mankind  which  of  these  ways  is 
adopted,  but  it  seems  a pity  that  so  capable  a race  should  pass 
away  by  the  process  of  proletarian  elimination,  and  the  Zionists 
deserve  sympathy  and  help  from  all  mankind  in  their  efforts  to 
preserve  their  race  integrity. 

^ The  Latin  civilization,  which  dominates  in  Europe,  goes  back 
two  thousand  years,  the  Chinese  much  farther. 
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opposite  sides  of  the  earth.  These  are  now  popu- 
lated up  to  the  practical  limit  unless  methods  of 
production  are  improved.  Two  other  groups  with 
races  cruder  and  younger  in  civilization,^  with  much 
larger  territory  and  future  possibilities,  but  still  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  developing  their  resources  and 
populating  their  unused  land,  except  in  a small  terri- 
tory nearest  their  more  populous  neighbours. 

These  four  groups  together  control  the  part  of 
the  world’s  surface  where  has  always  been  and  always 
must  be  the  numerical  and  still  more  the  dynamic 
majority  of  the  world’s  people. ^ 

If  these  four  groups  come  to  a full  understanding 
and  adopt  a course  of  action,  there  is  no  other  power 
which  can  oppose  them  with  a shadow  of  effective- 
ness. Such  an  understanding  is  the  next  important 
step  in  human  progress.  When  each  of  these  groups 
is  assured  against  military  aggression  from  any  of 
the  others,  each  can  be  free  to  work  out  its  own 
economic  and  social  problems.  These  differ  with 
the  different  groups. 

The  Mongolian  group  is  ready  to  adopt  the  static 

^ The  Germanic  race  can  hardly  call  its  life  civilized  for  more 
than  one  thousand  years,  and  the  Russian  civilization  is  still  newer. 

2 The  other  four  races,  the  Asiatic  Aryans,  the  Semitic  North 
Africans,  the  Negro,  and  the  South  American  Indians,  have  less 
initiative  and  on  the  whole  less  general  ability,  though  the  two 
former  are  capable  of  high  intellectual  power  ; the  future  groups 
in  the  South  Temperate  zone  are  smaller  (the  Latins  in  South  America 
have  possibilities  slightly  larger  than  Western  Europe,  the  Germanic 
group  in  Australasia  about  the  same  ; that  in  South  Africa,  much 
less) . 
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condition  and  confine  its  attention  to  internal  prob- 
lems. The  thinking  men  of  China  fully  recognize 
this.  There  is  no  “ yellow  peril  ” to  the  other 

groups.  China  has  millions  of  square  miles  in  the 
dependencies  of  the  empire  close  at  hand,  and  no 
possible  chance  for  aggressive  emigration  to  any 
other  countries.  China’s  attitude  towards  the  in- 
crease of  population  must  be  conservative;  most  of 
the  country  would  be  better  off  if  a complete  static 
condition  were  established  at  once.^ 

Further  increase  should  go  hand-in-hand  with  the 
development  of  agricultural  methods  and  land  im- 
provement, and  be  kept  intelligently  within  limits. 
The  mistake  of  Japan  in  entering  the  field  of  aggres- 
sive industrialism  should  be  avoided.  Japan  would 
also  be  wise,  after  she  has  made  the  most  of  Korea, 
to  consider  very  seriously  the  question  of  a rational 
static  system  for  her  population. 

The  problem  of  those  countries  is  simplified  by 
the  fact  that  the  future  of  their  people  lies  within 
their  present  territory;  it  is  not  desirable  for  them, 
nor  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  establish 
fecund  families  among  other  races,  or  intermarry  at 
the  present  stage  of  civilization. 

The  problems  of  Russia  are  also  well  defined  and 
simple.  She  has  an  immense  territory  to  develop, 

1 It  seems  likely  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  customs  regard- 
ing family  organization  would  allow  a change  to  our  two-class 
system  much  more  readily  than  the  European. 
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separated  by  natural  barriers  from  other  races,  ex- 
cept at  the  extreme  ends,  where,  of  course,  there 
must  be  a definite  understanding,  supported  by  the 
most  powerful  authority  possible,  to  keep  the  boun- 
daries inviolate.  The  rest  of  the  world  can  let  her 
alone  for  a century,  and  she  has  no  reason  for 
mingling  in  the  affairs  of  any  other  nation.  There 
is  no  emigration  question  between  Russia  and  the 
rest  of  the  world;  she  has  no  need  to  draw  immi- 
grants from  without,  nor  to  send  any  of  her  own 
people  anywhere  except  to  her  own  undeveloped 
territory. 

The  two  other  groups,  however,  are  not  so  clearly 
distinct  in  their  interests.  They  are  related  in  race 
and  tradition,  and  there  is  a constant  emigration 
from  the  more  densely  populated  one  to  the  other. 
Still,  North  America  is,  so  far  as  administration  goes, 
in  a simple  condition  as  compared  with  Europe,  in  that 
it  is  dominated  by  one  government  which  is  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  the  power  controlling  the  rest 
of  the  temperate  zone  on  tlie  continent  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  handling  problems  affecting  the 
whole. 

The  perplexing  element  in  this  group  problem  is 
Europe.  It  would  be  ideal  if  Europe,  like  China, 
were  under  one  administration,  if  it  would  recognize 
the  need  for  a static  condition,  and  adjust  its  social 
and  economic  relations  to  such  a condition  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  There  is  a very  convenient  safety-valve 
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to  make  this  process  easier,  in  the  shape  of  emigra- 
tion to  America.  During  the  century  or  so  before 
America  at  the  present  rate  will  reach  the  density 
of  population  of  Europe,  wise  statesmanship  might 
go  far  towards  adjusting  matters  for  the  ultimate 
static  condition  in  both  groups,  by  building  up  a 
yeomanry  in  Europe,  the  surplus  of  which  can  go 
to  America  as  long  as  there  is  room,  and  be  ready 
to  adopt  the  two-class  system  when  pressure  comes. 
Denmark  is  doing  good  work  in  this  line  even  now. 

The  immediate  practical  problem,  however,  is  to 
bring  about  military  and  industrial  peace  within  a 
group  of  countries  thickly  settled,  highly  intelligent, 
and  rivals  for  the  food  supply  in  the  w^orld’s  market. 
If  any  of  the  other  groups  had  been  strong  enough, 
or  any  combination  of  them  were  likely  which  would 
be  strong  enough,  to  conquer  Western  Europe,  there 
would  have  been  a motive  in  the  usual  historical 
course  of  national  evolution,  but  this  group  is  poten- 
tially so  far  superior  to  the  others  that  this  is  im- 
possible. The  only  motive  which  can  bring  them 
together  is  then  the  final  one,  the  co-operation  of 
the  whole  race  to  prevent  waste  and  control  the 
forces  of  Nature ; and  the  practical  question  is  whether 
Europe  can  be  brought  through  this  motive  to  recog- 
nize mutual  interests  and  give  up  the  present  state 
of  wasteful  competition  for  the  sake  of  the  larger 
good. 

The  pretext  for  the  extravagant  navies  of  to-day 
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is  that  they  are  used  as  a “ police  power!”  This  is 
largely  fallacious,  for  a true  police  power  is  the 
representative  of  a supreme  authority,  which  controls 
all  alike;  not  coercion  of  weaker  individuals  by 
stronger,  even  though  it  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole.  If,  however,  there  is  no  official  authority,  it 
is  the  duty  of  good  citizens,  not  for  each  to  go 
armed  to  the  teeth  and  be  ready  for  a quarrel  at 
the  drop  of  a handkerchief,  but  to  organize  a vigil- 
ance committee  which  alone  shall  have  the  privilege 
to  bear  arms,  and  which  shall  be  strong  enough  to 
coerce  any  probable  number  of  law-breakers.  Of 
course,  such  a committee  would  control  only  the 
more  populous  part  of  the  territory;  in  the  outskirts 
every  one  must  look  out  for  himself. 

There  is  a possible  compromise  in  such  a line 
which  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of,  but  is  quite 
in  line  with  progress  toward  order  in  the  world 
which  has  already  been  made,  and  not  too  far  from 
practical  conditions  to  seem  a thoroughly  possible 
step.  It  is  quite  in  fashion  nowadays  to  neutralize 
a small  country  or  body  of  water  by  convention 
among  the  powers  that  peace  shall  be  guaranteed 
within  its  limits.  Why  not  neutralize  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean?  Let  the  nations  bordering  on  it 
and  its  tributary  waters  declare  that  henceforth  there 
shall  be  no  naval  warfare  therein,  discontinue  their 
coast  fortifications,  combine  their  present  fleets,  or 
a majority  contingent  of  them,  into  a real  inter- 
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national  police  force,  manned  by  international  crews, 
and  supported  by  the  nations  in  co-operation,  each 
contributing  in  proportion  to  its  commercial  interests, 
or  in  any  other  equitable  way.  Let  the  nations  which 
have  dependencies  maintain  what  naval  force  they 
think  necessary  to  keep  order,  but  keep  such  vessels 
outside  the  neutral  waters,  except  under  a flag  of 
truce.  Such  a move  would  be  the  greatest  influence 
for  peace  that  could  be  given  to  the  world  in  the 
present  generation.  It  would  almost  certainly  be 
followed  by  a similar  alliance  for  the  Pacific,  unless 
the  nations  bordering  thereon  should  agree  to  dis- 
pense with  navies  altogether,  calling  on  the  Atlantic 
alliance  for  any  police  power  necessary. 

In  fact,  as  soon  as  one  begins  to  consider  the 
possibilities  of  such  an  alliance  the  whole  navy  buga- 
boo falls  to  pieces.  A battleship  cannot  be  used  for 
internal  police  purposes ; and  if  an  international  navy 
exists,  an  individual  nation  has  no  more  use  for  a 
warship  than  the  resident  of  an  orderly  city  has  for 
a pistol  in  his  pocket.  And  just  as  the  citizen  would 
prefer  that  the  police  should  deal  with  a burglar  in 
the  citizen’s  own  household,  so  a nation  with  depen- 
dencies would  soon  learn  that  it  is  economy  to  rely 
upon  an  international,  rather  than  a private,  navy 
for  the  rare  cases  in  which  it  would  be  needed. 
With  aerial  navigation  and  wireless  telegraphy  it  is 
impossible  to  build  a vessel  of  any  size  in  secret. 
Piracy  is  no  longer  possible.  If  by  agreement  with 
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a working  majority  of  the  world  all  ocean  travel 
were  under  a guarantee  of  peace,  backed  by  an  inter- 
national navy,  this  would  be  a solid  foundation  for 
the  beginning  of  work  leading  towards  a better 
direction  of  human  effort  and  a truer  national  indi- 
vidualism within  the  race.  The  next  steps  to  be 
taken,  either  consecutively  or  simultaneously,  are  re- 
duction of  land  armaments  and  abolition  of  tariff 
warfare.! 

The  difficulty  here  lies  very  largely  with  the 
Western  European  group.  Russia  and  the  United 


^ Protective  tariffs  are  sometimes  expedient  under  certain  con- 
ditions, but  in  the  same  way  that  medicine  sometimes  is  for  the 
animal  organism.  When  their  effect  has  been  obtained,  the  dose 
must  be  decreased  or  stopped  entirely  as  soon  as  possible,  or  else 
the  organism  acquires  a habit  which  is  bad  in  the  long  run.  The 
general  effect  of  medicines  is  to  stimulate,  by  drawing  on  the  general 
vitality,  some  organ  which  is  affected.  This  is  true  of  protective 
tariffs  in  every  case  ; at  best  strengthening  one  nation  at  the 
expense  of  others,  but  far  too  often  giving  one  class  within  a nation 
advantages  over  the  others  which  are  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
whole.  The  use  made  of  tariffs  by  capitalists  is  notorious,  but  a 
still  stronger  objection,  which  is  again  pedagogical,  and  so  lies 
deeper  and  has  received  very  little  notice,  is  that,  as  tariffs  have 
been  adjusted  in  the  present  age,  they  have  as  a rule  encouraged 
manufactures  at  the  expense  of  agriculture,  and  so  tended  to  foster 
the  capitalist-proletarian  order  of  society,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
yeomanry,  and  so  towards  deterioration  of  the  race. 

The  industrial  world  of  Europe  to-day  is  in  the  condition  of  a 
man  with  a bad  alcohol  habit.  Every  new  debauch  is  followed  by 
a " katzenjammer,”  and  there  is  danger  of  delirium  tremens  unless 
something  is  done  in  the  direction  of  reform.  It  needs  the  wisest 
treatment  by  skilful  experts  ; the  average  voter  knows  no  more 
about  the  causes  and  effects  of  economic  movements  than  about 
the  causal  relations  between  the  horse-chestnut  which  he  perhaps 
carries  in  his  pocket  and  the  rheumatism 
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States  have  little  more  in  the  way  of  land  armies 
than  they  need  for  internal  purposes.  China  has 
hardly  enough.  Russia  and  China  can  easily  deal 
with  the  tariff  question ; the  United  States  has  been 
sinning  unnecessarily  in  this  respect  and  is  now 
(1908)  suffering  from  a very  bad  “ katzenjammer,”  as 
well  as  an  attack  of  jingoism.  America  has  much  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  may  make  a hero  for 
a time  of  a man  whose  emblem  is  the  weapon  of  the 
cave-man;  but  Uncle  Sam,  though  he  is  not  so 
civilized  as  he  thinks  he  is,  is  a pretty  intelligent 
person,  and  has  a sense  of  humour  (which  is  at 
bottom  a sense  of  the  true  proportion  of  things), 
and  his  second  sober  thought  has  often  been  sur- 
prisingly good. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

PRACTICAL  MEASURES  FOR  INTERNATIONALISM 


HAT  can  bring  Western  Europe  to  give  up 


internal  rivalries  and  organize  into  one  social 
and  economic  group,  not  for  warfare  against  other 
race  groups,  but  for  co-operation  with  them  against 
the  common  danger  of  overpopulation? 

The  area  of  Western  Europe  is  a very  good  unit 
of  comparison  for  certain  groups  delimited  by  phy- 
siographical  and  racial  conditions,  which  are  sure 
to  be  the  basis  of  large  human  relations  in  the 
future. 

There  are  in  the  zones  of  progressive  humanity 
(page  194)  three  other  such  groups  of  about  the 
same  area;  in  China,  South  America,  and  Australia, 
and  one  in  the  more  passive  zone  to  the  south,  India. 
The  two  other  northern  groups.  North  America  and 
Russia,  have  each  about  four  such  units  of  area; 
and  it  is  possible  that  China  may  develop  within 
the  territory  controlled  by  the  empire  enough  land 
to  double  its  possibilities. 

All  these  groups  may  within  a hundred  years  or 
so  reach  the  density  of  population  of  Western 
Europe.  With  people  evenly  distributed  over  this 
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whole  area  it  will  be  impossible  for  Europe  to  live 
as  it  does  now,  by  industrialism,  on  imported  food; 
and  wisdom  certainly  dictates  careful  consideration 
of  measures  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
racial  static  condition  against  that  time. 

One  perplexing  problem  -is  the  predatory  attitude 
of  Europe  toward  the  tropical  countries.  The 
Europeans  want  the  commodities  of  the  tropics,  but 
they  are  not  willing  to  get  them  as  they  do  what 
they  get  from  the  other  northern  nations.  They  go 
to  the  tropics,  take  possession  of  the  resources,  and 
force  the  native  to  work  for  them  in  their  way, 
instead  of  letting  him  work  for  himself  in  his  own 
way  and  exchange  products  on  a fair  commercial 
basis. 

The  ideal  for  the  static  condition  must,  of  course, 
include  the  tropical  peoples  as  well  as  the  others; 
each  group  should  develop  according  to  its  own 
natural  resources,  climate,  and  surroundings.  If  the 
groups  now  populated  up  to  the  limit  assume  the 
static  condition,  with  proper  eugenics,  they  are  sure 
to  make  great  improvement  in  quality  and  so  become 
still  more  the  intellectual  leaders ; the  other  groups 
must  look  to  them  as  examples  in  progress  and 
education,  and  send  to  them  young  men  to  bring 
back  the  knowledge  of  their  progress  for  their  own 
people  to  apply  to  their  own  conditions.  This  is 
the  true  programme  for  the  advancement  of  the 
“ inferior  ” peoples,  rather  than  the  attempt  of 
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missionaries  to  force  upon  the  less-advanced  peoples 
the  institutions  of  the  more  advanced,  without  re- 
gard to  their  fitness  for  the  conditions. 

If  China  and  Europe  would  establish  the  static 
condition,  the  Indo-Persian  and  Semitic  races  would 
be  quick  to  learn  from  them,  and  the  countries  where 
none  but  the  black  man  can  live  would  follow  at 
whatever  distance  is  possible. 

There  is  another  possible  programme,  of  wider 
scope,  if  we  regard  the  whole  world  as  one  economic 
group  with  the  fecund  zone  in  the  temperate  zone. 
In  that  case  some  of  the  surplus  of  the  cooler  regions 
might  be  organized  into  an  industrial  army,  and 
used  as  far  as  necessary  in  the  tropics,  somewhat  as 
is  done  now  in  the  management  of  tropical  depen- 
dencies.^ 

In  any  case  it  will  be  a long  time  before  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tropics  are  brought  up  to  a stan- 
dard of  intelligence  and  industry,  of  the  kind  adapted 

' An  interesting  thought  here  is  a possible  solution  of  the 
American  negro  problem  by  sending  the  surplus  of  the  “ Afro- 
Americans  ” who  have  had  the  benefit  of  contact  with  the  more 
advanced  civilization,  back  to  Africa  as  leaders  of  their  race  there. 
There  is  a very  strong  tendency  in  the  southern  states  of  the  Union 
to  separate  the  races  into  territorial  groups,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  wholesome,  for  two  races  cannot  live  closely  intermingled  with- 
out friction,  unless  on  terms  of  social  equality.  If  we  recognize 
and  develop  this  tendency,  give  the  negroes  every  chance  to  make 
the  best  of  themselves  and  send  their  surplus,  instead  of  to  the 
proletarian  class  in  the  American  cities,  to  form  new  fecund  groups 
in  carefully  selected  localities  (avoiding  the  mistake  in  the  case  of 
Liberia)  on  the  native  continent  of  the  race,  this  would  be  a great 
gain  for  all  parties. 
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to  their  climate,  which  will  make  commercial  re- 
lations between  them  and  the  people  of  the  temperate 
zone  satisfactory.  Still,  it  seems  that  the  results  of 
commerce  with  the  natives  of  the  Amazon  regions, 
where  the  question  is  one  of  trade  with  the  natives 
for  the  product  of  their  own  native  industries,  are 
quite  as  good  as  those  in  Africa  under  “ spheres  of 
influence.” 

The  chief  difficulty  in  dealing  with  tropical  coun- 
tries independently  has  come  from  the  attempt  to 
introduce  the  capitalistic  system  of  production,  which 
is  impossible  there  unless  some  method  of  compul- 
sion can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  labourers. 

There  is  hope,  too,  in  the  results  of  education  upon 
the  tropical  races  in  cases  where  they  have  had  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  the  Guinea 
negroes  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  slaves  brought 
to  America  were,  with  few  exceptions,  on  the  lowest 
plane  of  social  evolution  and  of  mental  endowment 
found  among  mankind.  It  is  equally  unquestionable 
that  the  condition  of  their  descendants,  after  only 
three  generations  of  contact  with  a higher  civiliza- 
tion, is  so  far  superior  that  we  need  not  despair  of 
bringing  any  group  of  human  beings  to  a point 
where  they  can  be  economically  useful  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  intelligent  enough  not  to  go  back- 
ward in  civilization. 

As  things  are,  none  of  the  other  northern  groups 
have  any  relations  of  domination  in  tropical  countries 
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which  are  necessary  for  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion. What  North  America  has  of  this  kind  is  very 
slight,  concerning  chiefly  the  overpopulated  section 
on  the  North  Atlantic,  and  largely  a mere  matter  of 
sentiment  arising  from  the  “ Monroe  Doctrine.”  If 
Europe  would  take  the  lead  in  peaceful  reciprocity 
of  trade  with  the  tropics.  North  America  would  be 
almost  certain  to  follow  without  hesitation. 

The  hegemony  of  the  Western  European  group  is 
now  at  its  zenith,  and  the  relative  importance  of  that 
group  can  go  no  farther.  It  has  now  a majority  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  best  educated  people  of  the 
world. 1 

This  gives  this  group  a tremendous  dynamic 
majority  in  any  question  affecting  world  politics. 
If,  however,  the  present  rates  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation are  kept  up  for  fifty  years,  if  China  makes 
such  intellectual  progress  as  Japan  has  done  within 
an  equal  period,  and  Russia  develops  a sound  educa- 
tional system,  by  that  time  Western  Europe,  which 
is  now  approaching  the  limit  of  population  and 
general  literacy,  will  be  relatively  unimportant,  not 
only  in  numbers,  but  in  intellectual  leadership.  North 
America  and  Russia  will  each  have  as  many  inhabi- 

* Some  recently  published  figures  show  that  about  500,000,000, 
or  just  about  one-third,  of  the  people  in  the  world,  can  read.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  these,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  race,  read  the 
languages  of  Western  Europe,  and  therefore  there  are  only  ten  per 
cent  of  the  whole  who  can  be  reached  educationally  by  other  than 
Western  European  traditions  of  learning. 
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tants  as  Western  Europe.  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia will  be  populous  enough  so  that  their  influence 
will  be  felt,  and  China  will  play  a part  whose  im- 
portance no  one  can  now  estimate.  By  the  end  of 
a second  half-century  Western  Europe  can  hope  for 
only  one-twelfth  of  the  people  and  influence  in  the 
temperate  zones. 

Now,  in  the  normal  course  of  history,  if  things 
go  on  as  they  have  done,  there  would  be  group 
organization  on  the  large  lines  of  the  race  groups 
described,  warfare  between  the  groups,  and  only  in 
this  way,  final  unity  of  the  race.  If  Western  Europe 
insists  on  trying  to  maintain  its  supremacy  and  its 
domination  of  the  tropics,  this  unity  is  bound  to  come 
only  in  such  a way ; but  if  Europe  recognizes  that 
it  must  play  a losing  game,  and  so  throws  its  influ- 
ence in  the  direction  of  peace,  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  a final  adjustment  may  be  reached 
without  any  more  warfare.  The  question  is  whether 
the  motive  of  the  danger  of  the  Malthusian  limit  can 
be  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  a dynamic 
majority  in  time  to  supersede  the  motive  of  the 
selfish  interests  of  the  final  large  race  group  of 
Western  Europe. 

A strong  reason  for  hoping  that  the  course  of 
history  may  be  changed  and  the  intelligence  of 
humanity  aroused  to  the  question  is  that  it  is  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  possible  to  bring  a 
public  matter  before  the  minds  of  the  whole  race. 
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or  a working  majority  of  it,  immediately.  It  is 
likely  that  an  event  of  world-wide  importance,  such 
as  the  recent  successes  in  aerial  navigation,  or  the 
breaking  out  of  a war,  which  appears  in  all  the  news- 
papers of  the  world,  is  really  known  to  the  numerical 
majority  of  the  race  within  a month;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  is  known  to  the  intelligent  dynamic 
majority  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Such  things  are  spectacular  and  easily  understood ; 
a more  abstract  question,  like  the  one  under  con- 
sideration, which  requires  knowledge  and  judgment, 
cannot,  of  course,  reach  a numerical  majority  at  all. 
Probably,  as  a matter  of  fact,  if  every  human  being 
now  living  were  asked  whether  the  earth  is  round  or 
flat  it  would  be  found  that  a numerical  majority 
believe  it  is  flat.  But  those  who  know  that  it  is 
round  count  for  far  more  in  making  history. 

If  we  can  reach  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  world 
and  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition, 
it  very  soon  reaches  those  of  lesser  knowledge,  and 
may,  within  a generation,  if  important  enough,  pre- 
vail with  the  most  conservative.  Education  is  be- 
coming general  with  a rapidity  that  is  most  hopeful ; 
it  is  likely  that  within  a few  years  a majority  of  the 
race  will  be  able  to  read,  and  a much  larger  pro- 
portion than  now  will  really  have  the  reading  habit, 
and  use  printed  matter  as  a regular  source  of  in- 
formation, which  is  not  the  case  with  many  who  are 
counted  as  literate  in  the  statistics  of  to-day. 
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Another  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  is  that  a real 
beginning  has  been  made  in  doing  certain  public 
business  which  concerns  the  whole  world.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  note  that  this  has  generally  been 
done  in  the  manner  pointed  out  as  ideal ; it  has 
been  done  by  authorized  commissions  which  have 
met  and  transacted  their  business  without  pomp  and 
circumstance  in  a purely  businesslike  way,  and  after 
their  work  was  done  have  ceased  to  act.  An  inter- 
national congress  on  copyright,  postal  matters,  or 
navigation  causes  less  expense  than  many  a purely 
ceremonial  affair  at  a second-rate  monarchical  court. 
Some  of  these  international  congresses  show  signs 
of  establishing  a regular  meeting  at  stated  intervals; 
it  would  not  be  a long  step  to  a general  representa- 
tive body  meeting  at  some  regular  time  and  place 
for  the  whole  world. 

The  ideal  of  such  a body  would  be,  not  repre- 
sentation of  the  political  divisions  as  they  exist  to- 
day, but  of  the  economic  groups ; and  in  proportion, 
not  to  their  actual  numbers,  but  to  their  dynamic 
importance  as  intellectual  factors.  If  some  way  could 
be  found  to  catalogue  all  the  people  in  the  world 
who  have  the  actual  reading  habit,  these  would  be 
qualified  voters ; and  representation  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  them  in  the  group 
represented.  Some  approximation  to  this  could  be 
reached,  of  course,  by  using  actual  literacy  as  a 
practical  test,  and  giving  representation  according  to 
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the  number  of  literates  of  a certain  age  (which 
ought  to  be  higher  than  in  most  countries  for  local 
suffrage)  in  the  present  political  divisions. 

If  such  a body  could  be  organized,  its  action, 
even  if  the  matters  were  relatively  unimportant  and 
could  be  just  as  well  settled  by  post  and  telegraph, 
would  be  a great  educative  factor  in  bringing  about 
a race  consciousness  and  the  habit  of  doing  business 
by  and  for  the  whole  race. 

The  best  form  of  procedure  would  probably  be  by 
three  stages  for  each  question;  first,  a clear  under- 
standing by  the  whole  race  that  action  is  wanted, 
and  that  any  of  several  possible  ways  of  settling  the 
question  would  be  better  than  leaving  it  unsettled; 
second,  a commission  to  find^  with  the  best  expert 
advice,  what  seems  to  be  the  best  solution;  third, 
voting  on  that  proposition  by  the  assembly,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  different  nations  be  asked  to 
adopt  in  practice  the  method  approved. 

Probably  the  easiest  question  for  such  an  action, 
among  those  now  at  hand,  would  be  a universal 
money  unit.  No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  such 
a unit  is  desirable,  and  that  any  reasonable  universal 
standard  would  be  better  than  the  present  variety. 
Suppose  a congress  met  and  spent  most  of  the  time 
of  the  first  meeting  on  questions  of  organization,  but 
passed  the  one  resolution  that  a universal  money  unit 
is  desirable,  and  appointed  a commission  to  recom- 
mend one.  Phis  would  cause  discussion  over  the 
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whole  world,  and  when  the  commission  reported  at 
the  next  meeting  its  findings  would  be  practically 
sure  of  adoption. 

At  the  next  meeting,  perhaps  the  chief  new  ques- 
tion might  be  whether  we  should  have  a universal 
calendar  i or  universal  copyright ; concentrating 
public  opinion  on  one  thing  till  every  one  has 
thought  of  it,  and  then  dealing  with  it. 

In  due  time  the  question  of  world  peace  would  be 
the  one  for  consideration,  and  there  is  great  hope 
that  the  world  will  soon  be  ready  for  action  in  its 
favour. 

Of  course,  the  resolutions  of  such  an  assembly 
could  not  be  made  binding  upon  nations  which  would 
not  accept  them.  But  on  questions  like  coinage  and 
the  calendar  there  would  be  practical  unanimity,  and 
if  the  habit  were  formed  by  taking  up  such  questions 

^ The  matter  of  a universal  calendar  is  a very  attractive  one  for 
advocates  of  “ the  brotherhood  of  man,”  and  some  of  the  Socialists 
have  already  hit  upon  it.  If  a universal  calendar  is  adopted,  it 
will  mean  that  every  division  of  the  race  is  so  far  advanced  as  to 
be  willing  to  give  up,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  certain  very  in- 
veterate habits,  often  founded  on  religious  tradition,  which  is 
most  obstinate  of  all.  No  calendar  now  in  use  is  so  perfect  as  one 
which  could  be  devised  ; so  that  a commission  would  probably 
make  a report  which  would  require  all  calendars  now  in  use  to  be 
replaced.  But  this  would  settle  the  matter  for  all  ages,  and  the 
mere  fact  of  the  adoption  of  such  a new  calendar  by  the  whole  race 
would  fix  a new  era,  which  could  never  be  superseded,  for  it  would 
be  really  the  most  important  event  which  could  take  place  in  the 
history  of  mankind  : the  recognition  of  a full  understanding  of  the 
necessity  for  co-operation,  and  a self-sacrifice,  no  matter  how 
insignificant  in  amount,  for  the  general  good  by  all  divisions  of  the 
human  race. 
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first,  the  assembly  would  come  to  have  increased 
authority. 

It  may  be  that  there  would  never  need  to  be  an 
executive  department  for  world  government.  If  the 
resolutions  of  an  assembly  were  not  so  evidently 
deserving  of  acceptance  that  the  whole  race  agreed, 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  enforce 
them.  It  will  not  do  to  say  to  one’s  fellow-man 
‘‘ Sois  mon  frere,  ou  je  te  tue."  That  mistake  has 
been  made  too  often.  Only  when  all  are  informed 
and  all  can  agree  can  real  human  progress  be  made; 
and  the  programme  *is  always  the  same:  patience 
and  more  education. 
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trated. Cr.  Zvo.  5J.  7iet. 

Hosie  (Alexander!.  MANCHURI.4.  Illus- 
trated. Seco?td  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  ys.  6d, 
net. 

Hudson  (W.  H.).  A SHEPHERD’S 
I-IFFi:  Impressions  OF  the  South  Wilt- 
shire Downs.  Illustrated.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Dewy  Zvo.  ys.  6d.  net. 
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Hugon  (C6clla).  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN 
FRANCE  IN  THE  XVII.  CENTURY. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  los.  td.  jiet, 

Humphreys  (John  H-}.  PROPOR- 
TIONAL REPRESENTATION.  Cr.  8vo. 
$s.  net. 


Hutchinson  (Horace  G.).  THE  NEW 
FOREST.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Editio?i. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


Hutton  (Edward).  THE  CITIES  OF 
SPAIN.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  &VO.  6s. 

THE  CITIES  OF  UMBRIA.  Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition.  Cr,  Bvo.  6s. 

FLORENCE  AND  THE  CITIES  OF 
NORTHERN  TUSCANY  WITH 
GENOA.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

SLENA  AND  SOUTHERN  TUSCANY. 

Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
VENICE  AND  VENETIA.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

ROME.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6j. 

ENGLISH  LOVE  POEMS.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction.  Fcap.  Bvo.  js.  6d.  net. 
COUNTRY  WALKS  ABOUT  FLORENCE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo. 
5J.  net. 

IN  UNKNOWN  TUSCANY  With  Notes, 
by  William  Heywood.  Illustrated.  Secojid 
Edition.  Demy  Bvo.  -js.  6d.  net. 

A BOOK  OF  THE  WYE.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Bvo.  js.  6d.  net. 


Ibsen  (Henrik).  BRAND.  A Dramatic 
Poem,  Translated  by  William  Wilson. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  is.  6d, 

Inge  (W.  R.).  CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM. 
(The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1899.)  Second 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  5f.  net. 

Innes  (A.  D.).  A HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  TFIE  TUDORS. 
With  Maps.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Bvo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Innes  (Mary).  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  IS.  net. 

Jenks  (E.).  AN  OUTLINE  OF  ENG- 
LISH LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  Second 
Edition.  Revised  by  R.  C.  K.  Ensor 
Cr.  Bvo.  2-t.  6d.  7iet.  ’ 

Jerningham  (Charles  Edward).  THE 
MAXIMS  OF  MARMADUKE.  Second 
Editi07i.  Cr.  Bvo.  5r. 

Jerrold  (Walter).  THE  DANUBE. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Bvo.  los.  6d.  net. 
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Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.  ).  BRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.  Illustrated.  Third 
Editiofi.  Cr.  4to.  iBs.  net. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD, 
Illustrated.  Demy  Bvo.  aiJ.  net. 

Julian  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  Warrack,  Fourth  Editioji.  Cr. 
Bvo.  IS.  6d. 

Keats  (John).  _ THE  POEMS.  Edited 
with  introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  de 
S^LiNCOURT.  With  a Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure. Third  Edition.  Dejny  Bvo. 
ys.  6d.  net. 

Keble  (John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W. 
Locr.  Illustrated.  Third  Editioji.  Fcap. 
Bvo.  3r.  6d. 

Kempis  (Thomas  a).  THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated.  Thiid 
Editioft.  Fcap.  Bvo.  3^.  6d. ; padded 
morocco,  sr. 

Kipling  (Rudyard).  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.  io5^/i  Thousand.  Thirtieth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s.  Also  F'cap.  Bvo, 
Leather.  5^.  7iet. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  B6ih  Thousand. 
Eighteetith  Editio7i.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s.  Also 
Fcap.  Bvo,  Leather,  sr.  7iet. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS.  Ti7td  Thousand. 
Eighth  Editio7i.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s.  A\&o  Fcap. 
Bvo,  Leather,  sr.  7iet. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Twe7iticth 
Editio7i.  Cr.  Bvo,  6s.  Also  Fcap.  Bvo, 
Leather.  $s.  net. 

Knox  (Winifred  F.).  THE  COURT  OF 
A SAINT.  Illustrated.  De7uy  Bvo. 

\QS.  6d.  7iet. 

‘Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary).  THE 
WORKS.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  A New  a7id 
Revised  Editio7i  hi  Six  Volu77ies.  With 
Fro7itispiece.  Fcap  Bvo.  f,s.  each.  The 
volumes  are  : — 

I.  Miscellaneous  Prose,  n.  Elia  and 
THE  LAST  EsS.AVS  OF  ElIA,  II  I.  BoOKS 
FOR  Children.  iv.  Plays  and  Poems. 
V.  and  VI.  Letters. 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley).  A HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Lankester  (Sir  Ray).  SCIENCE  FROM 
AN  EASY  CHAIR.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Editio7i.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s, 

Le  Braz  (Anatole).  THE  LAND  OF 
PARDONS.  Translated  by  Frances  M. 
Gostling.  Illu.strated,  Third  Edition. 
Cr,  Bvo.  6s. 
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Lindsay  (Mabel  M.).  ANNI  DOMINI: 
A Gospel  Study.  With  Maps.  Two 
V’olutnes.  Super  Royal  %vo.  \os.  net. 

Lock  (Walter).  ST.  PAUL,  THE 
MASTER-BUILDER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  -\s.  6d. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Ct.  Bvo.  6^. 

Lodge  (Sir  Oliver).  THE  SUBSTANCE 
OF  FAITH,  ALLIED  WITH  SCIENCE  : 
A Catechism  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  2S.  net. 

MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE:  A Study 

OF  THE  I.NFLUENCE  OF  THE  ADVANCE  I.N 

Scientific  Knowledge  upon  our  under- 
ST.\NDING  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Ninth 
Edition,  Dctny  Bvo.  sr.  net. 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN.  A Study  in 
Unrecognised  Hu.man  Faculty.  Fifth 
Edition.  Wide  Crown  Bvo.  5^.  net. 
REASON  AND  BELIEF.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  3J.  6<f.  net. 

Lorimer  (George  Horace).  LETTERS 
FROM  A SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  Illustrated.  Twenty-second 
Edition.  Cr.'Bvo.  3J.  6d. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

* Loyal  Serviteur.’  THE  STORY  OF 
B.^  VARD.  Adapted  by  Amy  G.  Anurewes. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Bvo.  2s.  6d. 

Lucas  (E.  V.).  THE  I.IFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Demy 
Bvo.  yr.  6d.  net. 

A WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  Illus- 
trated. Thirteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
*A  Iso  Fcap.  Bvo.  5s. 

A WANDERER  IN  LONDON.  Illus- 
trated. Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  B710.  6s. 

*A  Iso  Fcap.  Btvo.  5s. 

A WANDERER  IN  PARIS.  Illustrated. 
Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

.4 Iso  Se7’enth  Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo.  5.?. 
THE  OPEN  ROAD:  A Little  Book  for 

Wayfarers.  Eighteenth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Bvo.  5s.  ; India  Paper,  js.  6d. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  ; a Little  Book 
for  the  Urbane.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo, 
5r.  ; India  Paher,  js.  6d. 

FIRp'SIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Sixth 
Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo.  5J. 

CHARACTER  AND  COMEDY.  Sixth 
Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo.  ^s. 

THE  GENTLP:ST  .A.RT.  A Choice  of 
Letters  by  Flntertaining  Hands.  Sei’enth 
Edition.  Fcap  B710.  SJ. 

THE  SICCOND  POSr.  Third  Edition. 
J-'cap.  Bvo.  5^. 

A SWAN  AND  HER  FRIENDS.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  Bvo.  72s.  6d.  net. 

HER  INFINITE  VARIETY:  A Ffminink 
Portrait  Gah  ery.  Sixth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Bvo.  SJ. 


GOOD  COMPANY:  A Rally  of  iMen. 

Second  Edition.  P'cap.  Br’o.  cj. 

ONE  DAY  AND  ANOTHER.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo.  5J. 

OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Bvo.  s^. 

LISTENER’S  LURE  : An  Obliqur  Nar- 
ration. Ninth  Edition.  Fcat>.  Bvo.  w. 
OVER  BEMERTON'S:  An  Easy-Going 
Chronicle.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo. 
S-f- 

MR.  INGLESIDE.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Bvo.  5f. 

See  also  Lamb  (Charles). 

*Lydekker(R.  and  OthersL  REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA,  AND  FISHES.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Bvo.  \os.  6d.  net. 

Lydekker  (R.).  THE  OX.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6f. 

Macaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F. 
C.  Montague.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  Bvo. 
i8j. 

McCabe  (JosephL  THE  DECAY  OF 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  Bvo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

THE  EMPRESSES  OF  ROME.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  Bvo.  \2S.  6d.  net. 

MacCarthy  (Desmond)  and  Russell 
(Agatha).  LADY  JOHN  RUSSELL: 
A Memoir.  Illustrated.  E'ourth  Edition. 
Demy  Bvo.  los.  6d.  net. 

McCullagh  (Francis).  THE  FALL  OF 
ABD-UL-H  AMID.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Bvo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

•MacDonagh  (Michael).  THE  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  HOUSE.  Demy  Bvo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

McDougall  (William).  AN  INTRODUC- 
TION  TO  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

p'ourth  Edition.  Cr.  Br’O.  5J.  net. 

BODY  AND  MIND:  A History  and  a 
Defence  OF  Animism.  Demy  Bvo.  \os.  6d. 
net. 

‘ Mdlle.  Mori  ’ (Author  oD.  ST.  GATHER- 
INE  OF  SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demv  Bvo. 
ys.  6d.  net. 

Maeterlinck  (Maurice).  THE  BLUE 
BIRD : A Fairy  Play  in  Six  Acts. 

Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de 
Mattos.  Twentieth  Edition.  E'eap. 
J)eckle  Edges.  3^.  6d.  net.  Also  'I  nventy- 
seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo.  Cloth,  is.  net. 
THP)  BLUE  BIRD  : A Fairy  Play  in  Six 
Acts.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira 
de  Mattos.  Illustrated.  'liventy-fijth 
Edition.  Cr.  i,to.  2\s.  net. 

MARY  MAGDALENP::  A Play  in  Three 
Acts.  Translated  byAi.FXANDF.R  Tkixf.ira 
DE  M ATTos.  Third  Edition.  P'cap.  Bvo. 
Decide  Ed^es.  3f.  6d.  net. 
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Mahaffy(J.  P.l.  A HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  THE  PTOLEMAIC  DYNASTY. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8w.  ts. 

Maitland  IF.  W.).  ROMAN  CANON 
I.AW  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
L.\ND.  Royal  %vo.  -js.  td. 

Marett  (R.  R.).  THE  THRESHOLD  OF 
RELIGION.  Cn  Zvo.  3^.  td.  net. 

Marriott  (Charles).  A SPANISH  HOLI- 
DAY. Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  -js.  td.  net. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  RHINE. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  los.  td.  net. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.).  THE  LIFE  AND 
TIMES  OF  LUCIUS  CARY,  VISCOUNT 
FALKLAND.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.  yj.  td.  net. 

Masefield  (John).  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON'S TIME.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3J.  td.  net. 

A S.AILOR’S  GARL.AND.  Selected  and 
Edited.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zz'o.  3^.  td. 
net. 

Masterman  (C.  F.  G-).  TENNYSON 
AS  A RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  ts. 

Medley  (D.  J.).  ORIGINAL  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY.  Cr.Zvo.  is.td.net. 

Meldrum  (D.  S.).  HOME  LIFE  IN 
HOLLAND.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.  10s.  td.  net. 

Methuen  (A.  M.  S-).  ENGLAND’S  RUIN  : 
DtscussED  IN  Fourteen  Letters  to  .k 
Protectionist.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
2d.  net. 

Meynell  (Everard).  COROT  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  lor.  td. 
net. 

Miles  (Eustace).  LIFE  AFTER  LIFE: 
OR,  'I'ltK  Theory  oe  Reincarnation. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2J.  td.  net. 

THE  POWER  OF  CONCENTRATION  : 
How  TO  Acquire  it.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  td.  net. 

Millais  (J.  G.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS.  Illustrated.  New  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.  is.  td.  net. 

Milne  (J.  G.).  A HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  ROMAN  RULE.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Zvo.  ts. 

Moffat  (Mary  M.).  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
i'RUSSlA.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  ts. 

M.ARIA  THERESA.  Illustrated.  10s.  td. 
net. 


Money  (L.  G.  Chiozza).  RICHES  AND 
POVERTY,  igro.  I’enth  and  Revised 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  5^.  net. 

MONEY’.S  FISCAL  DICTIONARY,  1910. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  5s.  net. 

Montague (C.E.).  DRAMATIC  VALUES. 
Second  Edition.  F'cap.  Zvo.  5J. 

Moorhouse  (E.  Hallam).  NELSON'S 
L.'VpY  HAMILTON.  Illu.«trated.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  is.  td.  net. 

Morgan  (J.  H-),  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 
AND  THE  CONSTITUTION.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Cr.  Zvo.  JS.  net. 

Nevill  (Lady  Dorothy).  UNDER  FIVE 
REIGNS.  Edited  by  her  son.  Illustrated. 
F'ijth  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  15J.  net. 

Norway  (A.  H.).  NAPLES.  Past  and 
Present.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  ts. 

Oman  (C.  W.  C.),  A HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  td. 
net. 

ENGLAND  BEFORE  THE  NORMAN 
CONQUESI.  With  Flaps.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  td.  net. 

Oxford  (M.  N.),  A HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
2s.  td. 

Pakes  (W-,C.  C.).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  Illustrated.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  5^-.  net. 

Parker  (Eric).  THE  BOOK  OF  THE 
ZOO;  Bv  Day  and  Night.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  ts. 

Pears  (Sir  Edwin).  TURKEY  AND  ITS 
J'EOPLE.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
J2S.  td.  net. 

Petrie  (W.  M.  Flinders).  A HISTORY 
OF  EGYPT.  Illustrated.  In  Six  Volumes. 
Cr.  Zvo.  ts.  each. 

Vot..  I.  From  the  1st  to  the  XVIth 
Dyna.stv.  Seventh  Edition. 

VoL.  II.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth 
Dynasties.  Fourth  Edition. 

VoL.  III.  XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 
VoL.  IV.  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemaic 
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VoL.  V.  Egypt  under  Ro.man  Rule.  J.  G. 
Milne. 

VoL.  VI.  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Illustrated  Cr.  Zvo. 
2J.  td. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
EL  AM.‘\RNA  Lh.i'TICRS.  Cr.  Zvo. 
as.  td. 
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EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  First  Series,  ivth  to  xiith  Dynasty. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
3J.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  Second  Series,  xviiith  to  xixth 
Dynasty.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Bvo.  3J.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  8vo.  3f.  6d. 

Phelps  (Ruth  S.).  SKIES  ITALIAN : A 
Little  Breviaky  for  Travellers  in 
Italy.  Fcap.  Zvo.  ss.  net. 

Podmore  (Frank).  MODERN  SPIRIT- 
UALISM. Two  Volumes.  Demy  &vo. 
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MESMERISM  AND  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE:  A Short  History  of  Mental 
Healing.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Pollard  (Alfred  W.).  SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS  AND  QUARTOS.  A Study  in 
the  Bibliography  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays, 
1594-1685.  Illustrated.  Folio,  sir.  net. 

•Porter  (G.  R.)  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  NATION.  A New  Edition.  Edited 
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Powell  (Arthur  E.).  FOOQ  AND 
HEALTH.  Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  t>d.  net. 

Power  (J.  O’Connor).  THE  MAKING  OF 
AN  ORATOR.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

•Price  (Eleanor  C.).  CARDINAL  DE 
RICHEI.IEU.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Deftly  Zvo.  ros.  6d.  net. 

Price  (L.  L.).  A SHORT  HLSTORY  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  ENGLAND 
FROM  ADAM  SMITH  TO  ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
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Pycraft  (W.  P.).  A HISTORY  OF  BIRDS. 
Illustrated.  Denty  Zvo.  \os.  6d.  net. 

•Rappoport  (Angelo  S.).  HOME  LIFE  IN 
RUSSIA.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  los,  6d. 
net. 

Rawlings  (Gertrude  B.).  COINS  AND 
HOW  T()  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

Read  (C.  Stanford),  FADS  AND  FEED- 
ING. Cr.  Zvo.  as.  6d.  7ict. 

Regan  (C.  Tate).  THE  FRESHWATER 
FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  6r. 

Reid  (Archdall),  THE  LAWS  OF  HERE- 
DITY. Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo,  ais. 
net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant).  SELECT  ST.AT- 
UTES,  CASES,  AND;, DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1894.  Defny  Zvo.  los.  6d.  7iet. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  HANOVER- 
IANS. Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Zvo,  \os,  6d.  net. 


Roe  (Fred).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE. 

Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo, 

I Of.  6d.  net. 

Royde-Smith  (N.  G.).  THE  PILLOW 
BOOK : A Garner  of  Many  Moous. 
Collected.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
4f.  6d.  ttet. 

POETS  OF  OUR  DAY.  Selected,  with  an 
Introduction.  Fcap.  Zvo.  ^s. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
Illustrated.  E'ourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6f. 

•Ryan  (P.  F.  W.).  STUART  LIFE  AND 
MANNERS;  A Social  History.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  Zvo.  los.  6d.  net. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER,  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 
Done  into  English,  with  Notes  by  William 
Heywood.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  ^s.  net. 

•Saki’  (H.  H.  Munro).  REGINALD. 

Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  as.  6d.  net. 
REGINALD  IN  RUSSIA.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
2f.  6d.  net. 

Sandeman  (G.  A.  C-).  METTERNICH. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  lor.  6d.  net. 

Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH’S 
ANIMALS.  Illustrated.  Eleventh  Edi- 
tion. Fcap.  Zvo.  as.  6d. 

TOMMY  SMITH’S  OTHER  ANIMALS. 
Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  E'eap.  Zvo. 
as.  6d. 

JACK’S  INSECTS.  Illustrated.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623;  1632;  1664; 
1685.  Each  4f.  net,  or  a complete  set, 

P,\a  I2f.  7tCt. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLLVM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  George  Wyndham.  Demy  Zvo.  Buck- 
ram. lof.  6d. 

Sharp  (A.).  VICTORIAN  POETS.  Cr. 
Zvo.  as.  6d. 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  HOME  LIFE 
I.V  GERMANY.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  lof.  6d.  net. 

Sladen  (Douglas).  SICILY : The  New 
Winter  Resort.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  5f.  net. 

Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  by  Euwin  Cannan. 
Two  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  2 if.  ttet. 

•Smith  (G.  Herbert).  GEMS  AND 
PRECIOUS  STONES.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6f. 

Snell  (F.  J ).  A BOOK  OF  EXMOOR. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s, 
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•Stancliffe.’  GOLF  DO’S  AND  DONT’S. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8z'0.  is.  net. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Edited 
by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin.  A New  and  En- 
larged Edition  in  4 volumes.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Fcap.  8vo.  Leather,  each  5J.  net. 

V.'MLIMA  LETTERS.  With  an  Etched 
Portrait  by  William  Strang.  Ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  Buckram.  6^. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
Balfour  (G.). 

Stevenson  (M.  I).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS  AND  BEYOND. 
Being  Letters  written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  Steven- 
son during  1887-88.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA,  1891-95.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  M.  C.  Balfour.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

Storp  (Vernon  F.).  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE.  Cr.  8vo.  ^s. 
net. 

streatfelld  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  Illustrated.  Secottd 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  js.  6d.  net. 

Swanton  (E.  W.).  FUNGI  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s.  net. 

Sykes  (Ella  C-).  PERSIA  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Symes  (J.  E.).  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. Cr.8vo.  2S.  6d. 

Tabop  (Margaret  E.).  THE  SAINTS  IN 
ART.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6d.  net. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8vo.  \os.  6d.  7iet. 

Thibaudeau  (A.  C.).  BONAPARTE  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  Fortescue.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Thomas  (Edward).  MAURICE  MAE- 
TERLINCK. Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  5J.  net. 

Thompson  (Francis).  SELECTED 
POEMS  OF  FR.VNCIS  THOMPSON. 
With  a Biographical  Note  by  Wilfrid 
Meynell.  With  a Portrait  in  Photogravure. 
Seventh  Edition.  B'cap.  8vo.  5^.  net. 

Tileston  (Mary  W.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Eightee-nth  Edi- 
tion. Mediion  i6mo.  ■2s.  6d.  net.  Lamb- 
ski?t  3^.  6d,  net.  Also  an  edition  in  superior 
binding,  6s. 

THE  STRONGHOLD  OF  HOPE. 

Medium  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Toynbee  (Paget).  DANTE  ALIGHIERI ; 
His  Life  and  Works.  With  16  Illustra- 
tions. Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition,  Cr. 
8vo.  5J.  net. 


Trench  (Herbert.)  DEIRDRE  WEDDED, 
AND  OTHER  Poems.  Second  and  Revised 
Edition.  Large  Post  8vo.  6s. 

NEW  POEMS.  Second  Edition.  Large  Post 
8vo.  6s. 

APOLLO  AND  THE  SEAMAN.  Large 
Post  8vo.  Paper,  is.  6d.  net ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Trevelyan  (G.  M.).  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Fifth  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Triggs  (Inigo  H.).  TOWN  PLANNING: 
Past,  Present,  and  Possible.  Illustra- 
ted. Second  Edition.  Wide  Royal  8vo. 
iSf.  net. 

Underhill  (Evelyn).  MYSTICISM.  A 
.Study  in  the  Nature  and  Development  of 
Man’s  Spiritual  Consciousness.  ThNd  Edi- 
tion. Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

Vaughan  (Herbert  M.).  THE  NAPLES 
RIVIER.'^.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

FLORENCE  AND  HER  TREASURES. 
Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  ?iet. 

Vernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren).  READINGS 
ON  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore. 
Two  Polumes.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
15^.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO 
OF  D.VNTE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  late  Dean  Church.  Two  Volumes. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  15J.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PARADISO  OF 
DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  Two  Volumes.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  iss.  net. 

Waddell,  (Col.  L.  A.).  LHASA  AND  ITS 
MYSTERIES.  With  a Record  of  the  E.\- 
pedition  of  1903-1904.  Illustrated.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  8vo.  ■;s.6d. 
net. 

Wagner  (Richard).  RICHARD  WAG- 
NER’S MUSIC  DRAMAS:  Interpreta- 
tions, embodying  Wagner's  own  e.xplaiia- 
tions.  By  Alice  Leighton  Cleathkr 
and  Basil  Crump.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 

Fifth  Edition. 

Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED:  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Third  Edition. 
Small  Pott  8vo.  2s.  vet. 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  CHERRY  TREE. 
A Second  Series  of  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Small  Pott  8vo. 
2S.  net. 

COMPANIONS  OF  THE  WAY.  Being 
Selections  for  Morning  and  Evening  Read- 
ing. Chosen  and  arranged  by  Elizabeth 
Waterhouse.  Large  Cr.  8vo.  ^s.  net. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A TERTIARY.  Small 
Pott  8vo.  IS.  net. 
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Waters  (\Vi  G.).  ITALIAN  SCULPTORS 
AND  SMITHS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  ^ve>. 
•js.  td,  net. 

•Watt  (Francis\  EDINBURGH  AND 
THE  LOTHIANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zz<o.  yr.  (>d.  net. 

Weigall  (Arthur  E.  P ).  A GUIDE  TO 
THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  UPPER 
EGYPT ; From  Abydos  to  the  Sudan 
Frontier.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

Welch  (Catharine).  THE  LITTLE 
D.\UPH1N.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Wells  (J.).  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
l.IFE.  T hir'd  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  -^s.  6d. 
A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Eleventh 
Edition.  With  3 Maps.  Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Westell  (W.  Percival).  THE  YOUNG 
NATURALIST.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  YOUNG  ORNITHOLOGIST.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  Svo.  5s. 

Westell  (W.  Percival).  and  Cooper  (C.  S.). 
THE  YOUNG  BOTANIST.  Illustrated. 
Cr-.  Svo.  3J.  6d.  net. 

White  (George  F.).  A CENTURY  OF 
SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL,  1788-1898. 
Denty  Svo.  12J.  6d.  net. 

Wilde  (Oscar).  DE  PROFUN DIS. 

Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  S710.  $s.  net. 

THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR  WILDE.  In 
T%velve  Volumes.  E'cap.  Svo.  5^.  net  each 
volume. 

I.  Lord  Arthur  Savii.e’.s  Crime  and 
THR  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.  ii.  The 
Duciies.s  of  Padua.  hi.  Poems.  iv. 
Lady  Windermere’s  Fan.  v.  A Woman 
of  No  Importance,  vi.  An  Ideal  Hus- 
hand.  vii.  The  Importance  of  being 
Earnest.  vm.  A House  of  Pome- 
granates. IX.  Intentions,  x.  De  Pro- 

FUNDIS  AND  PRISON  LETTERS.  XI.  EsSAVS. 

XII.  SAi.oMii,  A Florentine  Tragedy, 
and  La  Sainte  Courtisane. 


Part  II. — A Sel 


' Ancient 

General  Editor,  B. 

Cr.  Zvo.  4 A (id. 

With  Illustrations  by  E.  H 

Bristol.  Alfred  Harvey. 

Canterbury.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Chester.  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 

Dubli.n.  S.  a.  O.  Fitzpatrick. 


Williams  (H.  Noel).  THE  W O M E N 
BONAP.YKTES.  The  Mother  and  three 
Sisters  of  Napoleon.  Illustrated.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Demy  Sz'o.  z^s.  net. 

A ROSE  OF  SAVOY  : Marie  Adelaide  of 
Savoy,  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  Mother 
OF  Louis  xv.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  Svo.  isr.  net. 

THE  FASCINATING  DUG  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU; Louis  Francois  Armand  du 
Plessis  (1696-1788).  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo. 
t$s.  net. 

A PRINCESS  OF  ADVENTURE  : Marie 
Caroline,  Duchesse  de  Berry  (1798- 
1870).  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  151.  net. 


Wood  (Sir  Evelyn).  FROM  MIDSHIP- 
MAN  TO  FIELD-MARSHAL.  Illustra- 
ted. I'ifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy 
Svo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN.  1857- 
59.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


Wood  (W.  Birkbeck),  and  Edmonds 
(Lieut.-Col.  J.  E.).  A HISTORY  OF 
THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (1861-5).  With  an  Introduction 
by  H.  Spenser  Wilkinson.  With  24  Maps 
and  Plans.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
\zs.  6d.  net. 


Wordsworth  (W.).  THE  POEMS.  With 

an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Nowell 
C.  S.MiTH.  In  Three  Volumes.  Demy  Svo. 
15^.  vet. 


Wyllie  (M.  A.).  NORWAY  AND  ITS 
Jh'JORDS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


Yeats  (W.  B.).  A BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.  Third  Edition,  Cr.  Svo.  3^.  di/. 


ECTiON  OF  Series. 
Cities. 

C.  A.  WINDLE. 

, each  volume. 

. New,  and  other  Artists. 

Edinburgh.  M.  G.  Williamson. 

Ihncoln.  E.  Mansel  Sympsoii. 
Shrewsbury.  T.  Auden. 

Wells  and  Glastonbury.  T.  S.  Holmes. 
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The  Antiquary’s  Books. 
General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX. 
Demy  8vo.  "js.  6d.  net  each  volume. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations. 


Arch.'eoi.ooy  and  False  Antiquities. 

R.  Munro. 

Bells  of  England,  The.  Canon  J.  J.  Raven. 
Second  Edition. 

Brasses  of  England,  The.  Herbert  W. 

Macklln.  Second  Edition. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian 
Times.  J.  Romilly  Allen.  Second  Edition. 
Castles  and  Walled  Towns  of  England. 
A.  Harvey. 

Domesday  Inquest,  The.  Adolphus  Ballard. 
English  Church  Furniture.  J.  C.  Cox 
and  A.  Harvey.  Second  Edition. 

English  Costume.  From  Prehistoric  Times 
to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
George  Clinch. 

English  Monastic  Life.  The  Right  Rev. 

Abbot  Gasquet.  Fourth  Edition. 

English  Seals.  J.  Harvey  Bloom. 
Folk-Lore  as  an  Historical  Science. 
Sir  G.  L.  Gomme. 

Gilds  and  Companies  of  London,  The. 

George  Unwin. 


Manor  and  Manorial  Records,  The. 

Nathaniel  J-  Hone. 

Media!val  Hospitals  of  England,  The. 

Rotha  Mary  Clay. 

Old  English  Instruments  of  Music. 

F.  W.  Galpin.  Second  Edition. 

Oi.D  English  Libraries.  James  Hutt. 

Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  and 
Flenry  Littlehales.  Second  Edition. 

Parish  Life  in  Mediaeval  England. 
The  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet.  Third 
Edition. 

Parish  Registers  of  England,  The. 

J.  C.  Co.Y. 

Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  B.  C.  A.  Windle.  Second 
Edition. 

Roman  Era  in  Britain,  The.  J.  Ward. 
Roman-British  Buildings  and  Earth- 
works. J.  Ward. 

Royal  Forests  of  England,  The.  J.  C. 
Cox. 

Shrines  of  British  Saints.  J.  C.  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  8vo.  2J.  6t/.  net  each  volume. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays  ; each  edited  with  a full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 


All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Cymbkline. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  The. 

Hamlet.  Third  Edition. 

Julius  Caesar. 

King  Henry  iv.  Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  v. 

King  Henry  VI.  Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  vi.  Pt.  ii. 

King  Henry  vi.  Pt.  hi. 

King  Lear. 

King  Richard  hi. 

Life  and  Death  of  King  John,  The. 
Love’s  Labour’s  Lost. 

Macbeth. 


Measure  FOR  Measure. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  The. 

Mbkry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The. 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  A. 
Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The. 
Tempest,  The. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The. 
Twelfth  Night. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 
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Classics  of  Art. 

Edited  by  Dll.  J.  H.  W.  LAING. 

IVii/i  tiumerous  Illustrations.  Wide  Royal  8w. 


The  Art  of  the  Greeks.  H.  B.  Walters. 
I2J.  6d.  net. 

The  Art  of  the  Romans.  H.  B.  Walters. 
i5f.  net. 

Chardin.  H.  E.  A.  Furst.  i2j.  td.  net. 
Donatello.  Maud  Cruttwell.  15s.  net. 

Florentine  Sculptors  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm  Bode.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Haynes.  i2f.  6d.  net. 

George  Romney.  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain. 
I2J.  bd.  net. 

Ghirlandaio.  Gerald  S.  Davies.  Second 
Edition.  10s.  6d. 


Michelangelo.  Gerald  S.  Davies.  12s,  6d. 
net. 

Rubens.  Edward  Dillon,  25^.  net. 
Raphael.  A.  P.  Oppe.  125.  bd.  net. 
Rembrandt’s  Etchings.  A.  M.  Hind. 
Titian.  Charles  Ricketts.  i2j.  bd.  net. 
Tintoretto.  Evelyn  March  Phillipps.  15^. 

7tet. 

Turner’s  Sketches  and  Drawings.  A.  J. 
Finberg.  i2s.bd.net.  Second  Edition. 

Velazquez.  A.  de  Bcruete.  loj.  bd.  net. 


The  Complete  Series. 

Fully  Illustrated.  Demy  2>vo. 


The  Complete  Billiard  Player.  Charles 
Roberts.  10s.  bd.  net. 

The  Complete  Cook.  Lilian  Whitling. 
•js.  bd.  net. 

The  Complete  Cricketer.  Albert  E. 
Knight,  js.  bd.  ttet.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Foxhunter.  Charles  Rich- 
ardson. i2f.  bd.  ttet.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Golfer.  Harry  Vardon. 
lOJ.  bd.  net.  Twelfth  Edition. 

The  Complete  Hockey-Player.  Eustace 
E.  White.  5s.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  I.awn  Tennis  Player. 
E.  Wallis  Myers,  los.  bd.  net.  Third 
Edition,  Revised. 


The  Co.mplete  Motorist.  Filson  Young. 
12s.  bd.  net.  New  Edition  ifeventh'). 

The  Complete  Mountaineer.  G.  D. 
Abraham.  15s.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Oarsman.  R.  C.  Lehmann, 
loj.  bd.  net. 

The  Complete  Photographer.  R.  Child 
Bayley.  los.  bd.  net.  Fourth  Edition. 

The  Complete  Rugby  Footballer,  on  the 
New  Zealand  System.  D.  Gallaher  and 
W.  J.  Stead,  lof.  bd.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Shot.  G.  T.  Teasdale 
Buckell.  I2S.  bd.  net.  Third  Edition, 


The  Connoisseur’s  Library. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Wide  Royal  '&vo.  25^.  net  each  vohime. 


English  Furniture.  F.  S.  Robinson. 
English  Coloured  Books.  Martin  Hardie. 
Etchings.  Sir  F.  Wedmore. 

European  Enamels.  Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame. 

Glass.  Edward  Dillon. 

Goldsmiths’  and  Silversmiths’  Work. 

Nelson  Dawson.  Second  Editioti. 
Illuminated  Manuscripts.  J.  A.  Herbert. 
Second  Edition, 


Ivories.  Alfred  Maskell. 

Jewellery.  H.  Clifford  Smith.  Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints.  Cyril  Davenport. 

Miniatures.  Dudley  Heath. 

Porcelain.  Edward  Dillon. 

Seals.  Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 

Wood  Sculpture.  Alfred  Maskell.  Secottd 
Edition. 
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Handbooks  of  English  Church  History. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN.  Crown  Svo. 


The  Foundatioks  of  the  English  Church. 

J.  H.  Maude. 

The  Saxon  Church  and  the  Norman  Con- 

quest. C.  T.  Cruttwell. 

The  Mediaival  Church  and  the  Papacy. 

A.  C.  Jennings. 


2s.  6d,  net  each  volume. 

The  Reformation  Period.  Henry  Gee. 
The  Struggle  •with  Puritanism.  Bruce 
Blaxland. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  Alfred  Plummer. 


Handbooks  of  Theology. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  R.  L. 
Ottley.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Dewy 
Svo.  12s,  6d. 

A History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 
J.  F.  Bethune- Baker.  Demy  Zvo.  \os.td. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  F.  B.  Jevons.  I'ifth  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.  los.  6d. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds.  A.  E.  Burn.  Demy  Zvo.  lor.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
and  America.  Alfred  Caldecott.  Demy  Zvo. 

loi'.  (>d. 

The  XXXIX.  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
Seventh  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books. 

J^caf.  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 


WITH  COLOURED 

Old  Coloured  Books.  George  Paston.  2s. 
net. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton, 
Esq.  Nimrod.  Fifth  Edition. 

The  Life  of  a Sportsman.  Nimrod. 
Handley  Cross.  R.  S.  Surtees.  Fourth 
Edition. 

Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.  R.  S. 

Surtees.  Second  Edition. 

JoRROCKs’s  Jaunts  and  Jollities.  R.  S. 

Surtees.  Thii'd  Edition. 

Ask  Mamma.  R.  S.  Surtees. 

The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field. 

R.  S.  Surtees. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
the  Picturesque.  William  Combe. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
Consolation.  William  Combe. 

The  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search 
OF  a Wife.  William  Combe. 

The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus. 

the  Author  of*  The  Three  Tours.’ 

The  English  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 
Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  of  ‘ Doctor 
Syntax.’  2'vuo  Volumes. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Dance  of  Life:  A Poem.  The  Author 
of  ‘ Dr.  Syntax.’ 

Life  in  London.  Pierce  Egan. 

Real  Life  in  London.  An  Amateur  (Pierce 
Egan).  Tivo  Volumes. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.  Pierce  Egan. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny 
Newcombe.  An  Officer. 

The  N.ational  Sports  of  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptions  and  50  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken. 

The  Adventures  of  a Post  Captain. 

A Naval  Officer. 

G.amonia.  Lawrence  Rawstorne. 

An  Academy  for  Grown  Horsemen. 

Geoffrey  Gambado. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland.  A Real  Paddy. 

The  Adventures  of  J^ohnny  Newcomce  in 
THE  Navy.  Alfred  Burton. 

The  Old  English  Squire.  John  Careless. 

The  English  Spy.  Bernard  Blackmantle. 
Two  Volumes,  qs.  net. 


i6 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


WITH  PLAIN  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The  Grave:  A Poem.  Robert  Blair. 
Illustrations  of  the  Booh  of  Job.  In- 
I vented  and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

Windsor  Castle.  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
The  Tower  of  London.  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth. 


Frank  Faiklegh.  F.  E.  Smedley. 

Handy  Andy.  Samuel  Lover. 

The  Compleat  Angler.  Izaak  Walton  and 
Charles  Cotton. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.  Charles  Dickens. 


Leaders  of  Religion. 

Edited  by  II.  C.  BEECHING.  JFiU  Porlraits. 


Crown  Sc’o.  2s. 

Cardinal  Newman.  R.  H.  Hutton. 

John  Wesley.  J.  H.  Overton. 

Bishop  Wilberforce.  C.  W.  Daniell. 
Cardinal  Manning.  A.  W.  Hutton. 
Charles  Simeon.  H.  C.  G.  i>Ioale. 

John  Knox.  F.  MacCunn.  Scco7id  Edition. 
John  Howe.  R.  F.  Horton. 

Thom.as  Ken.  F.  A.  Clarke. 

George  Fox,  the  (Quaker.  T.  Hodgkin. 
Third  Edition. 

John  Keule.  ^\’alter  Lock. 


7iet  each  volume. 

Thomas  Chalmers.  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second 
Edition. 

Lancelot  .\ndrewes.  R.  L.  Ottley.  Second 
Edition. 

Augustine  of  Canterbury.  E.  L.  Cutts. 
William  Laud.  W.  H.  Hutton.  Third  Ed. 
John  Donne.  Augustus  Jes.sop. 

Tho.mas  Cr.anmer,  a.  J.  Mason. 

Bishop  Latimer.  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A.  T. 
Carlyle. 

Bishop  Butler.  W.  Spooner. 


The  Library  of  Devotion. 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 

Small  Fott  2>vo,  cloth.  2s.  : leather.  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 


The  Confessions  ok  St.  Augustine. 
Seven  th  E d it  ion . 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.  Sixth  Edition. 
The  Christian  Year.  Fifth  Editiofi. 

I.YRA  Innocentiu.m.  Secoud  Edition. 

The  Temple.  Second  Edition. 

A Book  of  Devotions.  Second  Edition. 

A Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy 
Life.  Fourth  Edition. 

A Guide  to  Eternity. 

The  Inner  Wav'.  Second  Edition. 

On  the  Love  of  God. 

The  Psalms  of  David. 

Lyra  Apostolica. 

The  Song  of  Songs. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.  Secotid  Edition. 

A Manual  of  Consolation  from  the 
.S.AiNis  AND  Fathers. 

Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha. 

The  Spiritual  Combat. 

'J  hk  Devotions  of  St.  -Anshl.m. 

Bishop  Wilson’s  Sacra  Privata. 


Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sin- 
ners. 

Lvr.a  Sacra  : A Book  of  Sacred  V’erse. 
Second  Edition. 

A Day  Book  from  the  Saints  and 
Fathers. 

A Little  Book  of  Heavenly  Wisdo.m.  A 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 

Light,  Life,  and  Love.  A Selection  from 
the  German  Mystics. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  the  Glorious 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  of  his  Friars. 

Death  and  Immortality. 

The  Spiritual  Guide.  Second  Edition. 

Devotions  for  Every  Day  in  the  Week 
AND  THE  GrE.AT  FESTIVALS. 

Preces  Privat.e. 

Hor.c  Mvstic.f.  ; A Day  Book  from  the 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations. 
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Little  Books  on  Art. 

J-Fti/i  many  Illustrations.  Demy  16 tno.  2s.  6ii.  net  each  volume. 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a Frontispiece  in  Photogravure, 


At.BRECHT  Durer.  J.  Allen. 

Arts  of  Jafan,  The.  E.  Dillon.  Third 
Edition. 

Bookplates.  E.  Almack. 

Botticelli.  Mary  L.  Bonnor. 

Bukj^e-Jones.  F.  de  Lisle. 

Christian  Symbolism.  Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
Christ  in  Art.  Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Claude.  E.  Dillon. 

Constable.  H.  W,  Tompkins.  Second 
Edition. 

Corot.  A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 
Enamels.  Mrs.  N.  Dawson.  Second  Edition. 
Frederic  Leighton.  A.  Corkran. 

George  Romney.  G.  Paston. 

Greek  Art.  H.  B.  Walters.  Fourth  Edition. 
Greuze  and  Boucher.  E.  F.  Pollard. 


Holbein.  Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

Illumin.\ted  Manuscripts.  J.  W.  Bradley. 
Jewellery.  C.  Davenport. 

John  Hoppner.  H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  J.  Sime.  Second 
Edition. 

Millet.  N.  Peacock. 

Miniatures.  C.  Davenport. 

Our  Lady  in  Art.  Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
Raphael.  A.  R.  Dryhurst. 

Rembrandt.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 

Turner.  F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck.  M.  G.  Smallwood. 

Velasquez.  W.  Wilberforcc  and  A.  R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts.  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 


The  Little  Galleries. 

Demy  i6mo.  2s.  6d,  7iet  each  volume. 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a short  outline  of 
tlie  life  and  work  of  tlie  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 

A Little  G.^llery  of  Reynolds.  .\  Little  Gallery  of  Millais. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Romney.  A Little  Gallery  of  English  Poets. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner, 


The  Little  Guides. 


Vs’ith  many  Illustrations  by  E,  II,  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs. 

Small  Pott  %vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net;  leather,  jj.  6d.  net,  each  volume. 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (i)  a handy  and  charming  form  ; {2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists  ; (3)  good  plans  and  maps  ; (4) 
an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archreology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 


Cambridge  and  its  Colleges.  A.  H. 
Thompson.  Third  Edition,  Revised. 

Channel  Islands,  The,  E.  E.  Bicknell. 
English  Lakes,  The.  F.  G.  Brabant. 

Isle  of  Wight,  The.  G.  Clinch. 

Malvern  Country,  The.  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
North  Wales.  A.  T.  Story. 

Oxford  and  its  Colleges.  J.  Wells, 
Ninth  Edition. 


Shakespeare’s  Country.  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
E'om  th  Edition. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  G.  Clinch. 

Westminster  Abbey.  G.  E.  Troutbeck. 
Second  Edition, 

Berkshire.  F.  G.  Brabant. 
Buckinghamshire.  E.  S.  Roscoe, 

• Cheshire.  W.  M.  Galllchan. 


1 8 Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


The  Little  Gmiti'es— continued, 

Cornwall.  A.  L.  Salmon. 

Derbyshire.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Devon.  S.  Baring-Gould.  Second  Edition, 
Dorset.  F.  R.  Heath.  Second  Edition, 
Essex.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Hampshire.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Hertfordshire.  H.  \V.  Tompkins. 

Kent.  G.  Clinch. 

Kerry.  C.  P.  Crane. 

Middlesex.  J.  B.  Firth. 

Monmouthshire.  G.  W.  Wade  and  J.  H. 
Wade. 

Norfolk.  W.  A.  Dutt.  Second  Edition, 
Revised, 

Northamptonshire.  W.  Dry.  Second  Ed, 
Northumberland.  J.  E.  Morris. 
Nottinghamshire.  L.  Guilford. 
Oxfordshire.  F.  G.  Brabant. 


Somerset.  G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 
Staffordshire.  C.  E.  Masefield. 

Suffolk.  W.  A.  Dutt. 

Surrey.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Sussex.  F.  G.  Brabant.  Third  Edition, 
Wiltshire.  F.  R.  Heath. 

Yorkshire,  The  East  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The  North  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The  West  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris.  Cloth,  3^.  td,  net;  leather,  4^.  td. 
net. 


Brittany.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Normandy.  C.  Scudamore. 
Rome.  C.  G.  Ellaby, 

Sicily.  F.  H.  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library. 


With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  Svo.  Each  Volume,  cloth,  \s.  6cl.  net. 


Anon.  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.  Secoftd  Edition. 

Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE. Two  Volumes. 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 

Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
LORD  BACON. 

Barham  (R.  H.).  THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGKNDS.  Two  Volumes. 

Barnet  (Annie;.  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (William).  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK. 

Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Borrow  (George).  LAVENGRO.  Two 
Volumes. 

THE  ROMANY  RYE. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN  : with  George 
Canning’s  additional  Poems. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRABBE. 


Cralk  (Mrs.),  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.  Two  Vohtmcs. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  Alighieri.  THE  INFP:rN(.)  OF 
DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Tr.-ins- 
lated  by  H.  F.  Cary. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  P'.  Cary. 

Darley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Deane  (A.  C.).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
LIGHT  VERSE. 

Dickens(Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Volumes. 

Ferrier  (Susan).  MARRIAGE.  Two 

Volumes. 

THE  INHERITANCE.  Two  Volumes. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD.  Second  Ed. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  A LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Keats  (John).  POEMS. 

Kinglake  (A,  W.).  EOTIIEN.  Second 
Edition, 
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The  Little  Library— 

Lamb  (Charles).  ELIA,  ANDTPIE  LAST 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

Locker  (F.).  LONDON  LYRICS. 


Longfellow  (H.  W.). 

FROM  THE  POEMS  OF 
FELLOW. 


SELECTIONS 
H.  W.  LONG- 


Marvell  (Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 


Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

Moir  (D.  M.).  MANSIE  WAUCH. 

Nichols  (J.  B,  B.).  A LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld  (La).  THE  MAXIMS  OF 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne  (Laurence),  A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 


Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  F)ARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray  (W.  M.).  VANITY  FAIR. 
Three  Voltnnes. 

PENDENNIS.  Three  Volumes. 

ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Vaughan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 

Walton  (Izaak).  THE  COMPLE.AT 
ANGLER. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  A LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Thirteenth  Edition. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Seco7id  Editwu 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.  With  Introductions  and  Notes. 
Pott  i6mo.  In  40  Volumes.  Leather,  price  is.  7iet  each  volume. 
Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.  lOr.  7iet. 


Miniature  Library. 


Euphranor  : A Dialogue  on  Youth.  Edward 
FitzGerald.  Demy  ■yiino.  Leather,  ■zs.  jiet. 

The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  Written  by  himself.  Dc7)iy 
■yzjno.  Leather,  o.s.  7iet. 


PoLONius:  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. Edward  FitzGerald.  De77iy  1,27710. 
Leather,  2s.  7iet. 

The  RubAiyat  of  Omar  Khayy.Im.  Edward 
FitzGerald.  Fourth  Edition.  Leather,  \s. 
net. 


The  New  Library  of  Medicine. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY.  Demy  8vo. 


Care  of  the  Body,  The.  F.  Cavanagh. 
Seco7td  Editio7i.  -js.  6d.  7iet. 

Childrem  of  the  Nation,  The.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.  Second  Editwi. 
■JS.  6d.7tet. 

Control  of  a Scourge,  The  ; or.  How 
Cancer  is  Curable.  Chas.  P.  Childe.  js.  6d. 

7iet. 

Diseases  of  Occupation.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver. 
10s.  6d.  7iet.  Second  Edition, 

Drink  Problem,  The,  in  its  Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects.  Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack. 

JS.  6d.  net. 


Drugs  and  the  Drug  Habit.  H.  Sainsbury. 

Functional  Nerve  Diseases.  A.  T.  Scho- 
field. JS.  6d.  7iet. 

Hygiene  of  Mind,  The.  T.  S.  Clouston. 
Fifth  Editio7i.  js.  6d.  7iet. 

Infant  Mortality.  Sir  George  Newman. 

JS.  6d.  7iet. 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  (Consump- 
tion), The.  Arthur  Newsholme.  loj.  6d. 
net.  Seco7id  Editiofi. 

Air  and  Health.  Ronald  C.  Macfie.  js.  6d. 
net.  SecoTtd  Editio7i. 
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MetiiuEx\  and  Company  Limited 


The  New  Library  of  Music. 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  *js.  6d.  uet. 

Bpahms.  J.  a.  Fullcr-Maitland.  Second  I Handeu  R.  A.  Streatfelld.  Second  Edilion 
Edition.  \ Hugo  Wolf.  Ernest  Newman. 


Oxford  Biographies. 


Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo.  Each  volume. 

Dante  Aughieri.  Paget  Toynbee.  Third 
Edition. 

Girolamo  Savonarola.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh, 
Fourth  Edition. 

John  Howard.  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 

Alfred  Tennyson.  A.  C.  Benson.  Second 
Edition. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  I.  A.  Taylor. 
Eras-mus.  E.  F.  H.  Capey. 


, cloth 7.S.  6d.  net ; leather,  jj.  6Y.  net. 

The  Young  Pretender.  C.  S.  Terry. 
Robert  Burns.  T.  F.  Henderson. 
Chatham.  A.  S.  M'Dowall. 

Francis  of  Assisi.  Anna  M.  Stoddart. 
Canning.  W.  Alison  Phillips. 
Beaconsfield.  Walter  Sichel, 

Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.  H.  G.  Atkins. 
Francois  F^nelon.  Viscount  St.  Cj’res. 


Romantic  History. 

Edited  by  MARTIN  HUME.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 

A series  of  attractive  volumes  in  which  the  periods  and  personalities  selected  are 
such  as  afford  romantic  human  interest,  in  addition  to  their  historical 

importance. 


The  First  Governess  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Margaret  of  Austria.  Eleanor 
E.  Tremayne.  toj.  td.  net. 

Two  English  Queens  and  Philip.  Martin 


Hume.  isr.  net.  I 

The  Nine  Days’  Queen.  Richard  Davey. 
With  a Preface  by  Martin  Hume.  Second 
Edition,  ioj.  (id.  net. 


The  States  of  Italy. 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS. 

Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 

A History  of  Milan  under  the  Sforza.  A History  of  Verona.  A.  M.  Allen.  \is.(id. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  loj.  (d.  net.  net. 

A History  of  Perugia.  W.  Hey  wood.  12J.  (>d.  net. 
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The  Westminster  Commentaries. 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK. 


The  Acts  of  tub  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham.  Demy  Zvo.  Fifth  Edition, 
los.  6d. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostt.e 
TO  THE  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge.  Thii-d  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  6s. 

The  Book  of  Exonus.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
M'Neile.  With  a Map  and  3 Plans.  Demy 
Zvo.  los.  6d. 

The  Book  op  Ezekiel.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Kedpath.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d. 


The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited  v/ith  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver. 
Eighth  Edition,  Demy  Zvo.  lOJ.  6d. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  Edited 
by  G.  W.  Wade.  Demy  Zvo.  \os.  6d. 
Additions  andCorrections  inthe  Seventh 
Edition  of  The  Book  of  Genesis.  S.  R. 
Driver.  Demy  Zvo.  is. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 

Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  6s. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  J.smes.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowling. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  6s. 


Methuen’s  Shilling  Library. 


Fcap. 

De  Profundis.  Oscar  Wilde. 

The  Lore  of  the  Honev-Bee.  Tickner 
Edwardes. 

Letters  from  a Self-Made  Merchant 
to  his  Son.  George  Horace  Loriiner. 
Selected  Poems.  Oscar  Wilde. 


Zvo. 

The  Life  of  Robert  iLouis  Stevenson. 
Graham  Balfour. 

The  Life  of  John  Ruskin.  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood. 

The  Condition  of  England.  G.  F.  G. 
Masterman. 


Part  III. — A Selection  of  Works  of  Fiction 


Albanesi  (E.  Maria).  SUSANNAH  AND 
ONE  OTHER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

LOVE  AND  LOUISA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

I KNOW  A MAIDEN.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  AMELIA:  or,  The 
Polite  Adventuress.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

THE  glad  HEART.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  PASSPORT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

LOVE’S  PROXY.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

DONNA  DIANA.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

CASITNG  OF  NETS.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SERRAVALLE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  J>s. 


Bailey  (H.  C.).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  LONELY  QUEEN.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


Baring-Gould  (S.).  IN  THE  ROAR 
OF  THE  SEA.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fifth  Edition. 

I Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

' J.ACQUFITTA.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr, 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BROOM  - SQUIRE.  Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
GUAVAS  THE  TINNER.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated.  Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
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CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

IN  DEWISLAND.  Second  Edition.  Cr, 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  FROBISHERS.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 
Ei/i/t  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Barr  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.  'third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Ei/-th 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Begbie  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW,  Bart.  ; or,  The 
Progress  of  an  Open  Mind.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Belloc  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Third 
Editiofi.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Bennett  (Arnold).  CLAYH  ANGER. 

Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  CARD.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
HILDA  LESSWAYS.  Seventh  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO : A Detail  of  the 
Day.  Sixteenth  Edition.  C?-.  Bvo.  6s. 

Birmingham  (George  A.).  SPANISH 
GOLD.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  SEARCH  PARTY.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

LALAGE’S  LOVERS.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

•THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WHITTY. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Bowen  (Marjorie).  I WILL  MAIN- 
TAIN. Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6r. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  FLOWER 
O'  THE  ORANGE,  and  Other  Tales. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  3J.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRETAGENT : 
A Simple  Tale.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
A SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
UNDER  WESTERN  EYES.  Second  Ed. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Corelli  (Marie).  A ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.  Thirty-first  Ed.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
VENDETTA.  Twenty-ninth  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

THELMA  : A Norwegian  Princess. 

Forty-second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
ARDATH  : The  Story  of  a Dead  Self. 
Twentieth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 


THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.'  Seventeenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

WORMWOOD  : A Drama  of  Paris. 

Eighteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
BARABBAS  ; A Dream  of  the  World’s 
Tragedy.  Forty-fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 
6s. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty-seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN,  Thirteenth 
Edition,  ijfih  Thousand.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
TEMPORAL  POWER  : A Study  in 

Supremacy.  Second  Edition.  I’yath 
Thousand.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

GOD’S  GOOD  MAN  : A Simple  I.ove 

Story.  Fifteenth  Edition.  154M  Thou- 
sand. Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

HOLY  ORDERS ; the  Tragedy  of  a 
Quiet  Life.  Second  Edition.  laoM 
Thousand.  Crown  Bvo.  6s. 

THE^  MIGHTY  ATOM.  Twenty-ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

BOY  : a Sketch.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 
6s. 

CAMEOS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.  Fifth  Ed. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Crockett  (S.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON. 

ME  NT.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
JOH.ANNA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Fourth  Edition, 
Cr.  Bvo.  6j. 

A NINE  DAYS’  WONDER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.  Sez’enth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

ANGEL.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6j. 
KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.  Everard 
Cotes).  A VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
COUSIN  CINDERELLA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  BURNT  OFFERING.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Fenn  (G.  Manvllle).  SYD  BELTON: 
The  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea. 
Illustrated.  Second  Ed.  Cr.  Bvo.  3^.  6d. 

Findlater  (J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6JI 
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Flndlater  (Mary).  A NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition,  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

OVER  THE  HILLS.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo,  6s.  . 

THE  ROSE  OF  JOY.  Third  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

A BLIND  BIRD’S  NEST.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B l.  A MOTHER’S  SON. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Gibbon  (Perceval).  MARGARET 
HARDING.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Gissing  (George).  THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).  IN  V A R Y I N G 
MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 
HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  T-wel/thEd.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
INTERPLAY.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Hichens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

FELIX.  Eighth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  2J.  net. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BYEWAYS.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Twenty- 
first  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BARBARY  SHEEP.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  TPIRES- 
HOLD.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  THE  GOD  IN  THE 

CAR.  Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  Z7>o.  6s. 

A CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

A MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s, 
THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  dr. 
PHROSO.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition, 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  KING’S  MIRROR.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

QUISANTE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Hutten  (Baroness  von).  THE  HALO. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr,  6j. 
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Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe).  MR.  HOR- 
ROCKS,  PURSER.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

‘Inner  Shrine’  (Author  of  the).  THE 
WILD  OLIVE.  T bird  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 

Jacobs  (W.  w.).  , MANY  CARGOES. 

Thirty-second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d. 
SEA  URCHINS.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  js.  6d. 

A MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3X.  6d. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.  Illustrated.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  -^s.  6d. 

THE  SKIPPER’S  WOOING.  Eleventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT.  Illustrated.  Tenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 

DIALSTONE  LANE.  Illustrated.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zi'o.  3X.  6d. 

ODD  CRAFT.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.  Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 
SALTHAVEN.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3t.  6d. 

SAILORS’  KNOTS.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3x.  6d. 

SHORT  CRUISES.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  3s.  6d. 

James  (Henry).  THE  GOLDEN  BOWL, 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 

THE  FINER  GRAIN.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Le  Queux  (William).  THE  HUNCH  BACK 
OF  WESTMINSTER.  'Jhird  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 

Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Z710.  6s. 

BEHIND  THE  THRONE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 

London  (Jack).  WHITE  FANG.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Lucas  (E.  V.).  LISTENER’S  LURE  ; An 
Oiii.iQUE  Narration.  Eighth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.  5J. 

OVER  BEMERTON’S  ; An  Easy-going 
Chronicle.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap  Zvo.  ss. 
MR.  INGLESIDE.  Eighth  Edition,  Ct, 
Zvo.  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERUICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  44^/r  Thousand,  Cr.  Zvo, 
3s.  6d. 

Macnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M’NAB.  Jufth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

PETER  AND  JANE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
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Malet  (Lucas'.  COLONEL  ENDERBY’S 
WIFE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  6^. 

A COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6.r, 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Edition. 
C r.  Zvo.  6j. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  Fifth  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fifth.  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  &vo. 
2jr.  net. 

Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  THE  PARISH 
NURSE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vn.  6s. 

A SHEAF  OF  CORN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  HEART-SMITER.  Second  Edition. 
C r.  8vo.  6s. 

AVENGING  CHILDREN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

ASTRAY  IN  ARC  AD  Y.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Br'o.  6s. 

THERE  WAS  A WIDOW.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  COWARD  BE- 
HIND  THE  CURTAIN.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
THE  SURPRISING  HUSBAND.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

LIVE  MEN’S  SHOF2S.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Marshall  (Archibald).  MANY  JUNES. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  DAUGHTER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  ELDEST  SON.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6i'. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8vo, 
2J'.  net. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.).  VIVIEN.  7’enth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  RAGGED  MESSENGER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

FABULOUS  F.ANCIES.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 
THE  GUARDED  FLAME.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

ODD  LENGTHS.  Second  Ed.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 
HILL  RISE.  F'ourth  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 
THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY:  Bk- 
TWKEN  You  AND  I.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
I VO.  6s. 

'THE  REST  CURF.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8uo.  6s. 

Meade  (L.  T.).  DRIFT.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

RESURGAM.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
VICTORY.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  -is.6d. 

HEPSY  GIPSY.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo. 
IS.  6d. 

THE  HONOURABLE  MISS:  A .Stoky 
OF  AN  Oi.D-FASHiONED  ToWN.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER.  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  3f.  6d. 

Molesworth(Mrs.).  THE  RED  GRANGE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
3f.  6d. 

Montague  (C.  E.).  A HIND  LET 

I.OOSE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
A CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

DIVERS  VANITIES.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Nesbit(E.),  (Mrs.  H.  Eland).  THE  RED 
HOUSE.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

DORMANT.  Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KEN  MUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Eleiicnth  Ed.  Cr.  8z'o.  6s. 

THE  TAMING  OF  JOHN  BLUNT. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Onions  (Oliver).  GOOD  BOY  SELDOM  : 
A Romance  of  Auvektise.ment.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  MISSING  DELORA.  Illustrated. 
F'ourth  Edition.  Cr,  8vo.  6s. 

Orezy  (Baroness)^  FIRE  IN  STUBBLE. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6i'. 

Oxenham  (John).  A WEAVER  OF 
WEBS.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Ed.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 
TtlE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  -zs.  net. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  LONG  RO.\D.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  and 
Other  Stories.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

MY  LADY  OF  SHADOWS.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

l.AURlSTOxNS.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 

6s.  , 

THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Pain  (Barry).  THE  EXILES  OF  FALOO. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
MRS.  F.ALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 

THE  'TRANSLATION  OF  A SAVAGE. 

Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo  6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated. 'Tenth  Jcdition.  Cr.  8vo.  Os. 
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WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  ; 
The  Story  of  a Lost  Napoleon.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  6.r. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH. 
The  Last  Adventures  of  ‘ Pretty  Pierre.’ 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  8z’o.  6s. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  3^.  6d, 
NORTHERN  LIGHTS.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Pasture  (Mrs.  Henry  de  la).  THE 

TYRANT.  Fourth  Editio?i.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6^. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

LOVE  THE  HARVESTER:  A Story  of 
THE  Shires.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  GREEN 
HEART.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


Perrin  (Alice).  TPIE  CHARM.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Phillpotts(Eden).  LYING  PROPHETS. 

'Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  Si.rth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a Frontispiece. 

Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

SONS  _ OF  THE  MORNING.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  RIVER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr,  8vo.  6s. 
THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6.r. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8%>o.  6s. 

KNOCK  AT  A VENTURE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  POACHER’S  WIFE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

DEMETER’S  DAUGHTER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  6s, 


Piekthall  (Marmaduke).  SAID  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 


‘Q’  (A.  T.  Quillen  Couch).  THE  WHITE 
\\'OLF.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo  6s 
THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


MERRY-GARDEN  and  other  Stories. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s 

MAJOR  VIGOUREUX.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6f. 

Ridge  (W.  Pett).  ERB.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8 VO.  6s. 

A SON  OF  THE  STATE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

A BREAKER  OF  LAWS.  Cr.  8z'o.  v.  6d. 
MRS.  GALER’S  BUSINESS.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WICKHAMSES.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

NAME  OF  GARLAND.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

SPLENDID  BROTHER.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

NINE  TO  SIX-THIRTY,  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8z>o.  6s. 

THANKS  TO  SANDERSON.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Robins  (Elizabeth).  THE  CONVERT. 
'Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


Russell  (W.  Clark).  MY  DANISH 
S W E E T H E A R T.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
ABANDONED.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR’S  VOYAGE. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  'is.6d. 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8"/<5.  6s. 

THE  SEVERINS.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 

the'  LANTERN-BEARERS.  Third  Ed. 

ANTHEA’S  GUEST.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

Somerville  (E.  (E.)  and  Ross  (Martin). 
DAN  RUS.SEL  THE  FOX.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Thurston  (E.  Temple).  MIRAGE.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott’.  TWISTED 
PIGLANTINE.  Illustrated.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6.r. 

THE  HIGH  TOBY.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8z>o.  6s. 

THE  PRIVATEERS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  6j. 

ALISE  OF  ASTRA.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

Webling  (Peggy).  THE  STORY  OF 
VIRGINIA  PERFECT.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8z’o.  Cs. 
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Weyman  (Stanley).  UNDER  THE  RED 
ROBE.  Illustrated.  Tiventy~third Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


Whitby  (Beatrice).  ROSAMUND.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s.  Also  Cr.  8vo.  is.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES  : A Romance  of 
a^  Motor.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  Illus- 
trated. Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  v.s. 
net. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY  AND  ITS 
ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.  Illustrated. 

Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

SET  IN  SILVER.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

LORD  LOVELAND  DISCOVERS 
AMhiRICA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  GOLDEN  SILENCE.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6r. 

THE  GUESTS  OF  HERCULES.  Cr.  Sro. 

6s. 

Wyllarde  (Dolfl.  THE  PATHWAY  OF 
U'HE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  UNOFFICIAL  HONEYMOON. 
Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


Methuen’s  Two-Shilling  Novels. 


Cr,  Svo. 

The  Gate  of  the  Desert.  John  Oxenham. 
The  Severins.  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
Clementina.  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 


2s.  net. 

The  Princess  Virginia.  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

Colonel  Enderby’s  Wife.  Lucas  Malet. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 


Cross  and  Dagger.  The  Crusade  of  the 
Children,  1212.  W.  Scott  Durrant. 

The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy.  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford. 

Only  a Guard-Room  Dog.  Edith  E. 
Cuthell. 

Master  Rockafellar’s  Voyage.  W.  Clark 
Russell. 


Syd  Belton  : The  Boy  who  would  not 

go  to  Sea.  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

The  Red  Grange.  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

A Girl  of  the  People.  L.  T.  Meade. 
Hepsy  Gipsy.  L.  T.  Meade.  2s.,6d, 

The  Honourable  Miss.  L.  T.  Meade. 

There  was  once  a Prince.  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 


Methuen’s  Shilling  Novels. 


Jane.  Marie  Corelli. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  C.  N. 
& A.  M.  Williamson. 


Mirage.  E.  Temple  Thurston. 
Virginia  Perfect.  Peggy  Webling. 
Spanish  Gold.  G.  A.  Birmingham. 
Barbary  Sheep.  Robert  Hichens. 


Fiction 
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The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

Medium  2>vo.  Price  6d.  Double  Volumes,  is. 


Acri. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Pamph:le. 
Amaury. 

The  Bird  of  Fate. 

The  Black  Tulip. 

The  Castle  of  Eppstein. 

Catherine  Blu.m. 

CfiCILE. 

The  ChAtelet. 

The  Chevalier  D'Harmental.  (Double 
volume.) 

Chicot  the  Jester. 

Chicot  Redivivus. 

The  Comte  de  Montgommery. 
Conscience. 

The  Convict’s  Son. 

The  Corsican  Brothers;  and  Otho  the 
Archer. 

Crop-Eared  Jacquot. 

Dom  Gorenflot. 

The  Due  d’Anjou. 

The  Fatal  Combat. 

The  Fencing  Master. 

Fernande. 

Gabriel  Lambert. 

Georges. 

The  Great  Massacre. 

Henri  de  Navarre. 

HfiLltNE  DE  ChAVERNY. 

The  Horoscope. 


Leone-Leona. 

Louise  de  la  Valliere.  (Double  volume.) 

The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  (Double 
volume.) 

MaItre  Adam. 

The  Mouth  of  Hell. 

Nanon.  (Double  volume.) 

Olympia. 

Pauline  ; Pascal  Bruno  ; and  Bontekoe. 
P^RE  LA  Ruine. 

The  Porte  Saint-A.ntoine. 

The  Prince  of  Thieves. 

The  Reminiscences  of  Antony. 

St.  Quentin. 

Robin  Hood. 

Samuel  Gelb. 

The  Snowball  and  the  Sultanetta. 

SVLVANDIRE. 

The  Taking  of  Calais. 

Tales  of  the  Supernatural. 

Tales  of  Strange  Adventure. 

Tales  of  Terror. 

The  Three  Musketeers.  (Double  volume.) 
Tourney  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine. 

The  Tragedy  of  Nantes. 

Twenty  Years  After.  (Double  volume.) 
The  Wild-Duck  Shooter. 

The  Wolf-Leader. 


Methuen’s  Sixpenny  Books. 

Medmm  %vo. 


AlbanesI  (E.  Maria).  LOVE  AND 
LOUISA. 

I KNOW  A MAIDEN.  * 

THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 
PETER  A PARASITE. 

Anstey  (F.).  A BAYARD  OF  BENGAL. 

Austen  (J.).  PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
CASTING  OF  NETS. 

DONNA  DIANA. 

Balfour  (Andrew).  BY  STROKE  OF 


Baring-Gould  (S.).  FURZE  BLOOM. 
CFIEAP  JACK  ZITA. 

KITTY  ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.  Illustrated. 
LITTLE  TU’PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE. 

ARMINELL. 

BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 
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Barr  (Robert).  JENNIE  I’.AXTER. 

IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 

'J'HE  COUNTESS  TEKI.A. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO. 

THE  VINTAGE. 

Bronte  (Charlotte).  SHIRLEY. 

Brownell  (C.  L.).  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN, 

Burton  (J.  Eloundelle).  ACROSS  THE 
SALT  SEAS. 

Caffyn  (Mrs.).  ANNE  MAUI.EVERER. 

Capes  (Bernard).  THE  I,.AKE  OF 
WINE. 

THE  GREAT  SKENE  MYSTERY. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  A FLASH  OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS.  KEITH’S  CRIME. 

Corbett  (Julian).  A BUSINESS  IN 
GRE.AT  WATERS. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).  ANGEL. 

A STATE  SECRET. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS. 

JOH.ANNA. 

Dante  (Alighieri).  THE  DIVINE 
COxMEDY  (Cary). 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette).  THOSE 
DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 

Eliot  (George).  THE  MILL  ON  THE 
FLOSS. 

Findlater  (Jane  H).  THE  GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon  (Tom).  RICKERBY’S  FOLLY. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD. 

MARY  BARTON, 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Gerard  (Dorothea).  HOLY  MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 

MADE  OF  MONEY. 

Glssing  (G.).  THE  TOWN  TRAVELLER. 

THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 


Glanville  (Ernest).  T HE  I N C .V  ’ S 
TREASURE. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 

Gleig  (Charles).  BUNTER’S  CRUISE. 

Grimm  (The  Brothers).  GRIMM’S 
FAIRY  TALES. 

Hope  (Anthony).  A MAN  OF  MARK. 

A CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

Ilornung  (E.  W.).  DEAD  MEN  TELL 
NO  TALES. 

Hyne  (C.  J.  C-).  PRINCE  RUPERT  THE 
BUCCANEER. 

Ingraham  (J.  H.).  THE  THRONE  OF 
D.WID. 

Le  Queux  (W.).  THE  HUNCHBACK 
OF  WESTMINSTER. 

THE  CROOKED  WAY. 

*THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 

Levett-Yeats  (S.  K.).  THE  TRAITOR'S 
WAY. 

ORRAIN. 

Linton  (E.  LynnL  THE  TRUE  HIS- 
TORY OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 

Malet  (Lucas).  THE  CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 

Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  MRS.  PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST  ESTATE. 

'I  HE  CEDAR  STAR. 

ONE  ANOTHER’S  BURDENS. 

THE  PA'fTEN  EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTER'S  TALE. 

Marchmont  (A.  W.).  MISER  HO.\D* 
LEY’S  SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S  ERROR. 

Marryat  (Captain).  PETER  SIMPLE. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

March  (Richard).  A METAMORPHOSIS. 

THE  TWICKENHAM  PEERAGE. 

THE  GODDESS. 

THE  JOSS. 


F ICTION 


Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers  (Helen).  MONEY. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM’S  SWEETHEART. 

THE  FERRYMAN. 

Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.).  DRIFT. 

Miller  (Esther).  LIVING  LIES. 

Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER. 

Montresor  (F.  F.).  THE  ALIEN. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  THE  HOLE  IN 
THE  WALL. 

Nesbit  (E.).  THE  RED  HOUSE. 

Norris  (W.  E.).  HIS  GRACE. 

GILES  INGILBY. 

THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

LORD  LEONARD  THE  LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW  AUSTEN. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).  THE  LADY’S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT’S  FORTUNE. 

THE  PRODIGALS. 

THE  TWO  MARYS. 

oppenheim  (E.  P.).  MASTER  OF  MEN. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  THE  POMP  OF  THE 
LAYILETTES. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 

Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  THE  HUMAN  BOY. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 

THE  POACHER’S  WIFE. 

THE  RIVER. 
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‘Q’  (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).  THE 
WHITE  WOLF. 

Ridge  (W.  Pett).  A SON  OF  THE  ST.\TE. 
LOST  PROPERTY. 

GEORGE  and  THE  GENERAL. 

A BREAKER  OF  L.\WS. 

ERB. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  ABANDONED. 

A MARRIAGE  AT  SEA. 

MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 

HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).  THE  MASTER  OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

BARBARA’S  MONEY. 

THE  YELLOW  DIAxMOND. 

THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).  HANDLEY  CROSS. 
MR.  SPONGE’S  SPORTING  TOUR. 

ASK  MAMMA. 

Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).  MR.  SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE  BABY’S  GRANDMOTHER. 
TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace  (General  Lew).  BEN-HUR. 
THE  FAIR  GOD. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  THE  ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

CAPTAIN  FORTUNE. 

Weekes  (A.  B.).  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

Wells  (H.  G.).  THE  SEA  LADY. 

Whitby  (Beatrice).  THE  RESULT  OF 
AN  ACCIDENT. 

White  (Percy).  A PASSIONATE  PIL- 
GRIM. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.).  P.\P.A. 
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Books  for  Travellers. 

Crown  2>vo.  6s.  each. 

Each  volume  contains  a number  of  Illustrations  in  Colour. 


A Wanderer  in  Paris.  E.  V.  Lucas. 

A Wanderer  in  Holland.  E.  V.  Lucas. 

A Wanderer  in  London.  E.  V.  Lucas. 

The  Norfolk  Broads.  W.  A.  Dutt. 

The  New  Forest.  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

Naples.  Arthur  H.  Norway. 

The  Cities  of  Umbria.  Edward  Hutton. 

The  Cities  of  Spain.  Edward  Hutton. 

Fi.orence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern 
Tuscany,  with  Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 

Rome.  Edward  Hutton. 

Venice  and  Venetia.  Edward  Hutton. 


The  Bretons  at  Home.  F.  M.  Gostling. 

The  Land  of  Pardons  (Brittany).  Anatole 
Le  Braz. 

A Book  of  the  Rhine.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

The  Naples  Riviera.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 

Days  in  Cornwall.  C.  Lewis  Hind. 

Through  East  Anglia  in  a Motor  Car. 
J.  E.  Vincent. 

The  Skirts  of  the  Great  City.  Mrs.  A. 
G.  Bell. 

Round  about  Wiltshire.  A.  G.  Bradley. 

Scotland  of  To-day.  T.  F.  Henderson  and 
Francis  Watt. 

Norway  and  its  Fjords.  M.  A.  Wyllie. 


Some  Books  on  Art. 


Art  AND  Life.  T.  Sturge  Moore.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Zvo.  ss.  net. 

Aims  and  Ideals  in  Art.  George  Clausen. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Large  Post 
8vo.  ss.  net. 

Six  Lectures  on  Painting.  George  Clausen. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Large  Post 
Zvo.  3^.  bd.  7iet. 

Francesco  Guardi,  1712-1793.  _G.  A. 

Simonson.  Illustrated.  hnperial  ^to, 
£■2  2S.  net. 

Ili.ustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
William  Blake.  Quarto.  £t-  is.  net. 

John  Lucas,  Portrait  Painter,  1828-1874. 
Arthur  Lucas.  Illustrated.  Imperial  ^to. 
£3  3s.  net. 

One  Hundred  Ma.sterpieces  of  Painting. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Witt.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  lof.  (>d. 
net. 


One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  F.  Hill.  Illus- 
trated. De>ny  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

A Romney  Folio.  With  an  Essay  by  A.  B. 
Chamberlain.  Imperial  P'olio.  ;^i5  15^. 
7iet. 

The  Saints  in  Art.  Margaret  E.  Tabor. 
Illustrated.  Fcap.  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Schools  of  Painting.  Mary  Innes.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  Svo.  ss.  net. 

The  Post  Impressionists.  C.  Lewis  Hind. 
Illustrated.  Royal  Svo.  js.  6d,  net. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Times. 
J.  R.  Allen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.  -js.  bd.  net. 

“Classics  of  Art.”  See  page  14. 

“ The  Connoisseur's  Library.”  See  page  14. 

“ Little  Books  on  Art.”  See  page  17. 

“The  Little  Galleries.”  Sec  page  17. 


General  Literature 

Some  Books  on  Italy. 
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A History  of  Mii.ak  under  the  Sforza. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
los.  6J.  net. 

A History  of  Verona.  A.  M.  Allen. 

Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  i2J.  net. 

A History  of  Perugia.  William  Heywood. 

Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  i^s.  6d.  net. 

The  Lakes  of  Northern  Italy.  Richard 
IJagot.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo.  sj.  tiet. 
Woman  in  Italy.  W.  Boulting.  Illustrated. 

Demy  Zvo.  \os.  6d.  net. 

Old  Etruria  and  Modern  Tuscany.  Mary 
L.  Cameron.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6^.  net. 

Florence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern 
Tuscany,  with  Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Seco?id  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

In  Unknown  Tuscany.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  De/ny  Zvo. 
■js.  6d.  net. 

Venice  and  Venetia.  Edward  Hutton. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

V'enice  ON  Foot.  H.  A.  Douglas.  Illustrated. 
Fcap.  Zvo.  $s.  net, 

Venice  and  Her  Treasures.  H.  A. 
Douglas.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo.  5^.  net. 

Florence:  Her  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Republic.  F.  A.  Hyett.  Demy  Zvo. 
JS.  6d.  net. 

Florence  and  Her  Treasures.  H.  M. 
Vaughan.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo.  5s.  net. 

Country  Walks  about  Florence.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo.  $s.  net. 

Naples  : Past  and  Present.  A.  H.  Norwaj\ 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

The  Naples  Riviera.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.  Second  Editioti.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


Sicily;  The  New  Winter  Resort.  Douglas 
Sladen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr, 
Zvo.  5J.  net. 

Sicily.  F.  H.  Jackson.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  o-s.  6d.  net ; leather,  j,s.  6d. 
net. 

Rome.  Edward  Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Roman  Pilgrimage.  R.  E.  Roberts. 

Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  lor.  6d.  net. 
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MOON 


By  G.  N.  & A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 


HE  story  of  a motor  tour  in  Scotland  and 


many  quests.  The  drama  shows  us  a girl  in 
search  of  her  mother,  who  has  her  own  reasons 
for  not  wishing  to  be  found  by  a pretty  grown-up 
daughter.  A man  in  search  of  some  lost  illusions 
is  also  here,  and  the  girl  helps  him  to  discover 
that  they  are  not  illusions  but  splendid  truths. 
Other  seekers  are  a woman  in  search  of  love,  and 
her  brother  in  search  of  materials  for  a novel.  In 
finding  or  failing  to  find  these  things  a romance 
of  a very  original  kind  with  many  conflicting 
interests  has  been  evolved. 
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